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|| New Obſ, ervations, 
| That are of great Uſe in forming an 
ZY Exactneſs of Judgment. 


—_ 


In F PARTS. 


—.. 
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I. Confiting of Reflections upon the Ideas al 1H 

| firſt Operation of the Mind. | Ki 

II. Of the Reflections Men have made upon their 

| Judgments. 

III. Of Reaſoning. = 

IV. Of Method ; or the cleareſ} Manner of Loma 
ſtrating any Truth. 
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To the Right Honourable 


Sir FOSEPH JEKTLL, 


MasTER of the ROLL s. 


bp RESSES of this kind being 
Wy ER [cldom made without Leave firſt 
ad and obtained of the propoſed. 
Patron, it may perhaps ſarprize” 
== Jon to ſte Jour Name here pre- 
fixed without any previous Intimation of any 


ſuch Deſign. But, Sir, Diſtance from Town, 


and other Accidents, having otcaſioned this 
Departure from the uſual Forms, I muſt now: 
leave it to Your good Nature to pardon that 


dune which Your great Spirit wou'd have for- 
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The DKDITATION: 
bid the doing of, for fear of a Recital of Things, 
Which, however true in themſelves, are always 
diſtaſteful to thoſe who had rather Prodeſſe 
quam Conſpici, Do Good than Hear of it. 

The Author of an excellent Poem called 
Corona Civica, ſays to my Lord Chancellor 


” 


Cowper ſome Tears ago, 


_ JexyrLL, with rival Skill and lawful 
- PRs. . 
Your Courſe purſues, ſtaunch to the 
honeſt Side. 5 = 1 


Fir, Jon are now that great Man's Second in 
Place, tho in Ability ſecond to none But a 
Quality far beyond all, and which ſeems peou- 
liar to Yourſelf among the whole Profeſſion, 
or the World is mightily miftaken, is Your Diſ- 
intereſtedneſe, even to the Refuſal of many a 
juſt Fee. Inſtead of congratulating You upon 
Your new Promotion, I congratulate my. 
| Countrymen, in ſeeing him who with ſuch 

| clean Hands frequented the Bar, now tranſ- 


Planted to the Bench, and this fine Prece, fine 

|' Precio, without begging or bribing for Pre- 

| - ferment, as another great Luminary of the 

Law, Sir Edward Cook, was wont with 

great Satisfaction to ſay he came by his _ 
| | C 
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und tranſlated into all Languages. 


Royal, thoſe eminent Sticklers for Janſeniſm, 


The DEDICATION. 

The Book I preſent you with is ſo ſull of fine 
Reflection, for the common Uſe of 28 
ſo differently handled ſrom the Scholaſtical Man- 
ner, that it has been every where well received, 


It was compo d by the famous Mr. Nicolez. 
one of the Soctety of the Meſſieuts de Port 


and revisd and improv'd by the no leſs famous 
M. Arnauld. As it is built on Carteſian 
Principles, we find it ſometimes diſſenting from 


Gaſſendus and others who- 40 from Del-- 


cartes. The Authors likewiſe being rigid Ca- 


ſuiſte, no wonder they fall foul-on Montagne, 


for which they have been reprehended by ſome 
conſiderable Writers, particularly La Bruyere. 
But what is moſt obſervable, and with 
which I ſhall conclude, is, that being accuſed. 
by the Jeſuits ſor Hereticks, the Authors, to 
make their Court to the Pope, wrote very in- 


jurionſiy againſt the Proteſtants, to ſhew there 


was no Intelligence between Them and the Pro- 
teſtants in France. Now as in their Writings 
againſt the Jeſuits, who were ſeconded by the 
Pope, they vented ſeveral Things that ſeemed 
derogatory to the Pope's abſolute Authority, and 
maintained ſome Principles in common with 
Proteſtants, ſeveral learned French rom 
7  -#e 0 
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1 The DE DICAT ION. 


mat Perſuaſion made uſe of, and retorted upon 


the Jeſuits, mam of the Paſſages inſerted a- 
gainſt them in this very Book. This gave Oc- 
caſion to the Authors of this. Logic, in the Edi- 


tion of 1683, to add ſome Remarks to juſtify 


and clear thoſe Paſſages from favouring the 
Proteſtant Cauſe. The) likewiſe threw in ſome 
things to endeavour to prove by Reaſon the 
Doctrine of Iranſubſtantiation. But as no- 
thing can be more inconſiſtent than Reaſon and 
Tranſubſtantiation, I thought the Engliſh Pro- 
teſtant Reader needed no Warning 77 the 
Danger of ſuch Arguments, and ſo I left them 
as I found them. I am, e 


SIR, 


Vour Moſt Obedient 


And Moſt Faithful Servant, 


J ohn Ozell, 
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The Second Diſcourſe, containing an Anſwer to the principal 


Objections which have been made againſt this Logic. 16 


The Firft Part, containing Reflections upon the Ideas, or-firft 


Operation of the Mind, ubich is called Conception. 33 


Chap. 1. Of Ideas according to their Nature and Origin. 


- 4 
Chap. ii. Of Ideas conſider'd according to their Objefts, i: 
Chap. 11, Of Ariſtotle's ten Categories. 47 
Chap. iv. Of Ideas of Things, and Ideas of Signs, 50 
Chap. v. Of Ideas conſider d according to their Compoſition 

or Simplicity: Wherein the Manner of knowing by Abſtrac- 

tion or Preciſion is treated of. 5 3 


Chap. vi. Of Leas conſidered according to their Univer- 


ſality, Particularity, and Singularity. 57 
Chap. vii. Of the five Sorts of Univerſal Ideas, Genus, 


Species, Difference, Propriety, Accident, 60 
Chap. viii. Of Complex Terms, and of their Uni verſality 
or Particularity, _ | | 67 
Chap. ix. Of the Clearneſs and Diftinfion of Ideas, and 
of their Obſcurity and Confuſion, 73 
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The Conrenrs. | 
Chap. x. Some Examples of confus'd and obſcure Ideas 


 draun from Ethics. | Pag. 82 
Chap. xi. Of another Cauſe of Confuſion in our Thoughts 
and Diſcourſe; which is, that we affix our Ideas to 

Words. | | \ 90 
Chap. xii. Of the Remedy of the Confuſion which ariſes 


1 984 
Chap. xiii. Uſeful Obſervations touching the Definition of 
Names. | 3 | "oP 
Chap. xiv. Of another ſort of Definitim of Names, to 

denote what they ſignify in common Uſe. 03 
Chap. xx. Of the Ideas whirh the Mind adds to thoſe that 
are preciſely ſignified by the Words. 111 
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"HE Second Part of Logic; containing the Reflections 
Men bave made upon their Judgments. 116 


Chap. i. Of Words with relation to Propoſitions, ibid. 
Chap. ii. the Verb. = . 
Chap. iii. / hat a Propoſition is, and of the four Sorts of 
Propoſitions. | "$40 
Chap. iv. of the * betueen Propoſitions that have 
the ſame Subject and the ſame Attribute. 134 
Chap. v. of Simple and Compounded Propoſitions, That 


there are ſimple ones which ſeem componnaed, and are not 


fo, and which may be called Complex. Of thoſe that are 
complex in the Cpbjett or in the Attribute. 36} 
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Chap. vi. Of the Nature of incident Propoſitions, which 
make a Part 7 complex Propoſetions.. © Pag. 141 


Chap. vii. Of the Falſiiy there may be in complex Terms, 


and in incident Propeſitions. ö 145 
Chap. viii. Of Propoſitions Complex as to Affirmation or 
Negation; and of a Species of thoſe ſorts of Propoſitions 


* which the Philoſophers call Modal. 150% 
Chap. ix. Of the various Sorts of compounded Propo- 


ſitions. | 5 | 153 
Chap. x. Of Propoſitions compounded in the Senſe. 162 
Chap. xi. Obſervations to diſtinguiſh, in ſome Propeſitions. 

expreſſed after a leſs uſual Manner, which is the Subject 

and which is the Attrikute, 172. 
Chap. xii. Of confuſed Subjects equivalent to two Sub- 

ens. | | | | 175 
cla. xiii. Other Obſervations to diſcover whether Propo- 

ſitions are Univerſal or Particular. 3 


Chap. xiv. Of thoſe Propoſitions wherein the Name of the 


Thing is given to the Sign. | 189 


Chap. xv. Of tuo Sorts of Propoſitions which are of 


great Uſe in the Sciences, Diviſion. and Definition. And 


flirſt of Diviſion. 196 


Chap. xvi. Of that Definition which is called Definition 


of Things. 35 201 
Chap. xvii. Of the Converſion of Propoſitions 5 wherein 
the Nature of the Affirmation and Negation, upon which 
this Converfion depends, is more thorowly treated of. And 
firſt of the Nature of the Affirmation. | 206 


Chap. xviii. Of the Converſion of Aﬀirmative Propo- 
itions. * 5 


Chap. xix. Of the Nature of Negative Propoſitions. 213 


Chap. xx. Of the Converſion of Negative Propoſitions. 215 
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0 F Argumentation, or Reaſuning. rag. 241 


Chap. I. Of the Nature of Reaſoning, and of the different 
54 . ee may be x} it. fe | ws 7 | 242 

Chap. ii. Diviſion of Syllogiſms into Simple and Conjuntti ve, 
aud of the Simple imo Incomplex and Complex. 245 

Chap. iii. General Rules 2 Incomplex Simple Syllogiſms. 


247 

Chap. iv. Of the Figures and Modes of Syllogiſms in gene- 
ral, That there can be but Four Figures. 234 
Chap. v. Rules, Modes, and Foundations of the Firſt Fi- 
gure. _ | 257 
Chap. vi. Rules, Modes, and Foundations of the Second 
Figure. 3 


Chap. vii. Rules, Moder, and Foundations of the Third 
Figure. 5 ET * 
Chap. viii. Of the Modes of the Second Frgure. 1 

Chap. ix. Of complex Syllogiſms, and how they may be 

reduced into common Syllogiſms, and judged of by the ſame 
Rales. | 5 88 271 

Chap. x. A general Principle, by which, without any Re- 
duction to the Figures and the Modes, we may judge of the 


Goodneſs or Vitiouſneſs of any Syllogiſm. 278 
Chap. T Be 7 th ae Principle to ſeveral 
Syllogiſms which ſeem to be intricate, 8 282 
Chap. xii. Of Conjuntti ve Syllogiſms. 286 
Chap. xiii. Of Syllogiſms, whoſe Concluſion is conditional. 
5 291 
Chap. xiv. Of Enthymenies, and of Enthymematic Sen- 
tences. 296 
Chap. 


The ComnNTENTS. 


Chap. xv. Of Syllogiſms compeunded of more thaw three 
_ Propoſitions, Pag. 298 
Chap. xvi. Of Dilemma s. . 
Chap. xvii. Of Places, or the Methed of finding Argu- 


ments: How little uſeful this Methad is 304 
Chap. xviii. Diviſion of Topics inte thoſe of Grammar, of 
Logic, and of Metapbyſics. 55; ROS 
Chap. xix. Of the 3 Manners of wrong Reaſoning, 

wbich are called Sopbiſms. er 316 


Chap. xx. Of the falſe Reaſonivgs that are guiſty of in 
338 


civil Life, and in common Diſcourſe, 


goo ; 375 


Chap. i. Of Knowledge. That there is 77 a Thing. 
That the Knowledge * things hy the Mind is more certain 
Than what we know by our Senſes. That there are ſome 
things which the humane Mind is uncapable of knowing, 

Tbe Advantage of this neceſJary- Ignorance. 376 

Chap. ii. Of the ta Sorts of Method, Analyſis and Syn- 

theſis. An Example of Analyſis. 386 

Chap. iii. Of the Metbod: of Compoſition, and particu- 
larly that which is.abſerv'd by the Geometricians. 395 

Chap. iv. A more particular Explication of the fore- 
going Rules; and firfh,, of 194 that relate to Defi- 
nitions. — 

Chap. v. That the Geometricians ſeem not to have rightly 
underſtood the Difference between the Definitions of Words 
and Things. _ GET Fe 403 

Chap. vi. Of the Rules in reference to Axioms, that is, 

Propoſitions clear and ſelf-evident, FS, 
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Chap. vii. Certain Arioms of Moment, that may ſerve 


or Principles great Truths. Pag. 413 
Chap. viii. Of Rules relating to Demonſtration, "410 
Chap. ix. Of ſome Errors e in the Method 

of the Geometricians. 418 
Chap. x. An Anſwer te what the Geometricians alledge 
For Hhemſelves, 1 2426 
Chap. xi. The Method of Sriences reduced to erghe ir 

pal Rules. 428 


Chap. xii. Of what we hed by Eaith, whether cx 


or Divine. | 430 
Chap. xiii. Certain Rules for the Guidance of Reaſon in 
the Belief of Events that depend upon Humane Faith. 433 


Chap. xiv. An Application of the preceding Rules to the 


Belief of Miracles. 438 
Chap. xv. Other Remarks upon the ſome Sub jekt £ 5 
Belief of Events. 443 


Chap. xvi. Of the Judgments we onghs to make of future 
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OTHn1NG is more deſirable than Good 
= Senſe and Juſtneſs of Thought in 
\ XA Ez; diſcerning Truth from Falſhood. 
=; $ Every other Quality of the Mind is of 
- þ limited Advantage; but Exactneſs of 
== Reaſon is of univerſal Uſe, and ſer- 
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viceable in all the Parts and Offices of Life. It is not 
in the Sciences only that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
between Truth and Error, but it is the ſame in moſt 


of 
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2 LOGIC: Or, the 


of the Subjects upon which we diſcourſe, and in the 
Affairs wherein we are concerned. We almoſt every 
where meet with two Tracks, the one leading to 
Truth, the other to Falſhood, and it is Reaſon 
mult make the Choice which to follow. Thoſe who 
chuſe Right, are thoſe who are endued with a Juſt- 
_ neſs of Thought; thoſe who chuſe Wrong, are 
thoſe who have a Falſeneſs of Thought; and this is 
the firſt and moſt eſſential Difference between the 
Qualities of Mens Underſtandings. 


From hence it appears, that we ought to apply 


ourſelves chiefly to the forming our Judgment, and 
making it as exact as poflible ; and this is the End 
to which we ought to direct the greateſt Part of 
our Studies. Reaſon is commonly employed as an 
| Inſtrument to acquire the Sciences; whereas, on 
the contrary, the Sciences ought to be made uſe of as 


_ an Inſtrument to give Reaſon its Perfection; Juſtnels 


of Thought being infinitely more valuable than all 
the ſpeculative Knowledge attainable by the Help 
of the trueſt and moſt ſolid Sciences Which ought 
to be a Caution to all Men of Prudence, to dive 


into thoſe Studies no farther than may be neceſſary 


to that End, and to make them the Exerciſe, not the 
whole Employment, of their Minds. 


If this is not the main View wherein every one 


applies to the Study of thoſe ſpeculative Sciences, 
ſuch as Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Phyſicks; it ſeems 
to us to be little better than a vain Amuſement, and 
not much more eſtimable than the Ignorance of all 
thoſe Things; which at leaſt has this Advantage, that 


it is leſs painful, and does not 2 Men 8 1 that 
es from a Skill in that 


empty Vanity which often ari 
fruitleſs and barren Knowledge. = 


Not only thoſe Sciences have hidden Corners and 


deep Receſſes not worth ſearching into ; but they 
are totally uſeleſs, if confider'd in themſelves and 


in 


for themſelves. Man is not born to ſpend his Time 
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in meaſuring Lines, in examining the mutual Pro- 
portion of Angles, in conſidering the various Mo- 


tions of Matter: His Mind is too great, his Life 


too ſhort, his Time too precious, to be thrown away 
upon ſuch petty Objects: His Buſineſs is to be 
Juit, Equitable, Judicious, in all his Words, in all 
his Actions, and in all the Affairs he tranſacts; aud 
in theſe Duties he ought particularly to form and 
exerciſe himſelf. 
This Study is ſo much the more neceſſary, as it 
is exceeding rare to meet with one endued with an 


Exactneſs of Judgment. The World is throng'd 


with falſe Thinkers, who are uncapable of diſcern- 
ing Truth; who take every Thing by the wrong 
Handle ; who acquieſce to the moſt inſufficient Ar- 
guments,and wou'd impoſe the ſame upon others; who 


are carried away with the lighteſt Appearances 5 


who are always in Exceſs and in Extremities; who 
have no Hold-faſt to Keep themſelves firm to the 
Truths they do know, becauſe they at firſt em- 


braced them rather by Chance than by clear Con- 
viction; or who, on the contrary, adhere to their 


Opinions w th fo much Obſtinacy, that they will 


not ſo much as give ear to the Reaſons which might 


undeceive them; who boldly give their Deciſions 
upon Things in which they are utterly ignorant, 
and which, perhaps, neither they nor any Body elſe 
ever underſtood ; who make no Difference be- 


tween Diſcourſe and Diſcourſe, or who judge of 
the Truth of what is ſaid by the Tone of Voice it 
is ſaid in: He who ſpeaks with Eaſe and Gravity is in 


the right; he who explains himſelf leſs readily, or ſeems 
to be in a Heat, is in the wrong. Theſe are all the 
Rules they judge by. pe - 

By this Means there is no Abſurdity ſo groſs but 
what finds ſome Promoters. Whoever deſires to 
gull the World, may be ſure of meeting with 
Fools ready to be gull'd : And the moſt ridiculous 

Wong Fop- 


| 
| 
1 
| 
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"Foppery is always proportionate to the Capacity © © 
of ome Claſs of Fodls 55 other. When we ke 10 5 
many infatuated with the Nonſenſe of judicial Aſtro- 
logy, and that ſome mighty grave People can 
Handle that Subject in the moſt ſericus Manner, 
we ought to wonder at Nothing. There is a cer- 
tain Conſtellation in the Firmament which ſome 
Folks have been pleas'd to call a Balance, and 
which reſembles a Balance juſt as much as it does 
a Wind-mill: The Balance is the Emblem of Juſtice; 
Ergo, ſay they, thoſe that are born under this, Con- 
ſtellation muſt be juſt and equitable. There are 
three other Signs in the Zodiac, the one calld a 
Kam, the other a Bull, and the third a Goat; 
Which they might as properly have call'd an Ele- 
phant, a Crocodile and a Rhinoceros: The Ram, 
the Bull, and the Goat, are Beaſts that chew the . 
Cud : Therefore, they that take Phyſick when the | 
Moon is in any of theſe Conſtellations, ſhall be in 
Danger of caſting it up again. As extravagant as 
| theſe Reaſons are, thoſe that ſpread them abroad do 
not want Diſciples to believe them. 

This Falſeneſs of Thought is the Cauſe not only 
of thoſe Errors that creep into the Sciences, but 
alſo of moſt of the Faults that are committed in 

Society, ſuch as unjuſt Quarrels, ill-grounded Law- 
ſuits, raſh Advice, and ill-concerted Undertakings. 
There are few of theſe that do not flow from ſome 
Error and Defe& of Judgment: So that there is no 
Defect which it more concerns us to amend. : 

But this Amendment is not more deſirable than 
it is difficult; becauſe it very much depends upon 


the Meaſure of Underſtanding, which we bring 
with us into the World. Common Senſe is not ſo 
common a Thing as it is generally thought to be. 
There are à vaſt Number of heavy ſtupid Creatures 
which are not to be reformed by teaching them the 
Truth, but by keeping them to ſuch Things as are 


— 


within 


formable to their natural Condition; I am mijtain ; 
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ceive. - It is nevertheleſs gertain, that very many 
cf the falſe Judgments given by Men do not pro-: 


ceed from this Principle, but from Precipicancy of- 
Mind, and Want of Attention, which makes them 


judge raſhly in what they know but confuſedly and 


c bfcurely. The little real Love. Men have foes: 
Truth is the Reaſon that they generally give themſe: ves: - 
ſo little Trouble to diſtinguiſh what is True from? 


what is Falſe. They afford Entrance into their Souls 
to all Manner of Diſcourſes and Maxims, and chule- 


rather to take them for granted than to examine 
them: If they themſelves do not underſtand them, 


they are willing to believe that others do; and thus 


they crowd their Memory with Numbers of Things. 


falſe, obſcure, and crudely conceived ; and after- 


wards argue upon thoſe Principles, without reflectingg 


ſpeak. | : 
Vanity and Preſumption contribute allo very 


much to this Fault. Men ancy it ſhameful to 


kefitate or he at a loſs; and will rather ſpeak 


and determine at a venture, than acknowledge 


themſelves to be not informed in any Point enough 
to give their Opinion in it. We are all of us full 
of ignorance and Error; and yet it is the moſt diffi- 
cult Thing in the World to draw from the Mouths 
of Men this Conſeſſion, which is ſo juſt and fo con- 
Jam ignorant in this Matter. 5 


here are others, on the contrary, who having 
Learning enough to be infermed that there are 
abundance of Things in themſelves obſcure and un- 
certain; and who out of anot er Sort of SILLS -: 
5 4 i . 

wou'd ſeem not to be liable to the vulgar Credulity, 
take a Pride in averring, that there is nothing ar 
ail certain: By this Means they free themſelves. . 
3 from 


within their reach, and by hindering them from 
meddling at all with what they are not able to con- 


in the leait upon what they think or what they 
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from the Pains of examining into any Thing, and 
_ this falſe Principle doubt the moſt conſtant 
Truths, and Religion itſelf This Pyrrhoniſm is 
another Extravagance of the Mind of Man; and 


tho' it ſeems the direct Oppoſite of the Temerity 


of thoſe that believe and are poſitive in every 
Thing, does in effect flow from the ſame Spring, 


which is Want of Attention. For as the one will 
not take the Pains requiſite to the Diſcovery of Errors; 
ſo the other will not look into Truth with the Care 
neceſſary to conceive its Evidence. The moſt ſuper- 
ficial Inſight will ſerve to make the one believe any 
Manner of Falſhoods; and is to the other ſufficient 
Cauſe for doubting the moſt certain Truths : But 
in both, it is one and the ſame Want of Application 
that produces ſuch different Effects. 


True Reaſon places every Thing in its true Rank: 


She makes us doubt what is dubious, reject what 
is falſe, and acknowledge ingenuouſly what is evi- 


Gent, without being at all ſtaggered by the vain 


Arguments of the Pyrrhonians, which do not ae- 
ſtroy the rational Aſſurance we have of Things cer- 
tain, not even in their own Minds. No Man cou'd 
ever ſeriouſly doubt that there is an Earth, a Sun, 
and a Moon, or that the Whole is bigger than its 
Part. Men may indeed force their Lips to ſay 
they doubt ſock a Thing, becauſe Men may lye; 
but they can never ſay it with their Hearts. 80 
that Pyrrhoniſm is not a Sect of People that are them- 
ſel ves convinced of what they teach, but a Sect of 
Lyars. And accordingly, they frequently contra- 
dict themſelves in giving an Account of their own 
Opinions, their Heart not agreeing with their 
Tongue; an Inſtance of which we find in Montagne, 


who endeavoured to revive that Se& in the laſt 


Age: For after having ſaid that the Academics were 
different from the Pyrrhonians, in that the Acade- 
mies confeſſed that ſome Things indeed were more 
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probable than others, ( which the Pyrrhonians 
wou'd never allow) he declares for the Pyrrhonians 
in thete Terms: The Opinion (ſays he) of the Pyrrbo- 


nians is bolder, and much more 0 So that from 


his own Words it appears, he thought that ſome 
Things are more probable than others: And it was not 


by way of Quibble that he uſed this Word probable z 
it eſcaped him unawares, and was dictated by Nature 


itſelf, which no aſſumed Opinion can ever ftifle. 
But this Fault wou'd not be ſo miſchievous if it 


did not alſo extend of courſe to thoſe Things 
which are not ſo obvious to Senſe: Theſe Men 


that take Pleaſure in doubting of every Thing, do 
thereby hinder their Mind from applying itſelf, 
even in Religion, to ſuch Thoughts as might bring 
them Conviction; or, at leaſt, they apply to them 
very imperfectly : So that they fall into a willing 
Uncertainty with reſpe& to the moſt ſacred Points of 
Faith; becauſe this State of Darkneſs is agreeable 
to them, and ſeems adapted to the appeaſing of Re- 
morſe of Conſcience, and to the 7s: * — 
Paſſions without contraul. 

Thus as the above-mentioned Irregularities of the 
Mind, which appear ſo oppoſite (the one leading 
to an eaſy Belief of what is obſcure and uncertain, and 
the other to a Doubt of what is elcar and undiſpu- 
table) have yet the fame Principle, namely, Neglect 
of being ſufficiently attentive to diſcern the Truth; 
it is viſible they muſt alſo have the ſame Remedy, 
and that we can no way guard ourſelves therefrom, 
but by giving an exact Attention in all our Judg- 
ments and Thoughts. We need nothing more 


than this to avoid all Manner of Miſtakes. For 
what the Academics averred, that it were impoſſible 
to diſcover Truth, unleſs we had the Marks of * 


as we cou'd never find a run-a-way Slave if we had 
not ſome Tokens to know him by if we ſhould 
chance to meet him, is no better than a vain Sub- 


4 tilety. 
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tilety. As there is no Occaſion for any other Marks 
El. to mga Light from Darkneſs, but the Light. f 
 ! atſelf, which cannot be hid; fo there is no need of 
any other Tokens to know Truth by, befides the 
Brightnefs which ſurrounds it, and which ſubdues 
and perſuades the Mind, in ſpite of any Oppoſition 
it can make: So that all the Arguments of theſe Philo- 
ſophers can no more hinder the Soul from yielding to 
Truth, when it is vigorouſly attacked by it, than 
it can prevent the Eyes from ſeeing, when they are 
wide open, and ſtruck upon by the Light of the Sun. 
But becauſe the Mind is often impoſed upon by 
falſe Appearances, for want of due Attention, and 
that there are many Things not attainable but by a 
long and painful Diſquifition ; it is moſt certainly 
very neceſſary to have Rules ſettled how we ſhou'd 
conduct ourſeives to make the Search of Truth both 
more eaſie and more certain: Nor is it at all im- 
Poſſible to lay down ſuch Rules: For fince Men 
| 1ometimes are deceived in their Judgments, and 
Th ſometimes are not; fince at one time they argue in | 
# | aright, and at another in a wrong Manner; and | 
dat after having argued wrong, they are capable of 
| perceiving their Miſtake; they may, by looking F 
back upon their Thoughts, obſerve what Method [ 
they followed when they argued well, and what | 
Was the Cauſe of their Error when they happened 
to be deceived ; and fo form Maxims from thoſe. 
Reflections, how to avoid the like Miſtakes for the 
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This is properly what the Philoſophers under- [ 
take, and what they boaſt themſelves able to per- ? 


form to ſo high a Degree of Excellence. It we 
will take theic Word for it, that Part of Learning 
| | which they invented with this Deſign, and which f 
they call Logic, will endue us with a Light able to | 
drive away all the Clouds that darken our Under- ; 
ſtanding ; They correct all the Errors of out 

5 „ | Thoughts, f 
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Thoughts, and give us ſuch admirable Rules as will 
infallibly guide us to Truth; and which at the 
ſune time are fo abſolutely neceſſary, that withcut 


them it is utterly impoſſible to diſcover it with any 
Certainty. Theſe ace the Praiſes they beſtow upon 
their own Precepts. But if we reflect never ſo 
little upon what Experience has ſhewn us of the 
Uſe thoſe Philoſophers have put them to, is well 
in Logic, as 1n all the other Parts of Philoſophy, we 
ſhall have great Reaſon to diſtruſt the Truth of their 
Promiſes. oo 8 | 
However, becauſe it wou'd be unjuſt to reject 
what 1s oy uſefal in Logic, upon account of 
the ill Purpoſes it may be employed to; and that 
it is not likely ſo many Great Men, who earneſtly 


apply'd themſelves to the Rules of Argumentation, 


have done ſo without finding any Thing in it that 


may be of ſolid Advantage; and laſtly, becauſe 
Cuſtom has in a manner introduced a Neceſſity of 


having, at leaſt, a ſlight Knowledge of Logic; we 
thought it wou'd contribute ſomewhat to the Pub- 
lick Benefit, to extract from them what might prove 
molt ſerviceable to form the Judgment. To do which 


was properly the Deſign of this Work, adding 


ſome new Reflections which occurred as we wrote, 


and which make up the greateſt and perhaps the 
molt uſeful Part of the Whole. ; 


For the ordinary Philoſophers ſeem to have in- 


tended little or nothing more thay to lay down the 


Rules of good and bad Reaſoning. Now tho' it 
cannot be ſaid, that theſe Rules are uſeleſs, fince 


they will ſometimes ſerve to diſcover the Faults of 
certain perplexed Arguments, and to range our 


Thoughts after the moſt convincing Method, yet 
this Uſe wuſt not be thought to extend very 
far, moſt of our Miſtakes not ariſing from our being 
blinded by falſe Conſequences, but from our ſuffer- 
ing ourſelves to be prejudiced with wrong Judg- 

| B 5 ments 
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ments from whence falſe Conſequences are drawn. 
This is what the former Writers of Logic have neg- 
lected to remedy; to do which is the chief Deſign 
of the new Reflections to be found all thro' this 
Treatiſe. 2 55 

It muſt however be acknowledged, that theſe 


Reflections which we call New, becauſe they are not in 


the common Logics, are not all the Author's own; 
and that he borrowed ſome of them from the Wri- 
tings of a celebrated Philoſopher of the preſent 
Age, who is as perſpicuous and clear, as moſt others 
are obſcure and contuſed. Some alſo are taken out 
of a little Manuſcript not yet printed, compoſed 
by the late Monficur Paſcal, intitled, Of the Geome- 


trical Mind; and this is what we ſay in the Ninth 


Chapter of the firſt Part of the Difference between 
the Definition of Name, and the Definition of Thing, 


and the five Rules handled in the fourth Part, where 


they are much more largely treated of than they are 


in that Manuſcript. 


As for what we took out of the common Books of 


Logic, the Method we followed in doing it was 


Firſt, we brought in all that was really uſeful in 
the others, ſuch as the Rules of Figures, the Divi- 
fions of Terms and Ideas, with ſome Obſervations 
upon Propoſitions. There were ſome other Things 
which we thought almoſt inſignificant ; namely, 
the Categories and Topics; but becauſe they were 
ſhort, eaſie and common, we e'en reſolved to keep 
them in, giving at the ſame Time a Caution what 
Value we ſet upon them, that they may not be fancied 
more neceſſary than they are. ns 

We were more doubtful what Coutſe to take as 
to certain Matters of great Difficulty and little 
Benefit; to wit, the Converſion of Propoſitions, 
the Demonſtration of the Rules of Figures : But 
at length we reſolved not to omit them, even their 
— D:fliculty 
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Difficulty not being altogether uſeleſs: For tho 


indeed where ſuch a Difficulty does not terminate 
in the Knowledge of any Truth whatſoever, we 
may ſay with Reaſon, Stultum e# difficiles babere nugas 3 


„et when it does lead in the End to ſomewhat of 


ruth, it is not to be equally avoided ; becauſe there 


is ſome Advantage to be gained by exerciſing our- | 


ſelves in the Solution of knotty Queſtions. 


As there are ſome Stomachs which can digeſt 
only light and delicate Food, ſo there are ſome 


Minds which can apply themſelves to the Study 
only of eaſie Truths, and thoſe adorned with the 


_ Ornaments of Eloquence. This Delicacy is ex- 


treamly blameable, and is indeed a real Weakneſs. 


The Mind ſhou'd be inured to find out Truth, let 


her be never ſo much concealed or diſguiſed, and 
to reſpe&t her under whatever Form ſhe appears. 
If we do not conquer this Diſguſt, which is eafily 
taken at any Thing that ſeems a little Subtle or 
Scholaſtic, we ſhall imperceptibly contract our 
Genius, and make it incapable of conceiving thoſe 
Things which are not known but by a long Chain 


of Propoſitions. So that when a Truth depends 


upon three or four Principles which it is neceſſary 
to have before us all at once, we are in a Maze of 
Perplexity, we think the Attempt too difficult, and 
by that Means deprive ourſelves of the Knowledge 
ot ſeveral uſeful Things; which is a Fault of very 


ill Conſequence. 


The Capacity of the Mind is enlarged and 


_ ſtrengthened by Uſe; which is the Effect of the 
Mathematics in particular, and in general of all 


difficult Studies, ſuch as thoſe Points we are now 
ſpeaking of. For they give a certain Expanſion of 
Thought, break the Mind to intenſe Application, 


and teaches us to hold faſt to what we have already 
learn'd. ) 


Theſe 
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thoſe knotty Points, and even to handle them with 
as much Subtilty as any other Treatiſe of Logic. 
Thoſe who are diſpleaſed at them, may paſs them 
over; as we have taken care to tell them at the 
Heads of the Chapters themſelves, that they may 
bave no Reaſon to complain, and that if they do 
read them, they may do it voluntarily. So, 


Neither did we think it neceſſary to give heed 
to the Averſion and Diſtaſt ſome Gentlemen have 


taken to certain artificial Words which have been 


formed for the more eaſie Retention of the various 


Ways of Reaſoning, as if they were Magical Terms, 


and who often make themſelves wonderful merry 
with Baroco and Baralitton, which they fancy ſtink 
confoundedly of Pedantry : We thought theſe Jeſts 
more Pedantic than the Words themſelves: Sound 
Reaſon and Good Senſe do not allow us to call that 
ridiculous, which in itſelf is not ſo. Now there 


is nothing ridiculous in thoſe Terms, provided they 
be not cry d up as Myſteries ; and as they were only 


formed for the Help of the Memory, it was never in- 
tended they ſhou'd be brought into common Dil- 


- courſe ; or that, for inſtance, any one ſhou'd tell 
his Antagoniſt before-hand, that he will now ply. 


him with an Argument in Bocardo, or Felapton, 
which indeed wou'd be very ridiculous. 
This Reproach of Pedantry is ſometimes very ill 


applied, and thoſe that beſtow it upon others 


often fall into it themſelves while they are ſo doing. 
Pedantry is a Vice of the Mind, and not of the Pro- 
feſſion; and there are Pedants in all Habits, and in 
all Conditions. To make a mighty rout about tri- 
vial Matters, to ſputter Greek and Latin right or 


wrong, to be in a violent Rage about the Order of 


the Attick Months, the Garments of the Macedo- 
nians, and other Diſputes of the like Importance; 
to ſteal from an Author and abuſe him at the fame 
| | Time; 
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Time; to tear a Man's Character to pieces for not 


being of the ſame Opinion about a Paſſage in Sue- 


tonius, or the Etymology of a Word, as if our Re- 
ligion and Liberty lay at ſtake ; to accuſe a Man of 
being the Diſturber of the Publick Peace for not 
paying Veneration enough to Tully, as Julius Scaliger 


did Eraſmus ; to ſtand up for the Reputation of an 
ancient Philoſopher, as it he were our own Father: 


All this we may juſtly call Pedantry : But there is 
none at all in underitanding or explaining a few 


artificial Words ingeniouſly, invented only for the 


Eaſe of the Memory ; provided we do it with the 


Precautions before enjoined. _ 
All that remains is to give a Reaſon for 5 


a great Number of Queſtions which are to be found 
in the common Logics, ſuch as tnoſe that are handled 
in the Prolegomena's, the Univerſale d parte rei, the 


Relations, and ſeveral of the like: And as to this, 


it wou'd almoſt be enough to ſay, that they rather 
belong to wages $2 man than to 2 But yet it 
is true, that this was not the chief Cauſe of our 
leaving them out. For when we thought any Matter 
might be of Service to the forming of the Judgment, 
we never ſcrupled to inſert it, to whatever Science it 
might belong. The Diſpoſition of the various Parts 
of our Knowledge is as free as the ranging of 
Letters in a Printing-Houſe : Every one has a Right 
to throw them into ſuch different Claſſes as he 
thinks will beſt ſuit his own Occaſions ; yet this 
ought to be done in that Manner which is moſt ac- 
cording to Nature : If we find any Matter is likely 
to Promote the End we propoſe to ourſelves, we 
ſhall make uſe of it as a Part of our Subject: So that 
in this Treatiſe, the Reader will find many Things 
relating to Phyſics and Morality, and almoſt as much 
Metaphyſics as it is neceſſary to know; and yet we 
do not reckon that we have at all borrowed from 
any other Art, All that is helpful to Logic, be- 
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longs to it: And nothing can be more ridiculous + 
than the aſſiduous Pains "is Authors have been at, | 
(ſuch as Ramus and the Ramiſts, tho' elſe Men of 
good Learning) to ſet Bounds to the Juriſdiction of 
each Science, and to ſee that they do not make 
Inroads into one anothers Provinces, with as much 
care as if they were marking out the Frontiers of 
Kingdoms, or ſettling the Jurildiction of Parlia- 
ments. | e | 

What induced us wholly to omit thoſe School- 
Queſtions, was not only their being both difficult 
and uſeleſs; we have inſerted ſome of the ſame 
Character: But becauſe having thoſe ill Qualities, 
we thought alſo we might make bold to leave them 
out without giving any Offence, upon account of 
their being very little eſteemed in the World. 
For there is a great Difference to be made in the 
uſeleſs Queſtions, wherewith the Books of Philoſo- 
phy are filled. Some of them are ſufficiently de- 
piſed by the very Men that handle them; and 
others, on the contrary, are mightily valued and au- |, 
thorized, and are admitted into the Works of ; 
Authors, who in other Regards are very worthy of 

. Eſteem. 5 1 ; 

It ſeems to be a Duty which we owe to thoſe 
common and celebrated Opinions, let them be ever 
ſo falſe, not to be ignorant of what is ſaid of them. 
This Civility, or rather Juſtice, is due, not to 
Falfity, which deſerves none, but to thoſe Perſons 
who are prepoſſeſſed in their Favour ; it being in 
ſome Manner inexcuſeable to reject, without exa- 
mination Things for which they have a Value. So 
that we do not ſeem to have a Right to deſpiſe 
thoſe Queſtions, till we have purchaſed that Right 
by learning them. > 5 

But as to the former we are more at Liberty; and 
thoſe Logical ones which we thought fit to leave 
out are of that Kind: They have this n 

that 
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that they are ſo far from being valuable to thoſe 


who have not ſtudied them, that they are but in little 
Credit even among thoſe who teach them. No 


body, thank God, cares what becomes of the Univer- 


ſale a parte rei, the Being of Reaſon, or the Second 


Intentions : 8o that there is no body to be gry at 
our omitting them; and indeed, they are ſo far 
from being proper to be put into our Language, that 
they wou'd rather have help'd to decry the School- 
Philoſophy, than to win it any Eſteem. | 

It may not be amiſs to advertiſe the Reader, that 
we have made bold to deviate a little from the 
{trict Rules of Method, having inſerted ſeveral 
Things in the Fourth Part which might have been 


brought into the Second and Third. But we did 


ſo with Deſign, becauſe we judged it wou'd be 
very uſeful to have in one uninterrupted Diſcourſe all 
the Rules neceſſary to be obſerved in order to og 
a Science to its Perfection: Which is the great Buſineſs 


of the Method taught in the Fourth Part. And it is for 


the ſame Reaſon that we deferred ſpeaking of Axioms 
and Demonſtrations, that they might be handled in 
the ſame Place. 
— Theſe are the main Views wherein we wrote this 
Logic. Perhaps, notwithſtanding all our Care, very 
few will profit by it, or be ſenſible of the Advantage 
it is of to them; becauſe Men do but ſeldom take the 
Pains to make uſe of the Precepts they have learn'd. 
However, we hope that thoſe who read it with ſome 
Attention, will, at leaſt, get ſuch a Tincture from it, 
as will render them more exact and ſolid in their 
Judgments, tho' they themſelves may not take notice 
of it ; as there are certain Medicines which cure 
Diſtempers only by increaſing the Vigour and fortify- 
ing the Parts. Be it as it will, we are certain it can 
be no great Hindrance to any body; ſince Perſons 


of moderate Learning may read and ſtudy it in Seven 


or Eight Days: And it will be very ſtrange, if in ſo 


much 
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much Variety of Matter, every one docs not meet 


with ſomething to make Amends for the Time he 


ſpends upon it. 


The SzconD DisCOURSE, 


Containing an A NSWER t0 the principal Ovjeftions 
which have been made againſt this Logic. 
A L that are reſolved to impart their Works to 
the Publick View, muſt be contented to have 
as many Judges as Readers: Neither ought they to 


think this Condition unjuſt or hard; for if they are 


really diſintereſted, they muſt give up all their Pro- 
perty in them, at the ſame time that they make them 
man and look upon them afterwards with the 
ame Indifference as upon the Works of a Stranger. 

The only Right they can lawfully reſerve to 
themſelves is that of Correcting what ſhall be 
found detective, wherein the various Cenſures made 
of Books are extreamly ſerviceable: For they are 
always uſeful when they are Juſt, and even when 
Unjuſt they do no harm, becauſe we are free to take 
no Notice of them. 

Yet Prudence does often make it requiſite to 
ny even with thoſe Opinions which we do not 
think well grounded ; becauſe-if they do not con- 
vince us, that what is found fault with 1s really 
bad, they at leaſt ſhew us, that it is not ſuited to 


the Capacity of thoſe who diſapprove of it. Now — 


it is undoubtedly better, when it may be done 
without falling into a greater Inconveniency, to 


make Choice of ſo juſt a Medium, as to ſatisfy Per- 


{ons 
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ſons really Judicious, without diſpleaſing thoſe of 
more narrow Conceptions, ſince we muſt not ex- 


pect to have only Men of Learning and Genius for 


our Readers, 
For this Reaſon it were to be wiſhed, that the 


firſt Editions of Books were looked upon only as 


rough Eſſays, which the Authors propoſe to the 
Examination of Men of Letters; and that after- 
wards, with the Help of the different Lights they 


have receiv'd, they ſhould ſet to Work afreſh to. 


bring their Compoſitions to all the Perfection that 
their Capacity can raiſe them to. . 

This Conduct we ſhould gladly have follow'd in 
the Sccond Edition of our Loo fc, if we had 


heard more of what the World ſaid of the Firſt, 


We have done however all that lies in our Power, 
and have added, {truck out, and corrected, ſeveral 
Things, by the Advice of thoſe who were ſo kind 
as to let us know what they diſliked. 

Ard firit, tor the Language, we almoſt every 
where followed the Opinion of two Perſons, who 
gave themſelves the Trouble to ſhew us ſome 
Faults that were crept in thro' Inadvertency, and 
certain Expreſſions which they did not think well 
choſen. And we made bold to diſſent from their 
Advice only when, upon Conſultation with others, 
we found the Opinions divided; in which cafe we 
thoupht our ſelves at Liberty to be guided by our 
own Sentiments. 


As to Things, the Reader will find more Addi- 


tions than either Alterations or Retrenchments ; be- 
cauſe we were not ſo thoroughly informed of what 
was objected to, with reference to them. How- 
ever, it is true we heard of ſome Objections 
that were made, in general, againſt t ec Book, which 


we did not think it wou'd be worth while to dwell 


long upon, becauſe we were perſwaded, that the 


very Perſons who made them, wou'd be caſily (3- 


tified 
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tisfied if they were told the Motives we had in 
View, when we wrote the 'Things they blame. For 
which reaſon it will not be amiſs to anſwer here 
the chief of thoſe Objections. FX VP 
Some were offended at the Title of the Art of _ 
Thinking; inſtead of which, they wou'd have us 
5 The Art of * juſtly. But they are de- 
r'd to conſider, that as it is the Deſign of Logic 
to give Rules for all the Actions of the Mind, as 
well for ſimple Ideas, as for Judgment and Argu- 
mentation, no other Word wou'd have compriſed 
all thoſe different Actions, and the Word Thought 
moſt certainly includes them all; for ſimple Ideas 
are Thoughts, Judgments are Thoughts, and Ar- 
guments are Thoughts. It is true, we might call 
it The Art of Ttinbing well; but that Addition was 
not neceſſary, being ſufficiently implied by the | 
Word Art, which fignifies, of itſelf, a Method of 
doing any Thing well, as Ariftotle himſelf obſerves. 
And therefore Authors have thought it ſufficient to 
ſay, The Art of Painting, The Art of Numbers; be- 
cauſe it 1s go: aus there is no need of an Art for 
ill Painting, or for wrong caſting Accounts. _— 
There is an Objection of much more Conſe- 
quence, made againſt the multitude of Things we 
have drawn from other Sciences in the Compoſiti- 
on of this Logic; and becauſe it attacks the very 
Deſign of the Whole, and ſo gives us an Opportu- 
nity of explaining it fully, it will be neceſſary to 
examine this with the more Care. To what pur- | 
Poſe, ſay they, is all this Motley of Rhetoric, Mo- 
rality, Metaphyſic, and Geometry? When we 
think only to meet with Precepts of Logic, we 
are of a ſudden carry'd into the higheſt Sciences, 
before the Author is informed whether we know any 
Thing of them or not. Ought he not rather to have 
ſuppoſed, that if we were already perfect in all 
thoſe Sciences, we ſhou'd have no need of his 
Logic 
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Logic? And had he not better have given it us in 


aà plain and ſimple Manner, explaining the Rules 


by Examples taken from common Things, than to 
embaraſs them with ſo many Matters as quite choak 
them up ? 5 
But they who argue in this Manner, have not 
ſufficiently conſidered, that the greateſt Fault a 
Book can be guilty of, 1s the not being read, fince 
it can be uſeful only to thoſe who read it : And 
that conſequently whatever contributes to gain a 


Book Readers, contributes alſo to make it uſeful. 


Now it 1s certain, had we wrote according to their 


Method, and compiled a dry Logic, with the ordi- 


nary Examples of Animal and Horſe; let it have 


been never ſo exact and regular, it wou'd only have 
augmented the Number of thoſe which the World 
is overitock'd with already, and which no er 


looks into. Whereas, it is this Collection of dif- 


ferent Things that has cauſed this to be ſo much 
called for, and which makes the Reading of it leſs 


ea: A s # = 
diltaſtful than the others. 


But yet it was not the principal Aim we had in 


making this Mixture to draw in Readers, and ma- 


king it more diverting than the common Logics: 
We are apt to believe we have followed the moſt 


natural and moſt advantageous Method of hand- 


ling this Art, in applying a Remedy to an Incon- 


venience, which render'd the Study of it almoſt 


wholly uſeleſs. 


Experience evinces, that of a Thouſand young 


Men that learn Logic, hardly Ten know any thing 
of the Matter, in fix Months after they have finiſh- 


ed their Courſe. Now the true Cauſe of this fre- 


uent Forgetfulneſs or Negligence ſeems to be, 
that tho? all the Matters treated of in Logic are in 
themſelves very abſtrafted, and remote from com- 
mon Uſe, they are further explained by Examples 
that are neither diverting, nor ever likely Eu 
| | | tal ke 
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\ renewed by Practice. 


ſant. 


talked of in Converſation : So that the Mind, 
which 10 0 itſelf to them with Diſguſt, retains 
them with Difficulty, and eaſily loſes all the Ideas 
it had conceived of them, becauſe they are never 

Beſides, as theſe common Examples do not ſuf- 
ficiently give them to underſtand, that this Art is 
applicable to any Thing uſeful, they accuſtom 
themſelves to confine Logic to Logic only, without 
extending it any further; whereas it was invented 
to ſerve as an Inſtrument to the other Sciences: So 


that having never ſeen its true Uſe, they make 


none at all of it, and are even glad to diſcharge- 
themſelves of it, as of a mean unprofitable Know- 
ledge. 


We therefore believed the trueſt Remedy for this 
Inconvenience was, not to ſeparate Logic, fo much 


as it has hitherto been, from the reſt of the Scien- 


ces, for whoſe Service it is intended, but to join 
them to ſolid Inſtructions by means of Examples, 


in ſuch a manner, that the Rules and the Practice 
may be ſeen at one view; to the intent, that Men 


may learn to judge of thoſe Sciences by means of 


Logic, and to retain Logic by means of thoſe Sci- 
ENCES. - | | | 


So that this Diverſity is ſo far from choaking up 


the Precepts, :that a can contribute more to 
the making of them. clear 


y.. underſtood, and better 
retain'd; becauſe of themſelves they are too ſubtile 
to ſtamp any Impreſſion upon the Mind, unleſs they 
are illuſtrated by ſomething more ſenſi ble and plea- 


To make this Mixture the more uſeful, we have 
not borrowed Examples ſrom thoſe Sciences at ran- 
dom; but we have pick'd out the moſt important 


Points, and ſuch as might beſt ſerve to fu:nith Rules 


and Principles of finding out the Truth in thoſe 
other 
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other Matters which we cou'd not properly take 
Notice of. | e ; 
For Example, as to what concerns Rhetoric, we 
conſidered, that the Aſſiſtance which can be drawn 
from it in finding out of I kqughts, Expreſſions, 
and Embelliſhments, is much leſt conſiderable than 
is imagined. The Wit provides Thoughts cnow; 
Uſe gives Expreſſions ; and Figures and Orna- 
ments are generally ſuperabundant. 
S0 that the main Advantage we. reap from Rhe- 
toric, is to avoid certain 1H Habits of Writing and 
Speaking, and eſpecially an artificial Neclamato 
Style made up of falie Thoughts, of Hyperboles, 
and of forced Figures; which is the greateſt Vice 
an Orator can be guilty of. Now perhaps you will 
find in this Logic as much Inſtruction to know and 
avoid thoſe Faults, as in the Books which -are 
wrote on Purpoſe ; the laſt Chapter of the firſt 
Part ſhewing the Nature of the figurative Style, 
at the ſame time teaches the Uſe that ought to be 
made of it, and the true Rule to know good Fi- 
gures from bad. That which treats of Topics in 
general, may very much help to prune away the 
ſuperfluous Abundance of common Thoughts. The 
Article relating to the vicious Realoning into which 
Eloquence is apt to lead thoſe who itudy it, does, 
by laying it down for a Maxim, that Nothing ought. 
to be rec:on'd Beautiful which is Falſe, propoſe 
one of the moſt important Rules of true Rhetoric, 
and which may be of very great Aſſiſtance in form- 
ing the Mind to a ſimple, natural, and judicious 
Way of Writing, Laſtly, what is ſaid in the 
ſame Chapter, of the Care that ought to be taken 
not to ſtir up the Malignity of thoſe to whom we 
direct our Diſcourfe, teaches to avoid a vaſt Num- 
ber of Faults, which are ſo much the more dan- 
gerous, as they are with Difficulty perceived. 


As 
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As for Ethics (or Morality) the principal Deſign 


of our Subject wou'd not give us leave to ſay very 
much of it. However, I believe it will be allowed 
that what we have ſet down in the Chapter of falſe 
Ideas of Goods and Evils in the firſt Part, and in 
that of the fallacious Reaſoning Men are guilty of 
in the Conduct of Civil Life, is of very wide Ex- 
tent, and may help us to diſcover a very great Part 
of the Miſtakes we are apt to fall into. . 
"There is nothing more conſiderable in Metaphy- 
fics, than the Origin of our Ideas ; the Separation 
of Spiritual Ideas from Corporeal Images ; the Di- 
ſtinction of the Soul from the Body, and the Proots 


of its Immorality, grounded 1 555 that Diſtinction. 


And this you will find pretty largely handled in the 
firſt and fourth Parts. 

In different Places you may find even the great- 
eſt Part of the gencral Principles of Phyſics, which 
may very eaſily be collected in your Mind; and 


Light enough may be gathered from what we have 


ſaid of Ponderoſity, ſenſible Qualities, of the Actions 
of the Senſes, of attractive Faculties, of occult Vir- 
tues, of ſubſtantial Forms, to efface a great Number 
of falſe Ideas, which the Prejudices of Youth have 
left upon the Mind. | 

Not that there will be no Neceſſity of ſtudying all 
theſe Things more carefully in the Books which ex- 
preſsly treat of them; but we eonſider'd, that there 
were ſeveral Perſons who not intending themſelves for 
Divinity (wherein it is neceſſary to be perfect Maſter 
of the School-Philoſophy, which is, as it were, its 


Tongue) may be contented with a more general No- 
tion of thoſe Sciences. Now tho' they may not find 


in this Book all that they ought to learn of it, yet 
we may ſay with Truth, they will find almoſt all chat 

they need to retain. _ 
What is objected, that there are ſome of theſe Exam- 
ples waich are not enough adapted to the . 
egin- 
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Beginners, is true only with reference to the Geome- 
trical Examples. For, as to the reſt, they may be 
underſtood by all that have any Genius, tho' they 
never learn'd any Thing of Philoſophy: And perhaps, 


they may be even more intelligible to thoſe who are 


as yet untainted with any Prejudices, than to thoſe 

whole Heads are filled with the Maxims of the com- 

mon Philoſophy. _ . e 
For the 1 Examples, it is true, they 
will not be underitood by every Body; but this is no 

great Incon venience : For we have only brought them 

into thoſe Chapters where Geometry is expreſsly 

and ſolely handled, which for that Reaſon may eafily 

be paſſed over, or in Things ſufficiently plain of 
themſelves, or ſo cleared by other Examples, that they 

are in no Want of Geometrical Illuſtrations. 

Beſides, if you obſerve the Places where t eſe 
Examples are brought in, you will be convinced that 
it had been a hard Matter to have found out ot ers ſo 
proper; there being only this Science which affords 


us clear Ideas and inconteſtible Propoſi tions. 


For Example, {peaking of reciprocal Proprieties, we 
have ſaid that they were R-#angled Triangles ; that the 
Square of the Hypothenule is equal to the Square of 
the Sides : This is plain and certain to all who under- 
ſtand it; and thoſe who do not may take it for granted, 
and will full as well conceive the Thing to which 
that Example is applied. 

But if we had made Uſe of what is generally brought 
up on this Occaſion, namely, the Rifibility which they 
ſay is a Propriety of Man; we had advanced a Thing 
both very obſcure and very diſputable : For if by the 
Word Riſibility is meant the Power of making a 


certain Grimace which is produced by laughing, we 


cannot ſee why a Beaſt might not be taught to make 
the ſame Grimace ; and perhaps there may be ſome 
that do fo. If this Word includes not only the 
Change of Face made in laughing, bur alſo the 3 
whic 
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which accompanies and occaſions it, and that ſo by 
Riſibility is underſtood the Power of laughing with © 
Thought; then all humane Actions wou'd become 
= reciprocal Proprieties in that reſpect, there being none 
|_| but what are proper to Man alone, if they be annexed 
| to Thought. Thus, it may as well be ſaid, that it 
| | is a Propriety of Man to Walk, to Ear, to Drink; 
becauſe Man alone Walks, Eats, and Drinks, with 
Thought. If it be thus taken, we ſhall never want 
Examples of Proprieties: But even then they wou'd 
not be ſatisfactory to thoſe who aſcribe Thought to 
Beaſts, and who conſequently might alſo allow them 
to laugh with Thought. Whereas the Example we 
have made uſe of can never be controverted or cavil'd 
at 
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In like manner, we deſigned to ſhew in another | 

Place, that there are ſome corporeal Things which we | 
conceive in a ſpiritual Manner, and without forming 
to ourſelves the Image of them: To confirm this, we 
have quoted the Example of a Figure of a Thoufand _ 
Angles, which we conceive clearly in our Minds, tho' 

we cannot form to ourſelves any diſtin& Image that 
can repreſent its Proprieties. And by the way, we 

ſaid that one of the Proprieties of that Figure is, that 

A all its Angles were equal to 1996 Right Angles. Ir 

| is viſible, that this Example very well proves what we 

; intended to make out in that Place. 

|. It remains only to clear ourſelves from a more in- 

[ | vidious Complaint that ſome Perſons have made againſt = 

us, that we have brought in Ariſtotle for Examples of 

I defective Definitions and falſe Reaſonings ; which they 

[| think is done out of a ſecret Intention to depreciate 

IF Philoſopher. „ 4 

= But they wou'd never have pronounced ſo ſevere a 
Sentence againſt us, had they conſidered the true Rules 

which ought to be obſerved in citing Examples of 
Faults; and which we followed in quoting Ariſtetle. 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, Experience ſhews, that moſt of thoſe Mi- 


ſtakes which are generally inſtanced are of little Uſe, 


and are ſoon forgot, becauſe they are form'd at Plea- 


ſure, and are fo groſs and obVious, that it is thought 
* impoſſible ever to fall into them. It is therefore much 
the ſurer way, in order to fix what is ſaid of ſuch 


| Faults in the Memory, and make Men more cautious 


to avoid them, to chuſe real Examples taken from 
ſome noted Author, whoſe Reputation may make them 


be the more upon their Guard againſt thoſe Miſtakes, 


fich they find even the greateſt Men may be guilty 


” of. | | 
Beſides, as it ought to be every one's Endeavour to 
make what he writes as uſeful as poſſible, he ſhould . 


chuſe ſuch Examples of Faults as it imports us not to 
be ignorant of; for it would not be worth while to 


load our Memory with all the Dreams of Flud, Vanbel- 


mont, and Paracelſus. It is therefore better to draw 
our Examples from famous Authors, whoſe Writings 
ue are in ſome ſort obliged to be Maſters of even to 
their very Faults. 


Dio all this is exactly to be found in Ariſtotle. For 
nothing can make us more careful to avoid a Fault, than 


do ſee that ſo great a Genius could miſcarry in it. And 
bis Philolophy is become ſo celebrated, by means of 
the vaſt Numbers of ingenious Men who have embraced 
it, that there is a Neceſſity of knowing even the Er- 


rors he could be guilty of. Thus, as we thought it 
would be very uſeful for the Readers of this Book to 
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and that nevertheleſs there can be no Advantage in 


learn by the way divers Articles of that Philoſophy, 


being deceived, we gave an Account of them to make 
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him Honour as much poſſibly we could in Things 
wherein we differ from him, that we took thoſe Ex- 
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amples out of his Books ; 388 beſides it is viſible, 
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them known, and at the ſame time ſhewed the Faults - 
we obſerved in them. | 
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It is not therefore to depreciate Ariſtotle, but to do 


that 
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that thoſe Matters which we have corrected him in, 
are of very little Importance, and do not touch the 
Foundation of his Philoſophy, which it was by no 
means our Deſign to attack. 8 

If we make no mention of thoſe Things wherein 
Ariſtotle has excelled in ſeveral of his Books, the Rea- 
ſon was, becauſe the Series of the Diſcourſe would 
not admit of our ſo doing; but if an Occaſion had of- 
fer'd, we had done it gladly, and we ſhould not 
have fail'd to give him he juſt Applauſe he del. rvee. 


For it is certain Ariſſotle had a vait and extenſive Ge- 


nius, and in every Subject he handles diſcovers a great 
Number of Conſequences : For which Reaſon be has 
been very ſucelsful in what he has ſaid of the Paſſions 
in the Second Book of his Rhetorick. | 


There are alſo many fine Things in his Books of 


Politicks and Ethicks; in his Problems, and in his 
Hiſtory of Animals : And let his Analytics be thought 
never ſo confuſed, it muſt however be confeſſed, that 
almoſt all we know of the Rules of Logic is borrow'd 
from thence. So that indeed there is no Author from 
whom we have taken more Things in this Logic than 
from Ariſtotle; the main Body of the Precepts being 
Bis. . 
The leaſt perfect of his Works ſeems to be his Phy 

fics, as it was alſo that which was longeſt condemned 
and prohibited by the Church; as a learned Man has 
proved in a Book on purpoſe. But the chief Fault 
even of that is not that it is falſe, but on the contrary 
that it is too true, and teaches us nothing but Things 
which it 1s impoſſible not to know. For who can 
doubt, that all Things conſiſt of Matter and a certain 
Form of Matter? Who can doubt, that in order to 
Matter's acquiring a new Manner and a new Form, it 


the Privation of it? Who, laſtly, can doubt thoſe 
other Metaphyſical Principles, that every thing de- 
pends upon Form; that Matter alone does no- 
2 thing; 


4. 


muſt before have it not; that is to ſay, it muſt have 
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thing; that there are Place, Motion, Qualities, Facul- 
ties? But after we have learnt all theſe Things, we 


do not ſeem to have learnt any thing new, nor are 
we e' er the more capable of accounting for any of the 


Effects of Nature. 


If there are any that aver that we ought not in any 
wile to declare our Diſſent from Ar:ſiotle, it would be 
ealy to prove their Aſtertion unreaſonab e. 

For if we owe a Deference to any Philoſophers, it 
can be only for two Reaſons; either upon Account of 
Truth which they maintained, or upon Account of the 
Authority and Number of their Abettors. ” 

Upon Account of 'Truth, they ought always to be 


reſpected when they are in the right; but Truth can 
never require us to reſpect Fal ſiood in any Man upon 


Earth. | | 

As for the univerſal Conſent of Men in approving 
of a Philoſopher, it certainly deferves ſome Reſpect, 
and it would be imprudent to run counter to it, 
without great Precaution ; and the Reaſon is, that by 
attacking what is univerſally received, we are ſuf- 
pected of Preſumption, in thinking our ſelves wiſer 
than the reſt of Mankind. © 


But: when the World is divided in their Opinions 


of an Author, and that there are Perſons of Reputa- 
tion on both Sides, we are not then obliged to that 
Reſervedneſs, and we may freely declare what we ap- 
prove, and what we diſapprove in thoſe Books which 
are in Diſpute among the Men of Letters; for in that 


Cale we do not oppoſe our Sentiments againſt thoſe 
d his Party, but only range. our 


of the Author an 
ſelves on the Side of their Antagoniſts. _ ho 
This properly is the State Ari/torl-'s Philoſophy now 


ſtands in. As it has undergone various Fortunes, ha- 


ving at one time been univerſally rejected, and at ano- 


ther univerſally approved; it is placed now in a Me 
dium betwcen thoſe two Extreams; it is defended by 
leveral learned Men, and attacked by others of no 
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Jeſs Reputation : Books are daily written with Free- 
dom -on both Sides of the Queſtion in France, Flan- 
ers, England, Germany, Holland: The Converſation of 
Faris is as much divided as the printed Treatiſes, and 
no body is offended at your declaring againſt him. 
The moſt celebrated Profeſſors no longer bind them- 
ſelves down to the Slavery of blindly receiving what- 
ever tkey find in his Books. Scme of his Opinions 


are. even generally baniſhed ; for what Phyſician will 


now affirm that the Nerves come from the Heart, as 
Ariſtotle believed ; ſince Anatomy clearly ſhews that 
they take their Riſe from the Brain, which made 
St. Auguſtin ſay, Qui ex puntto cerebri, & quaſi centro ſen- 
inaria diſtributione diffudit. And where is 
chat Philoſopher who will be ſo obſtinate as to affirm, 
that the Swiftneſs of ponderous Things increaſes in 
Proportion to their Weight; when any Man may con- 
Fure this Opinion of Ariſtotle's, by letting fall from a 
high Place two Ll never ſo unequal in Weight, 
e will find but very little Ine- 

uality of Swiftneſs? . 
All violent Conditions are generally but of ſhort 
Duration, and all Extreams are violent. Tis hard 
Meaſure to condemn all A iſtotle's Opinions in general, 
(as has been formerly done) and it is as hard to force 


Mien to ſubſcribe blindly to every thing he ſays, and 


to make him the Standard of the Truth of Philoſo- 
phical Opinions; which afterwards ſeem'd to be un- 
ads Men cannot long endure ſuch Tyranny 
but by degrees they will recover the Poſſeſſion of 
their natural and reaſonable Freedom, which conſiſts 
in approving what we think true, and rejecting what 


_- we think falſe. | 


Reaſon does not refuſe to ſubmit to Authority in 
thoſe Sciences which, treating of Things that are 
*bove Reaſon, muſt follow another Light, which can 
be anly Divine Authority. But in Humane Sciences, 


which, profes the Support of Reaſon only, no body 


Can 
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can bear to be forced to ſubmit to Authority, contrary? 
to Reaſon. 5 1 n | 
This is the Rule we have followed in ſpeaking of 


: the Opinion of Philoſophers, both ancient and mo- 
dern. We have in both looked only for the Truth, 
without eſpouſing the Sentiments of either in general, 


and without declaring ourſelves an Enemy to one 
more than to the other. eps, e 

Jo that all the Concluſion that can be made, wheir 
we reject any Opinion either of Ariſtotle or another, is, 
that we are not of that Author's Opinion upon that 
Occaſion ; but it can never be inferred from thence, 
that we are not of their Opinion in other Points, 
much leſs that we have any Averſion to them, or any 
Deſign of leſſening their Reputation. We believe 


this Way of Proceeding will be approved of / every 


equitable Perſon, and that there will appear quite 
thro' this Work nothing but a ſincere Deſire of coutri- 
buting to the publick Good, as far as can be done by 
a Book of this nature, without entertaining Paſſion or 


Hatred againſt any one. 
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Art of ThixkIxS. 


.OGIC 6 the Art of ctohtly direAing our 
Reaſon in the Knowledge of Things, in or- 
dee to inſtruct both ourſelves and otners in 
the ſame. | 

This Art conſiſts in the Reflections Men have made 
upon the four principal Operations of the Mind, 
Conceiving, Judging, Reaſon ing, and Diſofing. 

We call by the Name of Conception the imple View 
we have of 'Things as they offer themſelves to our 
Mind, as when we repreſent to ourſelves a Sun, an 
Earth, a 'Tree, a Circle, a Square, Thought, Entity, 
without forming any expreſs Judgment of them. 
And the Form by which we paint theſe Things to 
| ourſelves, is call'd an Idea. 
F We call by the Name of Judgment that Action of 
the Mind, whereby, joining together divers Ideas, it 
5 affirms or denies this to be that; as when having the 
f Idea of the Earth, and the Idea is round, I affirm or 
. * that the Earth i is round. . 
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By Reaſoning is meant that Action of the Mind, by 
which it forms one Judgment out of ſeveral others; 
as when having judged that true Virtue ought to be 
referred to God, and that the Virtue of the Pagans 
was not referred to God, we from thence conclude 


that the Virtue of the Pagans was no true Virtue. 


D:ſpoſition is the Name for that Action of the Mind 
by which, having upon one Subject (as for Example 
upon the Humane Body) various Ideas, various Judg- 
ments, and various Reaſonings, it diſpoſes them in 
ſuch a manner as may be moſt proper for the clear Ex- 


plication of that Subject. This is what is alſo called 


NMethbed. | 

All theſe Operations we perform by Nature, and 
they are ſometimes done better by thoſe who never 
learnt one fingle Rule of Logic, than by thoſe who 


have {ftudy'd it. 


This Art, therefore, does not conſiſt in finding out 
a Way to perform theſe Operations, fince Nature her 


felt took Care to provide for that when ſhe gave us 


Reaſon; but in waking Reflections upon what Na- 
ture ſo operates, which is ſerviceable to us in three 
Things. 555 

The firſt is, in ſatisfving us that we make a right 
Uſe of our Reaſon; for the Conſideration of the 
Rule begets in us a new Attention. 

Ihe ſecond is, in mere eaſily detecting and cxplain- 


ing the Error or Defect which may happen in the 


Operations of our Mind. For we do often, by the 
mere Light of Nature, diſcover that an Argument is 
falſe, but we do not at the ſame time diſcover wherein 
it is falſe; as taoſe who do not underſtand Painting 
may be ſhock'd at a Fault in a Picture, without being 
able to tell what that Fault is. 
The third is, in giving us an Inſight into the Na- 
ture of the Mind by the Obſervations we make upon 
its Actions; which of itſelf is more valuable (if we 
conſider only the Speculation) than the Knowledge 
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of all the Corporeal Things in the Univerſe, which 
are infinitely below the Spiritual Things. 

If the Reflections we make upon our Thoughts 
had been made only for ourſelves, it had been enough 
to have conſidered them naked in themſelves, with- 


out cloathing them with Words or any other Signs: 


But becauſe we cannot communicate our Thoughts to 
one another, unleſs we join them to exterior Marks; 
and becauſe alſo this Cuſtom is grown ſo ſtrong, that 
even when we meditate alone, Things never offer 
themſelves to our Mind without the Words we have 


been uſed to expreſs them by; it is neceſſary in Lo- 


ic to confider Ideas join'd to Words, and Words 
Join'd to Ideas. | 1 5 
From all that has been ſaid it neceſſarily follows, 
that Logic may be divided into four Parts, according 


to the different Reflections which we make upon 
theſe four Operations of the Mind. 
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THE 


FIRST PART: 


Containing Reflections upon the Ideas, or Fo ft 


Operation of the Mind, which is as 
Conception. 


; A 8 we can have no Knowledge of what is without 


us, but by the help of the Ideas which are with- 
in us; the Reflections that may be made upon our 
Ideas are perhaps the molt important Part of Logic, 


FX becauſe i it is the Foundation of all the reſt. 


Theſe Reflections may he deduced under five 


Heads, according to the five Manners in which we 


conſider Ideas. 


by 


According to their Nature and Origin. 
According to the principal Difference of the Ob- 
jects they repreſent. 

According to their Simplicity or Compoſition; 

wherein we ſhall treat of the Abſtractions and 

Preciſions of the Intellect. 

4. According to their Extent or Reſtriction; that 
is to ſay, their Univerſality, Particularity, and 
Singularity. _ 

5. According to their Clearneſs and Obſcurity, or 

Diſtinction and Confuſion. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of Ideas according to their Nature and Origin. 


3 E Word Idea is of the Number of thoſe which 
are ſo clear, that they cannot be explain'd by 


others, becauſe none are more clear and ſimple. 
But all that can be done to prevent any Miſtake in 


this Caſe, is to take Notice of the falſe Senſe which 


18 pot upon this Word by thoſe who reſtrain it to that 
only way of conceiving Things, which is performed 
by the Application of the Mind to the Images painted 
in our Brain, and which is called Imagination. 


For, as St. Auſtin often obſerves, Man ever ſince his 


Fall has been ſo accuſtomed to conſider only Corporeal 
Things, whoſe Images enter thro' the Senſes into the 
Brain, that it is generally imagined we cannot con- 
ceive a Thing when we cannot imagine it, that is, 
repreſent it to. ourſelves under a Corporeal Image ; as 
if this were the only Manner in which we could think 


and conceive. 


Whereas we cannot reflect upon what paſſes in our 


Mind, wit out being convinced that we conceive a 


vaſt Number of Things without any ſuch Images, and 


that there is a wide Difference between Imagination 


and pure Intellection. For when, for Example, I 
Imagine to myſelf a Triangle, I do conceive it not 
only as a Figure terminated by three right Lines; 
but I further conſider thoſe three Lines as preſent, 
by the Force and interior Application of my Mind ; 
and this properly is what is called imagining. But 


if I think of a Figure of a thouſand Angles, I indeed. 


conceive it to be a Figure confiſting of a thouſand 


Sides, as eaſily as I conceive a Triangle to be a Fi- 


gure conſiſting of three Sides only; but I cannot ima- 
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gine to myſelf the thouſand Sides of that Figure, 
nor (if I may uſe the Expreſſion) look upon them 
with the Eyes of my Mind, as if they were preſent. 

It is however true, that the Habit we have con- 
tracted of making uſe of our Imagination when we 
think of Corporeal Things, is the Reaſon that when | 
we conceive a Figure of a thouſand Angles, we often 
make to ourſelves a confuſed Repreſentation of ſome 
Figure; but it is evident the Figure which we then 


repreſent to ourſelves by the help of the Imagination, 
p jy 8 


is not really a Figure of a thouſand Angles, becauſe 
it does not in the leaſt differ from what I ſhould re- 
preſent to my ſelf if I thought of a Figure of ten 
thouſand Angles ; nor does it in any wiſe ſerve to 
ſhew the Proprieties wherein conſiſts the Difference 
of a Figure of a thouſand Angles from any other Po- 
lygon. | | | CS 

q cannot therefore, to ſpeak juſtly, imagine to my- 
ſelf a + poke of a thouſand Angles, ſince the Image 
which I ſhou'd go about to paint in my Imagination, 
would as ſoon repreſent to me any other Figure of a 
great Number of Angles as that of a thouſand Angles, 
and yet I can conceive it very clearly and very diſtinct- 
ly; fince I can demonſtrate all the Proprieties of it, 


| particularly that all its Angles together are equal to 


1996 Right Angles ; and conſequently 'tis one thing 


to imagine, and another to conceive. | 

This is demonſtrated {till more clearly, if we con- 
ſider many Things which we conceive very diſtinctly, 
tho they are far from being of the Number of thoſe 


which we can imagine. For what do we conceive 


more plainly than our Thought when we think ? 


And yet it is impoſſible to imagine to ourſelves a 
Thought, or to paint any Image of it in our Brain. 
The Affirmation Yes, and the Negation No, cannot 
neither have any Image annexed to them: He that 
judges that the Earth is round, and he that judges 
that it is not round, having both the ſame Things a 
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lineated in the Brain, namely, the Earth and Rotun- 
dity, only the one adding the Affirmation, which is 
an Action of his Mind, and which he conceives with- 
out any Corporeal Image, and the other a contrary 
Action, which is Negation, and which is even leſs 
capable of an Image than t'other. 55 

When therefore we ſpeak of Ideas, we do not in- 
tend by that Word the Images which are painted in 
the Fancy, but all that is in our Mind, when we can 


ſay with Truth that we conceive a Thing, be the 


Manner wherein we conceive it what it will. 

From whence it follows, that we can expreſs no- 
thing by our Words when we our ſelves underſtand 
what we ſay, but that it muſt of courſe be evident 
that we have within us the Idea of the 'Thing which 
we ſignify by our Words, tho? that Idea be at ſome 
Times more clear, and at others more confuſed, as 
we ſhall hereafter ſhew. For it would be a Contra- 
dition to myſelf to ſay that I know what I ſay when 
I pronounce a Word, but that yet I do not conceive 
any thing when I pronounce it, beſides the Sound of 


the Word itſelf. 


And this pla nly proves the Falſity of two very 
dangercus Opinions which have been advanced by 
ſome Philoſophers of this Age. = 
Ihe firſt is, that we have no Idea of God. For if we 
had no Idea of him upon our pronouncing the Name of 


God, we ſhould conceive nothing but theſe three 
Let ers, G, O, D, and one of our Countrymen would 


have nothing farther ariſe in his Mind at hearing the 
Name of God, than if entering into a Synagogue, 
and being entirely ignorant of the Hebrew Tongue, 
he ſhould hear pronounced in Hebrew, 4donai, or 

Elobim, * | 
And when mortal Men have uſurped the Name of 
God, {like Cl gulu and Domitian ) they had not com- 
mitted any Impiety, ſince there is nothing in thoſe 
Letters, or in thoſe two Syllables Deus, which may 
| | | nt 
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not be aſcribed to any Man, if no Idea be affixed to 
them. For which Reaſon the Hollander is not called 
impious for having taken the Name of Ludo vicus 
Daus. Wherein then conſiſted the Impiety of thoſe 
Princes, but that by leaving to this Word Deus a part 
at leaſt of its Idea, to wit, that of an encellent and 


adorable Nature, they aſſumed the Name with the 
Idea annexed to it? | 


But if we have no Idea of God, whereon do we 
build all that we ſay of God; as, that there is but 


One, that he is Eternal, Almighty, Good, Omniſ- 
cient, ſince there is nothing of all this included in 
the Sound of the Word God, but only in the Idea 
which we have of God, and which we have joined to 
that Sound? + | 

For this alone it alſo is, that we deny the Appella- 
tion of God to all the falſe Deities, not becauſe the 


Word might not be aſcribed to them if materially ta- 


ken, ſince it has been aſcribed to them by the Pa- 
gans; but becauſe the Idea which is within us of 


the Sovereign Being, and which Uſe has ſtrictly uni- 


ted to this Word God, will not agree with any but 
the One True God. 5 

The ſecond of theſe falſe Opinions is what an Eng- 
liſfoman has ſaid, That Reaſoning is perbaps nothing elſe 
ut a Connexion and Chain of Names lin d together by the 


Word Eſt, It is. Whence it follows, that by Reaſon we 


conclude nothing at all touching the Nature of Things, but 
only touching their Appellations ; that is to ſay, we barely 
ſee whether we join tog:ther the Names of Things well or ill, 
according to the Conventions we have made at Pleaſure rela- 
ting to their Sign ficat ions. Fo 

To which the ſame Author adds; If this be ſo, as 
certainly it may be /0, Reaſoning will depend upon Words, 
Words m_ the Imagination, and the Imagination will 
perbaps depend, as I believe it does, upon the Movement o 


the Organs of the Body; and thus our Soul ( Mens) will 


be nothing e:ſe than a Movement in ſome Parts of the Orga- 
We 
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We are to believe that theſe Words contain only 


an ObjeQion far remote from the Senſe of the Author 
that here propoſes it; but if we take them in an aſ- 


ſertive Senſe, they tend to ruin the Immortality of 


the Soul: It is of Conſequence to ſhew the Falſity 
of them, which will be no hard Matter to do. For 
the Conventions which this Philoſopher ſpeaks of, 
can have been nothing elſe but the Agreement Men 
have made to uſe certain Sounds as the Signs of the 
Ideas we have in our Mind. So that if beſides the 
Names we had not within us the Ideas of the Things, 


this Convention had been impracticable, as it is im- 


poſſible by any Convention whatſoever to make a 

lind Man underſtand what we mean by the Words 
Red, Green, Blue; becauſe not having thoſe Ideas, 
he could not unite them to any Sound. 


Moreover, the ſeveral Nations having given va- 


rious Names to Things, even to the moſt clear and 
moſt ſimple, ſuch as are thoſe which are the Objects 
of Geometry, they had never fallen into the ſame 
Reaſonings concerning the ſame Truths, if Rea- 
{-ning was only an Aſſemblage of Names join'd to- 
gether by the Word Eft, Ir is. | | 

And as it appears by this Variety of Words, that 
the Arabians (for Example) never entered into a 
Convention with the French to give the ſame Signifi- 


cation to Sounds; ſo neither could they agree in their 
Judgments and Reaſonings, if their Reaſonings de- 


pended upon that Convention. 

Laſtly, thoſe who ſay that the Signification of 
Words is Arbitrary, do ſpeak in a very obſcure and 
equivocal Manner. For tho' it is true that it is a 
thing meerly arbitrary to join ſuch an Idea to ſuch a 
Sound ſooner than to another, yet the Ideas, eſpecial - 
ly ſuch as arc clear and diſtin, are very far from be- 


ing Arbitrary, or dependant upon our Fancy And, 


to prove this plainly, we aver that it would be ridi- 


culous to believe that very real Effects can proceed 


from 
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from Things meerly Arbitrary. Now when a Man 
has concluded from his Reaſoning, that the Iron Axis 
* which paſſes thro' two Milſtones might turn round 


" * without turning the lower Milſtone, if being round 


it ſelf it alſo paſſed thro'a round Hole; but that it 


could not turn about without turning the upper Mil- 


ſtone, if being ſquare itſelf it were jointed into a 
ſquare Hole in that upper Milſtone ; the Effect he 
ſuppoſes does neceſſarily follow. And conſequently 
bis Reaſoning was not an Aſſemblage of Names ac- 


| cording to a.Convention depending entirely upon the 
Fancy of Men, but a ſolid and concluſive Judgment 


of the Nature of Things from Reflection upon the 
Ideas which he has of them in his Mind, and which 
Men have been pleaſed to denote by certain Names. 
' "This is enough to ſhew what we underſtand by the 
Word Idea; it only remains to ſay ſomething of their 
Origin. 3 „„ 
The whole Queſtion is, Whether all our Ideas pro- 
ceed from the Senſes, and whether the common 
Maxim may be allowed for true, Nihil ft in intellefu 
quod non prius fucrit in ſenſ! . | | 
| This is the Opinion of a Philoſopher much eſteem- 
ed in the World, and who begins his Logic with this 
Propoſition, Omnis Idea or/um ducit a ſenſibus. Every 
Idea owes its Origin to the Senſes. He confeſſes how- 
ever, that all our Ideas were not in our Senſes the 
ſame that they are in our Mind; but he holds that 
they were at leaſt formed out of thoſe which have 
paſſed thro' our Senſes, either by Compoſition, as 
when out of the ſeparate Images of Gold and of a 
Mountain we make a Mountain of Gold ; or by Am- 
plication and Diminution, as when from the Image of 
a Man of an ordinary Size, we form to our ſelves a 
- Giant or a Pigmy ; or by Similitude and Proportion, 


as when from the Idea of a Houſe which we have 


ſeen, we form to ourſelves the Image of a Houſe 
' Which we have not ſeen, And thus, adds he, we 


| con- 
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conceive God (who cannot fall under the Senſes) by 

the Image of a Venerable Old Man. 
According to this Doctrine, tho? all our Ideas ſhould 


not indeed reſemble ſome particular Body which we 


have ſeen, or which has ſtruck our Senſes, they 
would {till be all Corporeal, and would repreſent no- 
thing to us that had not firſt entered the Senſes, at 


leaſt in Parts. And thus we ſhould conceive nothing 


but by Images, reſembling thoſe which are formed 
in the Brain, when we ſee or imagine to ourſelves 
any particular Body. | , 


But tho' this Opinion is held not only by him, but 


alſo by many School-Philoſophers, I ſhall not ſcruple 


to affirm that it is very abſurd, and no leſs contrary to 


Religion than to ſound Philoſophy. For, to ſay no- 
thing but what is plain, there is not any thing we 
conceive more diſtinctly than our Thought, nor any 
Propoſition more clear than this, I think, Therefore I 
am, Now we cannot be convinced of this Propoſi- 
tion, unleſs we diſtinctly conceive what it is to Be, 
and what it is to Thin; neither ought it to be ex- 
pected that we - ſhould explain thoſe Terms, ſince 
they are of the Number of thoſe which are ſo well 
underſtood by every one, that to go about to explain 
them is only to obſcure them. If then it is undenia- 
ble that we have within us the Ideas of Being and of 
Thorrht, I ask, thro' what Senſes did they enter? 
Are they Ideas of Light or Colour, to enter thro' the 
Sight? Are they of a ſhrill or deep Sound, to enter 
thro' the Hearing? Are they odoriferous or noiſome, 
to enter thro' the Smelling ? Are they ſavory or nau- 
ſeous, to enter thro' the Taſte ? Cold or hot, ſoft or 
hard, to enter by the Feeling? If it is anſwered, 
that they were formed from other ſenſible Images, let 
them tell us what thoſe other ſenſible Images are, 
from whence they pretend the Ideas of Being and of 
Thought were formed, and how they could be formed 
either by Compoſition or by Amplication, or by Di- 
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minution or by Proportion. But if they can make 
1 no Reply to this but what muſt be contrary to Rea- 
ſon, it muſt then be allowed us that the Ideas of Be- 
ing and of Thought do not any way owe their Ori- 
gin to the Senſes, but that our Soul is endued with 
the Faculty of forming them from herſelf, tho' it of- 
ten happens that ſhe is incited to do it by ſomething 
that ſtrikes the Senſes; as a Painter may be incited to 
draw a Picture by the Money that is offered him for 
it, without giving Ground to ſay therefore that the 
Picture ow'd its Digi to the Money. 
But what the ſame Authors add, that the Idea we 
have of God owes its Origin to the Senſes, becauſe 
we conceive him under the Image of a Venerable Old 
Man, is a Thought fit only for the Anthropomor- 
phites, and it confounds the real Ideas we have of 
Spiritual Things with the falſe Images which from 
an ill Cuſtom of trying to imagine all Things we form 
to our ſelves of them; whereas it is as abſurd to pre- 
tend to imagine what is not Corporeal, as to pretend 
to hear Colours, and to ſee Sounds. 
Io confute this Opinion, we need only conſide 
that if we had no other Idea of God beſides that of 
a2 Venerable Old Man, all the Judgments we make of 
God muſt to appear falſe to us, when they are con- 
trary to that Idea. For we are naturally induced to 
believe our Judgments are falſe, when we plainly ſee 
they are contrary to the Ideas we have of the 
Things: And thus we could not judge with Certainty 
that God has no Parts, that he is not Corporeal, that 
3 he is every where, that he is inviſible; ſince all this 
is by no means conformable to the Idea of a Ve- 
nerable Old Man. If God did ſometimes reveal Him- 
ſelf under that Form, it does not follow from thence 
ue ſhould have no other Idea of Him but that; ſince 
then we muſt have no Idea of the Holy Ghoſt but 
that of a Dove, becauſe he appeared in the Form of a ] 
Dove; or we mult conceive God only as a Sound, be: 
cauſe. 
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cauſe the Sound of the Name of God ſerves to ſtir up 
his Idea in us. Ns | 4 
It is therefore falſe that all our Ideas proceed from 
our Senſes ; but it may be affirmed, on the contrary, 
that no Idea whatſoever which is in our Mind owes © 
its Origin to the Senſes, unleſs occaſionally, that is 
to ſay, when the Movements made in our Brain 
(which 1s all our Senſes can do) give Occaſion to the 
Soul to form to itſelf divers Ideas which it had not 
formed without thoſe Movements, tho' theſe Ideas 
hardly ever have any thing like the Images delincated 
in the Senſes and in the Brain; and that there are al- 
ſo a very great Number of Ideas, which, not having 
the leait Mixture of any Corporeal Image, cannor, 
without manifeſt Abſurdity, be referred to our 
Senſes. LE 
If it be objected, that at the ſame time that we 
have the Idea even of Spiritual Things, ſuch as of 
Thought, we do nevertheleſs form to ourſelves ſome 
Corporeal Image, atleaſt of the Sound which expreſ- 
| ſes it; this will not be ſaying any thing contrary to 
what we have proved : For this Image of the Sound 
of Thought which we imagine, is not the Image of 
Thought itſelf, but only of a Sound ; and it cannot 
ſerve to make us conceive it any further than that the 
Soul having uſed herſelf when ſhe canceives that 
Sound to conceive Thought alſo, does at the ſame _ 
time form to herſelf an Idea of Thought altogether $ 
Spiritual, and which has no relation with that of the 1 
Sound, but is only united to it by Cuſtom: Which is 
apparent in deaf People, who tho' they can have no 
Images of Sounds, have yet Ideas of their Thoughts, 
at leaſt when they reflect upon what they think. 
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ART of THINKING. 


CHAP. 0 
Of Ideas conſider d according to their Objects. 


"Hatever we conceive, is repreſented to our Mind 
either as a Thing, or as a Manner or Mode of 
a Thing, or as a Thing modify'd. WE 
I call that Thing, which we conceive as ſubſiſting 
by itſelf, and as the Subject of all that we conceive 
therein. This is what is alſo called Subſtance. 
I call Manner of a Thing, or Mode, or Attribute, 


7 or Quality, that which being conceived to be in the 
Thing, and not being able to ſubſiſt without it, de- 


termines it to be of a certain Sort, and cauſes it to 
be ſo called. 


1 all it a Modified Thing, when the Subſtance is 


— ie.» 4 : 6 | 
conudered as determined by a certain Manner or 


Mode. 


Theſe Things will be much better apprehended 


with the Help of Examples. 

When I conſider a Body, the Idea I have of it re- 
preſents to me a Thing or Subſtance, becauſe I con- 
fider it as a Thing which ſubſiſts by itſelf, and which 
has no need of any Subject to exiſt. 


But when I conſider that this Body is round, the 


Idea I have of Roundneſs repreſents to me only a 
Manner of Being, or a Mode, which I conceive could 
not naturally ſubſiſt without the Body of which it is 
the Roundneſs. . 

And laſtly, when joining the Mode with the Thing, 
I confider a round Body, that Idea repreſents to me 
a Thing modified. 8 

The Names which are uſed to expreſs Things are 
called Subſtantives or Abſolute, as Earth, Sun, Mind, 
_ hole 
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Thoſe likewiſe that primarily and directly ſignify 
the Modes, (becauſe in that Point they are ſomething 
like the 5 are called Subſtantives and Ab- 
ſolutes, as Hardneſs, Heat, Juſtice, Prudence. 
The Names that ſignify the Things as modified, 
ſhewing primarily and directly the Thing, tho' moxe 
confuſedly, and indirectly the Mode, tho' more di- 
ſtinctly, are called Adjectives, or Connotatives, as 
round, hard, juſt, prudent. 

But it is to be obſerved, that our Mind being ac- 
cuſtomed to know moſt Things as modified, becauſe 
it hardly knows them by any thing beſides the Acci- 
dents or Qualities that ſtrike our Senſes, it often di- 
vides a Subſtance even in its Eſſence into two Ideas, 
whereof one it looks upon as the Subject, and the 
other as the Mode. Thus, tho' every thing that is in 
God is God Himſelf, he is nevertheleſs conceived as 
an Infinite Being, and Infinitude is taken for an Attri- 
bute of God, and the Being for a Subje& of that 


Attribute. Thus Man is often confidered as the Sub- 


jet of Humanity, habens bumanitatem, and conſe- 
quently as a Thing modified; 


And then the eſſential Attribute, which is the 


Thing itſelf, is taken for the Mode, becauſe it is con- 
ceived as being in a Subject. This is properly what 
we call the abſtracted Subſtance, as Humanity, Cor- 
poreity, Reaſon, | 
It is nevertheleſs of very great Importance to know 
what is really a Mode, and what is only ſo in Ap- 
pearance, becauſe one of the chief Cauſes of our Er- 
rors is our confounding the Modes with the Sub- 
ſtances, and the Subſtances with the Modes. It is 
then the Nature of the true Mode, that the Sub- 
ſtance of which it is the Mode may be clearly and di- 
ſtinctly conceived without it; but that the Mode 
cannot reciprocally be conceived clearly, without con- 
ceiving at the ſame time the Relation it has to the Sub- 
ſtance, without which it cannot naturally exiſt, 5 
| ot 
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Not that we cannot conceive the Mode without 
giving a diſtinct and expreſs Attention to its Subject; 


but what proves that the Relation to the Subſtance is 
included at leaſt confuſedly in the Mode, is, that we 
cannot deny this Relation of the Mode, without de- 
ſtroying the Idea we had of it; whereas when we 
conceive two Things or two Subſtances, we can de- 
ny the one of the other without deſtroying the Ideas 


we had of each. 
For Example, I can eaſily deny Prudence, without 
having a diſtinct Attention upon ſome Man that is 
rudent ; but I cannot conceive Prudence, and at the 
e time deny the Relation it has to a Man, or to 
ſome other intelligent Nature endued with that Vir- 
tue. 5 
Contrarywiſe, when I have conſider'd all that ap- 


pertains to an Extended Subſtance, which is called a_ 


Body, as Extention, Figure, Mobility, Diviſibility; 
and that on the other hand I conſider all that apper- 
tains to the Mind and to the Thinking Subſtance, as 
Thought, Doubt, Memory, Will, Reaſoning ; I can 
deny of the Extended Subſtance all that I conceive 
of the Thinking Subſtance, without ceaſing there- 
fore to conceive very diſtinctly the Extended Sub- 
ftance, and all the other Attributes annexed to it; 
and I can reciprocally deny of the Thinking Sub- 
ſtance all that I conceived of the Extended Sub- 


> ſtance, without ceaſing therefore to conceive very di- 


ſtinctly all that I conceive in t:e Thinking Sub- 
ſtance. 


And this alſo proves that Thought is not a Mode 
of Extended Subſtance, becauſe Extended Subſtance 


and all its Hog hor may be deny'd of 'Thought, and 


aA Man at the ſame time may conceive a Thought ve- 


ry clearly. ID 
It may be obſerved upon the Subject of Modes, 


that there are ſome which may be called Intrinſic, 
becaule they are conceived to be in the Subſtance, as 
round, 
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round, ſquare; and others which may be called Ex- 
trinſic, becauſe they are taken from ſomething that is 
not in the Subſtance, as beloved, ſeen, defired, 
which are Names taken from the Actions of another 
Perſon; and this is what is called in the Schools, 
Extrinſic Denomination. If theſe Modes are taken from 
ſome Manner wherein Things are conceived, the 

are called Second Intentions. Thus, to be ſubject, 
to be aſcribed, are Second Intentions, becauſe they 
are the Manners wherein we conceive the Things that 
are taken from the Action of the Mind, which has 


ty'd together two Ideas, by affirming the one of the 


other. | | 
I[t may be further obſerved, that there are Modes 
which may be called Subſtantial, becauſe they repre- 
ſent to us real Subſtances apply'd to other Sub- 
ſtances, as if they 
cloathed, armed, are Modes of this kind. 
There are others which may be called fimply real, 
and theſe are the real Modes which are not Sub- 
{tances, but Manners of Subſtance. 
Laſtly, there are others which may be called Ne- 


gative, becauſe they repreſent to us the Subſtance, 


with a Negation of ſome real or ſubſtantial Mode. 

If the Objects repreſented by theſe Ideas, whether 
Subſtances or Modes, are indeed ſuch as they are re- 
preſented to us to be, they are called True: If they 
are not ſuch, they are falſe in that manner wherein 


they can be falſe; and theſe are what in the Schools 
are called, Beings of the Reaſon, which generally con- 


ſiſt in the Conjunction the Mind makes of two Ideas 
real in themſelves, but which are not joined in Fact 
ſo as to form one ſame Idea. Thus the Idea we may 
form to ourſelves of a Mountain of Gold is a Being 
of the Reaſon, becauſe it is compounded of two 
Ideas of a Mountain and of Gold ; which two Ideas 
it repreſents as united, when really they are not ſo. 


CHAP. 


were Modes and Manners ; 
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q CHAP. II. 
1 Of Ariſtotle's Tem Categories, 


; T 0 this Conſideration of Ideas, according to their 

4 Objects, may be ſubjoined Ariſsotle's ten Catego- 

* res, ſince they are only {cycral Claſſes, wherein that 
Phu clopher deſigned to include all the Objects of 
our Thoughts, by taking in all the Subſtances under 

2 | the firſt, and all the Accidents under the other nine. 

3 They are thele : 

I. SUBSTANCE, which is either Spiritual or 
© Corporeal, Sc. 
II. QuANTIT, which is called diſcreet, when 
the Parts are ſeparate, as Number : 
Continued when they are conjoined, and then it is 

Z either Succeſſive, as Time, Motion : : 

Or permanent, which is what is alſo called Space 
or Extenſion in Length, Breadth, Depth; Length 
Aa only Lines; Breadth and Length, Surfaces; 

aud all three together the Solids. 
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III. QuaLtr TY, whereof Ariſiotle reckons four 
Kinds: 

YM The Firſt comprehends the Habits, that is to ſay, 

„the Diſpofitions of Mind or of Body, acquired by: 

_ &K reiterated Acts, as the Sciences, the Virtues, the 


vices, Skll in Painting, Writing, Dancing. 

The Second the an; Powers, ſuch as are the Fa- 
culties of the Soul or of the Body, the Underſtand- 
1 ing, the Will, the Memory, t = five Senles, the 
= Power of Walking. | | 
YZ The Third th / uli Qualities, as Hardneſs, Soft- 

neſs, Heavinefs, C „Ilcat, Colours, Sounds, Smells, | 
the various Taltcs. | 4 


The k 
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The Fourth Form and Figure, which is the exterior 


Determination of Quantity; as to be round, ſquare, 


ſpherical, cubical. 

IV. RELATION of one Thing to another, as 
of Father, of Son, of Maſter, of Servant, of King, 
of Subject, of Power to its Object, of Sight to 
Things viſible; and every thing that denotes Com- 
pariſon, as like, equal, greater, ſmaller. 

V. Ac rio, either in itſelf, as to Walk, to 
Dance, to Know,- to Love; or out of itſelf, as to 
Beat, to Cut, to Brcak, to Light, to Warm. 
VI. Passion, being beaten, broke, lighted, 
warmed. Fa „ | 

VII. WARE RE, that is to ſay, what we anſwer to 
Queſtions relating to Place; as, being at Rome, at 
Paris, in our Cloſet, in Bed, in a Chair. 

VIII. WEN, that is to ſay, what we anſwer to 
. relating to Time; as, When did he flou- 
riſh? A hundred Years ago. When was that done? 
Yeſterday. : 

IX. S1iTVAT1ON, being fitting, ſtanding, a- 
bed, before, behind, on the right Hand, on the left. 

X. To Have, that is to fay, to have ſomething 
about one to ſerve tor Cloathing, or Ornament, or 
Armor; as, to be cloathed, to be crowned, to be 


armed. 


Theſe are Ariſtotle's ten Categories, which are cry'd 
up for ſuch mighty Myſteries, tho', to ſay Truth, they 
are Things of very little uſe, and which not only do 
not help to form the 1 which is the End of 


true Logic, but which often are very prejudicial for 


two Reaſons, which it is of Conſequence to obſerve. 

The Firſt is, That theſe Categories are looked up- 
on to be Things grounded upon Reaſon and Truth; 
whereas they are wholly arbitrary, and have no Foun- 
dation but in the Fancy of a Man that had no Autho- 
rity to preſcribe a Law to others, who have as much 
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] Mens, menſura, quies, morux, foſitura, figura . 
1 Sunt cum materia cunctarum exorata rerum. 
; 


That is to ſay, thoſe Philoſophers hold, that we may 
„account forall the Works of Nature bf conſidering 
in them only theſe {even Things or Modes. 1. Mens, J 
the Mind, or Thinking Subſtance. 2. Materia, Bo- 
t dy, or Extended Subſtance. 3. Menſura, the Great- 
neſs or Smalneſs of every Part of Matter. 4. Poſitura, 
>) their Poſition with relation to one another. 5. Fi- 
5 tra, their Figure. 6. Mot us, their Motion. 7. Quies, 
? heir Reſt or leſſer Motion. 
Ihe Second Reaſon that makes the Study of the 
Categories dangerous, is, that it accuſtoms Men to be 
latisfied with Words, and to imagine that they know 
© all Things, when indeed they only know a Parcel of 
r arbitrary Names, which form no clear and diſtinct 
e Idea in the Mind, as we ſhall ſhew elſewhere. 
Here ſomething might alſo be ſaid of the Attributes 
of the Lulliſts, Gooane/s, Power, Magnitude, &c. but 


d indeed it is a thing ſo very ridiculous to imagine as 
y they do, that by applying thoſe Metaphyſical Words 
Oo to whatever is propoſed to them they can account for 
pf ęevery thing, that it does not deſerve ſo much as to be 
or confuted. r e 

An Author of this Age has ſaid with great Reaſon, 
P- That the Rules of Ariſtotle's Logic ſerve to prove to 
15 other what we know already; but that Lully's Art 


only taught us to diſcourſe injudiciouſly of what we 
were wholly unacquainted with. Ignorance is much 
more valuable than that falſe Learning, which makes 
Z . -- Wh 
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-us imagine we know what indeed we do not know. 
For, as St. Auſtin very wiſely obſerves in his Book of 


* 


the Uſefulneſs of Faith, this Diſpoſition of Mind is 


7 
pi > 


very blameable for two Reaſons: Firſt, That he who 

is falſely 1 he knows the Truth, does there: 
by make himſelf incapable of attaining it. Second. 
ly, That this Preſumption and this Temerity beto- 


kens an ill Frame of Mind. Opinari, duis ob res tur. 
Piſi mum eft : Quod diſcere non Foteſt qui ſibi jam fe ſein 
Tacken 9. & per ſe ipſa temeritus non bene affebii animi 


ignum eft, For the Word Opinari, in the Purity of the 


Latin Longue, fignifies a Diſpofition of the Mind 9 


Man, which gives too readily into uncertain Things, 


and ſo he fancies he knows what he is ignorant of: 


For which Reaſon all the Philoſophers maintained S. 
zentem nibil opinari; and Cicero, blaming himſelf for 


that Vice, ſays, he was magnus opinator. 


— 


CHAP. IV. 


| : Of Ideas of Things and Ideas of Signs. 
Wes we confider an Object in itſelf, and in its 
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| own Being, without carrying the View of the 
Mind to what it may repreſent, the Idea we have © 


it is an Idea of a Thing, as the Idea of the Earth os 


2 


Sun. ' But when we look upon a cełtain Object only. 


as it repreſents another, the Idea we then have of i 
is an Idea of a Sign, and this firſt Object is called 
Sign. Tis thus we generally behold Maps and 


Pictures. So that the Sign includes two Ideas, tha 


of the Thing which repreſents, and that of the Thing 


repreſented ;'and its Nature is to ſtir up the ſecoad 


by the firſt, f 


N 


1 


t 
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w. We might make ſeveral Diviſions of Signs; but 
of ve ſhall content ourſelves here with three, which are 
{is of greateſt Uſe. V 
tho I. There are ſure Signs, which in Greek are 
re- called reH⁰ , as Reſpiration is of the Life of Ani- 
mals. And there are others which are only probable, 
and which in Greek are called onusiz, as Palenels is 
tur. only a Probable Sign of a Woman's being with 
ſcir: Child. | | 
ini Mloſt of the raſh Judgments of Men proceed fro 
the their confounding theſe two Sor:s of Signs, and aſcri- 
bing an Effect to one certain Cauſe, tho' it might as 
well ariſe from other Cauſes, and 'tis therefore only 
of: a probable Sign of that Cauſe. 8 
d II. There are Signs annexed to the Things, as the 
for Air of the Countenance, which is a Sign of the 
Movements of the Soul, is annexed to thoſe Move- 
ments which it ſignifies; the Symptoms, that are 
— Signs of Diſtempers, are annexed to thoſe Diſtem- 
pers; and to inſtance in greater Examples: As the 
Ark, which is a Sign of the Church, was annexed to 
Noah and his Children, who were the true Church of 
4 that Time; ſo our Material Temples, which are 
Signs of the Faithful, are often annexed to the Faith- 
tul; fo the Dove, the Figure of the Holy Ghoſt, 
was annexed to the Holy Ghoſt; ſo the Sprinkling 
the in Baptiſm, which is the Figure of the Spiritual Ge- 
„e & neration, is annexed to that Regeneration. 


* 


tho There are alſo Signs ſeparated from the Things; 
onlj as the Sacrifices of the ancient Law, which are the 
of i Signs of JESUS CHRIS x ſacrificed, were ſeparate 
led from what they repreſented. | 


This Diviſion of Signe gives Birth to the following 


a 
th Maxims: (es | 
1. That we can never preciſely argue either from 
ag the Preſence of the Sign to the Preſence of the Thing 


ſignified, ſince there are Signs of Things abſent ; or 
from the Preſence of the Sign to the Abſence of the 
EI D 2 Thing 
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and the Thing repreſented ; nevertheleſs it is very 


that is to ſay, one and the 


Things, and diſcover it as being Signs. Thus the 
Forms borrowed by the Angels do hide them as 
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Thing fignified, fince there are Signs of Things pre- F 
ſenr. It is therefore from the paticular Nature of 
the Sign that we are to judge. 3 

2. That tho' a Thing in ſome one State cannot be 
the Sign of itſelf in that ſame State, ſince every 8ign 
requires a Diſtinction between the Thing repreſenting 7 


FS. 
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F 

8» 
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oſſible for a Thing in a certain State to repreſent it. Iz 
{elf in another State, as it is very poſſible for a Man 
in his Chamber to be the Sign of himſelf preaching, 
and that thus the ſole Diſtinction of State is enough 
between the Thing 3 and the Thing figured; 
ame thing may in a cer- :; 

tain State be the Thing figuring, and, in another, the t 
Thing figured. os. : 7 
3. That it is very poſſible for one and the ſame _ 
Thing to hide and diſcover another Thing at the + 


t 
| : 
ſame time, ſo that they who have affirmed, that 0. tx 

1 

4 


thing can be made 2 by that which hides it, bave 
advanced a very diſputable Maxim: For fince the 
ſame Thing may be at the ſame time both Thing and © 
Sign, it may hide, as Thing, that which it diſcovers 
as Sign. Thus hot Cinders do hide Fire as being 


Things, and diſcover them as Signs. 'Thus the Sym- 
bols in the Euchariſt do hide the Body of CHRIS 
as Things, and diſcover it as Symbols, 3 
4. We may conclude, that fince the Nature of the ( 
Sign conſiſts in ſtirring up in the Senſes by the Idea 
of the Thing figuring that of the Thing figured ; fog 
long as that Effect ſubſiſts, that is to ſay, while tha 
double Idea is ſtirred up in us, the Sign alſo ſubſiſts 
even tho? that Thing ſhould be deſtroy'd even in iu 
Nature. Thus it matters not whether or no the Cc 
Tours in the Rainbow, which are choſen by God a: 


the Sign that he will not again deſtroy Mankind by: 
Flood, be real and true, provided our Senſes do till” 
ED receive! 
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pre. receive the ſame Impreſſion, and that they make uſe 
of of this Impreſſion to conceive the Promiſe of God. 
> And again, it matters not whether or no the Bread. 
t be, of the Euchariſt ſubſiſts in its proper Nature, * h 
gn 2 ded that it continues to ſtir up in our Senſes the 
ting Image of Bread, which helps us to conceive in 
7ery what Manner the Body of JESUS CHRIST is the 
t 1t- Nouriſhment of our Souls, and how the Faithful a.e 
Han united together. 
ing, The Third Diviſion of Signs is, that there are na- 
ugh * tural ones, which do not depend upon the Fancy of 
cd; Men, as the Image which appears in a Looking-glaſs 
cer. is a natural Sign of the Perſon it repreſents ; and that 
the there are others which ariſe only from Inſtitution and 
Eſtabliſnment, whether they have ſome diſtant Rela- 
ame tion to the Thing figured or whether they have none. 
the at all. Thus Words are owing to Inſtitution, and are 
* 29- the Signs of Thoughts, as Letters are of Words. When 
ave ve came to treat of hs we tions, we ſhall explain an 
the important Truth upon theſe Sorts of Signs; namely, 
and that upon ſome Occaſions we may affirm of them the 


vers Things fignified. 
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the Of Ideas conſider d according to their Comp o- 


Ide ſition or Simplicity. 

No | Wharein the Manner of knowing by Ab- 
fiſts, ſtraction or Preciſion is treated of. 

n 10 4 | 


Hat we have ſlightly touched upon in the Se- 
cond Chapter, namely, that we can conſider a 
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by'y Mode without reflecting diſtinctly upon the Sub- 
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54 LOGIC: Or, the 
ſtance of which it is the Mode, gives us Occafion to 
explain what is called Abſtra#:on of the Mind. 


The narrow Limits of our Mind will not ſuffer us 
to comprehend any thing perfectly that is a little 


compounded, by any other Means than by confiderin 


it in Parts, and as it were according to the Gerad 
Faces it is capable of receiving. This is what in ge- 
neral may be called knowing by Abſtraction. 

But as Things are differently compounded, ſome of 
Parts really diſtinct, which are called Integral Parts, 
as the Humane Body, the ſeveral Parts of a Number; 
it is very eaſie in that caſe to conceive that our Mind 


can apply itſelf to the Conſideration of one Part with- 


out conſidering the other, becauſe thoſe Parts are 


really diſtin, and this is not what is called Ab- 


traction. 

; Now tis ſo uſeful even in thoſe Things to conſider 
the Parts rather ſeparately than in groſs, that without 
10 doing we can hardly have any diſtinct Knowledge 
of them. For, by way of Example, How can we 


know the Humane Body ctherwiſe than by dividing 


it into all its Parts fimilar and diſſimilar, and by 
giving them each its different Name? Arithmetic 
allo ftands upon the {ame Foundation : For we have 
no need of an Art to divide or multiply a little Num- 
ber, becauſe the Mind can comprehend it entire; ſo 


that the whole of the Art conſiſts in multiplying or 


dividing by Parts what we cannot do in Grols, as it 
would be impoſſible, with ever ſo great a Capacity, 


to multiply by each other two Numbers of 8 or 9 Fi- 
gures each, by taking all together and at once. 


The ſecond Knowledge by Parts, is when we con- 
ſider a Mode without regarding the Subſtance, or two 


Modes united in one and the fame Subſtance, taking 


each of them ſeparate'y. This is what is done by the 
Geometricians, who have taken for the Object of 


their Science a Body extended in Length, Breath, 


and Depth. For, in order to know it the more per- 
tecty, 
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fectly, they firſt apply'd themſelves to confider it ac- 
cording to one ſingle Dimenſion, which is Length, 
and then they gave that the Name of Line. After- 


ES 


= wards they conſider'd it according to two Dimenſions 
© together, Length and Breadth, and this they call'd a 

Superficies. And then conſidering all the three Di- 

menſions conjoin'd, Length, Breadth, and Depth, 

they called that a Solid or a Body. 1 

\F | This ſhews the Folly of the Argument of ſome 

Sceptics who would have us doubt of the Certainty 
of Geometry, becaule it ſuppoſes Lines and Super- 

4 - ficies, which do not exiſt in Nature. For the Geo- 

metricians do not ſuppoſe that there really are Lines 

without Breadth, or Superficies without Depth; but 
; they only ſuppoſe that we may conſider Length with- 

out regarding Breadth at the {ame time, which is in- 

diſputable; as when we meaſure the Diſtance be- 
[tween Town and Town, we only meaſure the Length 
„e Of the Roads, without troubling ourſelves with tax 
-E king an Account of their Breadth. 

's Now by how much the greater Number of Modes 

5 we can divide Things into, ſo much the more capa- 

ble we become of accurately underſtanding them. 

And thus we ſee, that ſo long as the Philoſophers did 
not in Motion make a Diſtinction between the Deter- 

o _ Mination towards ſome Place and the Motion itſelf, 

and even various Parts in one and the ſame Determi- 

nation, they could never clearly account for Reflexion 
and Refraction: Which was eaſily done by means of 
„ 7 this Diſtinction, as may be ſeen in the 2d Chapter of 
Monſieur Dy curtes's Dioptrics. 


The third way of concel ving Things by Abſtraction, 


n-. 50 | 
o 1 when one and the ſame Thing having divers Attri- 
1 butes, we reflect upon one without thinking of the 


reſt, tho' there be no Diſtinction between them but 
of : Diſtinction of the Reaſon. And this is done as fol- 

lows: If I conſider, for Example, that I Think, and 
that conſequently it is I that Think; in the Idea I 
, ; D 4 have 
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have of myſelf Thinking, I can a ply myſelf to the 3 
Conſideration of a Thing that Thinks, without ta- 
king Notice that it is me; tho' in me, I and the Per- 


ſon that Thinks am one and the ſame thing. And 


thus the Idea I conceive of a Perſon that 'Thinks will 
+ + not 'only me, but all other Perſons that 
Think. In the ſame manner, having drawn upon 
Paper an Equilateral Triangle, if I ſet myſelf to con- 
fider it in the Place where it is, with all the Acci- 


dents that determine it, I ſhall have the Idea of this 


one Triangle only. But if I call off my Mind from 
the Confideration of all theſe particular Circum- 
ſtances, and bend it only to think that it is a Figure 
bounded by three equal Lines, the Idea I ſhall form 
to myſelf of it will on the one hand repreſent to me 
more clearly that Equality of Lines, md on the other 
will be capable of repreſenting to me all manner of 


Equilateral Triangles. If I proceed further, and ta- 


king of my Thoughts from the Equality of its 
Lines, conſider only that it is a Figure terminated by 
three Right Lines, I then form to myſelf an Idea 
which will repreſent all Triangles in general. If, 
laſtly, not keeping my View upon the Number of _ 
Lines, I only conſider it as a flat Superficies bounded 
with Right Lines, the Idea I ſhall form to my ſelf of 
it will repreſent all ReCtilineal Figures; and thus 
from Degree to Degree I may aſcend to Extention it- 
ſelf. Now in thele Abſtractions it always appears 
that the inferior Degree includes the Superior with | 


ſome particular Determination: As Me includes the 


Thing that thinks, and the Equilateral Triangle in- 45 
cludes the Triangle, and the Triangle the Rectilineal 
Figure; but that. the ſuperior Degree being leſs de- 


termined, may repreſent more Things. 


Laſtly, it is viſible that by theſe Sorts of Abſtrac- 
tions the Ideas of Singulars become Common, and 
the Common become more Common ; which affords 
us an Occaſion of paſſing on to what we have to ſay 
0 85 


AR I of Trins 7 


of Ideas conſider'd according to their Univerſality or 
8 Fracubrity. 


— 


"CHAP: VL 


Of Ideas conſider d according to their Univer- 


ſality, Particularity, and Sngularity. 


H O' all the Things which exiſt be Singular, 
yet by means of the Abſtractions which we ex- 
plain'd in the laſt Chapter we have all of us many 
Sorts of Ideas, whereof ſome only repreſent to us one 


- fingle Thing, as the Idea which every Man has of 


himſelf, and others may equally repreſent ſeveral 
Things; as when we conceive a Triangle, without 
conſidering in it any thing elſe but that it is a Figure 


| conſiſting of three Lines and of three Angles, the Idea 
we have formed of it may help us to confider all the 


other Triangles. | 
The Ideas which repreſent only a fingle Thing are 


called Singular or Individual, and the Things they 


repreſent are called Individuals ; and thoſe which re- 
preſent ſeveral, are called Univerſal, common, ge- 


neral. | 


The Names that denote the former are called Pro- 


pee, Socrates, Rome, Bucephalus; and thoſe that denote 


the latter, Common and Appellative, as Man, City, 
Horſe. And both Univerſal Ideas and Common 


Names may be called General Terms. 


But we are to obſerve, that there are two Sorts of 


General Terms; one which may be called Univocal, 
Which is, when they are annexed to General Ideas, 


ſo that the ſame Word belongs to ſeveral, not only ac- 
cording to the Sound, but alſo according to the Idea 
Ws © join d 
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58 LOGIC: Or, the 


join'd to it. Of this Sort are the Words we juſt now 


* 


mention'd, Man, City, Horſe. 
The other, which may be called Equivocal, which 
is, when one and the ſame Sound has been annexed 
by Men to different Ideas, ſo that the ſame Sound 
belongs to ſeveral Ideas, not according to one and the 
ſame Idea, but according to the different Ideas to 
which 1t is found united in Uſe. Thus the Word 
Canon fignifies a great Gun, and an Ecclefiaſtical De- 
cree; but it ſignifies them according to Ideas that 
are widely different. : 8 
Nevertheleſs this Equivocal Univerſality is of two 


Sorts. For the different Ideas, join'd to one and t' e 


ſame Sound, either have no natural Relation between 
one arother, as in the Word Canon, or have ſome ſuch 
Relation; as when a Word being join'd to one Idea 
principally, it is join'd to another Idea only upon Ac- 
count of ſome Relation either of Cauſe, or of Effect, 
or of Sign, or of Reſemblance of Cauſe; and then 
theſe Sorts of Equi vocal Words are called Analogous; 


as when the Word Healthy is aſcribed to the An'mal, 


to the Air, and to Food. For the Idea join'd to this 
Word is principally Health, which is proper to Ani- 
mals only; but Men have join'd another Idea to it, 
which comes near to the firſt; na ely, the being the 
Cauſe of Health, which makes us ſay an Air is 
healthy, a Food is healthy, becauſe they contribute 
to the Preſervation of Heal tn. 


But when we freak here of General Words, we 


underſtand the Univocal, which are join'd to Univer- 
fal and General Ideas. SELL 

Now in theſe Univerſal Ideas there are two Things 
which are of greet Importance to diſtinguiſh rightly, 
Comprehenſion and Ext: vt. | 


J call Comprebenſion of the Idea thoſe Attributes 
vuvhich it includes with'n itſelf, and which we cannot 


take from it without deſtroying it; as the Compre- 
henſion of the Idea of a Triangle includes Extenſion, 
Figure, 
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Figure, three Lines, three Angles, and the Equality 
of thole three Angles with two Right Angles, cc. 

1 call Extent of the Idea thoſe Subjects to which 
that Idea agrees, which are alſo called the Infer'ors of 
a General Term, which, with reſpe& to them, is cal- 
led Superior, as the Idea of a Triangle in general ex- 

But tho' the General Idea extends indiſtinctly to 
all the Subjects to which it agrees, that is to ſay, to 
all its Inferiors, and that the common Name ſignifies 
them all; yet there is ths Difference between the 
Attributes it includes and the Subjects to which it ex- 
tends, that you cannot take from it any of its Attri- 
butes without deſtroying it, as we ſaid before; 
whereas you may contract it as to its Extent, by ap- 
plying it only to ſome one of the Subjects to which 
1 without in the leait deſtroying it by ſo 

oing. | | 

Now this Reſtriction or Contraction of the General 
Idea, as to its Extent, may be performed two 
Ways: | | 

Firſt, by joining to it another diſtin and deter- 
mined Idea; as when to the general Idea of a Trian- 
gle I join that of its having a Right Angle; which 
reftra:ns that Idea to one fingle tort of Triangles, 
namely, to the Rectangled Triangle. 15 

Secondly, by joining to it only an indiſtinct and 
undetermined Idea of a Part; as when I ſay, Some 
Triangle; in which caſe the common Term is ſaid to 
become particular, becauſe it extends them only to a 
Part of the Subjects to which it extended before, 


tho' * Part to which it is reſtrain'd be not deter- 
mined. 


CHAP. 
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Of the five Sorts of Univerſal Ideas, Genus, I 


Spectes, Difference, Propriety, Accident. 
WH we have ſaid in the preceding Chapters 
clears the Way for our explaining in a few 
Words the five Univerſals which are generally taught 
in the Schools. „ 
For when the General Ideas repreſent their Objects 
to us as Things, and that they are marked by Terms 
called Subſtantives or Abſolutes, they are called Ge- 
nera or Species. 


Of ne G x x vs. 


They are called Genera, when they are common to 
ſuch a Degree as to extend to other Ideas which 
themſelves are univerſal, as the Quadrilatera is a Ge- 
nus with reſpe&t to the Parallelogram and the Tra- 
pezon: Subſtance is the Genus with reſpect to ex- 


tended Subſtance, which is called a Body; and to the 


Thinking Subſtance, which is called the Mind. 
Of SP 2 c-12 5. 


And theſe Common Ideas, which are under one 
more Common and more General, are called Species ; 


By 
WW 


1 
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as the Parallelogram and the Trapezon are Species of 
the Quadrilatera; Body and Spirit are Species of 


Subſtance. 
And thus the ſame Idea may be Genus compare] to 
Ideas to which it extends, and Species compared to 
another more general chan itſelf; as Body, which is 
; 4D 
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ART of Tu IX EIN. 6 
a Genus in reſpect of the Body animate, and the Bo- 
dy inanimate 1s a Species in reſpect of Subſtance; 
and the Quadrilatera, which is a Genus in reſpe& of 
the Parallelogram and the Trapezon, is a Species in 
reſpe& of Figure. og 

But there 1s another Notion of the Word Species, 
which agrees only with the Ideas that cannot be Ge- 
nera. This is when an Idea has beneath it only Indi- 
viduals and Singulars ; as the Circle hath beneath it 
only Singular Circles, which are all of the ſame Spe- 
cies. This is what is called the loweſt Species, Spe- 


Nies infima. 


And there is a Genus which is not a Species, name- 
ly, the higheſt of all Genera, whether that Genus be 
Being, or whether it be Subſtance; which it is not 
much material to know, and which belongs rather to 


Metaphyſics than to Logic. 


I ſaid, that thoſe General Ideas which repreſent 
their Objc&s to us as Things are ca led Genera or Spe- 
cies. For it is not neceſſary that the Objects of thoſe 
Ideas ſhould be really Things aud Subſtances ; bur it 
is enough that we conſider them as Things, in that 
even when they are Modes they are not referred to 
their Subſtances, but to other Ideas leſs or more ge- 
neral ; as Figure, which 1s no more than a Mode 1n 
reſpe& of the Body 2 is a Genus in reſpe& of 
Figures Curvilineal, Rectilineal, Ec. 

And on the contrary, the Ideas which repreſent 
their Objects to us as Things modified, and which 
are expreſſed by Adjective or Connotative Terms, if 
we compare them with the Subſtances which thoſe 
Connotative Terms fignify confuſedly, tho' directly, 
(whether thoſe Connotative Terms 4 in Truth fig- 
nify Eſſential Attributes, which are indeed no other 
than the Thing itſelf, or whether they ſignify true 
Modes) they are not then called Genera nor Species, 
but either Differences, or Proprieties, or Accidents. 


They 
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They are called Differences, when the Obje& of 
thoſe Ideas is an eſſential Attribute, and diſtinguiſhes 


one Species from another; as extended, heavy, rea- 
ſonable. | : EE 
They are called Propricties, when their Object is an 


Attribute which indeed is inherent in the Effence of 


the Thing; but which is not the firſt that is conſi- 
dered in that Eſſence, but only a Dependant upon 


that firſt; as diviſible, immortal, docible. 


And they are called Common Accid:nts, when their 


Object is a true Mode which may be ſeparated, at leaſt 


by the Mind, from the Thing of which it is {aid to 
be the Accident, without deſtroying the Idea of that 
Thing in our Mind ; as round, hard, juſt, prudent. 


All this mult be explain'd more particularly, 


Of Dis ts A kN: CE 


When a Genus hath two Species, the Idea of each 


Species mult of Neceſſity comprehend ſomething not 


compriſed in the Idea of the Genus. For if each 


comprehended only what is compriſed in the Genus, 


it would itſelf be the Genus; and as the Genus 
agrees with each Species, fo every Species would 
agree with one another. Thus the firit eſſential At- 
tribute that each Species comprehends more than the 
Genus, is called its Difference, and the Idea we have 
of it is an univerſal Idea, becauſe one and the ſame 
Idea can repreſent to us that Difference wherever we 
meet with it, that is to ſay, in all the Inferiors of tae 
Species. EY 
Example. The Body and the Mind are the two 
Species of Subſtance. There muſt therefore be 
ſomething more in the Idea of the Body than in that 
of Subſtance, and ſo alſo in that of the Mind. Now 
the firi? thing that we obſerve more in the Body is 
Extenſion, and the firſt thing we obſerve more in the 


Mind 
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| 2 ceſſary that both the Differences which divide a Ge- 
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Mind is Thought. And thus the D ference of the 
Body is Extenſion, and the Difference of the Mind is 
Thought; that is to ſay, the Body is an Extended 
2 Subſtance, and the Mind a Thinking Subltance. 


Hence it appears, firſt, that Difference has an Eye 


two Ways, to the Genus which it divides, and to the 
1 1 which it conſtitutes, being the principal Part 
0 


what is included in the Idea of the Species ac- 


* cording to its Comprehenſion. From whence it pro- 


ceeds, that every Species may be expreſſed by one 


ſingle Name, as Mind, Body; or by two Words, 


namely, by that of the Genus and that of its Dif- 

ference join'd together, which is called Definition, 

Thinking Subſtance, Extended Subſtance. 
Secondly, it appears, that fince the Difference con- 


ſtitutes the Species, and diſtinguiſhes it from the 
bother Species, it ought to have the ſame Extent as 


Species, and ace, e it muſt follow that they 
may be ſaid one of the other, as every thing that 


thinks is Spirit, and every thing that is Spirit 
thinks. 


Nevertheleſs it often happens, that in certain 


Things we do not find any Attribute that will agree 
ſeo fully with a whole Species, as to agree only with 
that Species and no other; and in this Caſe the Way 
is to join ſeveral Attributes together, the Aſſemblage 
whereof not being obſervable in any Species beſides 
that, conſtitutes the Difference of it. Thus the Pla- 
tonics aſſerting that the Dæmons were rational Animals 


as well as Man, would not admit that the Difference 


of Rational was reciprocal to Man: For which Rea- 
ſon they added another to it, namely, Mortal, tho' 


neither this is reciprocal to Man, fince it is common 
alſo to Beaſts; but both together will agree only 
with Man. And thus it is that we frame ro ourſelves 
the Idea of moſt Sorts of Animals. 
Laſtly, we are to obſerve, that it is not always ne- 
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nus ſhould be poſitive ; but that it ſuffices if only one 


be ſuch, as two Men are diſtinguiſhed one from the 
other, if the one has an Employment which the other 
has not; tho' he who has no Employment has no- 
thing that the other has not alſo. It is thus that 


Man is diſtinguiſhed from Brutes in general, in that 


Man is an Animal endued with a Mind, Animal mente 
preditum, and that a Brute is a mere Animal, Animal 
merum. For the Idea of Brutes in general includes 
nothing of poſitive that is not in Man; but we add 


to it a Negation of what is in Man, namely, a Mind. 


So that all the Difference there is between the Idea 
of Animal and that of Brute 1s, that the Idea of Ani- 
mal does not include Thought in its Comprehenſion ; 


neither again does it exclude it, and even includes it 


in its Extent, becauſe it agrees with a Thinking Ani- 
mal ; whereas tne Idea of Brute excludes it in its 
Comprehenſion, and therefore that Idea cannot agree 
with a Thinking Animal. 


Of PROPRIET LE 8 


When we have found out the Difference that con- 
ſtitutes a Species, that is to ſay, its principal eſſential 
Attribute which diſtinguiſhes it from all other Spe- 


cles; if, conſidering its Nature more particularly, we 


diſcover in it ſome other Attribute neceſſarily united 
with that firſt Attribute, and conſequently agreeing 
with that whole Species, and with that only Species, 
omni & ſoli, we call that Attribute a Propriety ; and 
being ſignified by a Connotative Term, we bo it 
to the Species as its Propriety; and becauſe it is com- 
mon alſo to every Inferior of the Species, and that 
the fingle Idea we have once formed of it will repre- 
ſent that Propriety wherever it occurs, it is made the 
fourth of the Common and Univerſal Terms. 


Example. 
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Example. To have a Right Angle is the eſſential 


Difference of the Rectangled Triangle. And becauſe 


it is a neceſſary Dependance of the Right Angle, that 
the Square of the Side which ſupports it muſt be 
equal to the Squares of the two Sides which compre- 
hend it, the Equality of thoſe Squares is looked up- 
on to be the Propriety of the Rectangled Triangle, 
agreeing with all Rectangled Triangles, and with 
them only. 


Nevertheleſs this Name of Propriety hath been 


- ſometimes made to be of greater Extent, and four 


- Species of it have been laid down. 


The firſt is that which we have juſt explain'd, 


Quod convenit omni, ſoli, & ſemper ; arbich agrees with 


4 All, and Only, and Always ; as it is the Propriety of 


every Circle, and of the Circle only, and always, 


that the Lines drawn from the Center to the Circum- 


© ference are all equal 


7 


The 2d, Quod cunvenit omni, ſed nen ſoli; which 


agrees with All, kut not Only ; as it is ſaid to be the 


Propriety of Extenſion to be diviſible, becauſe every 
Extenſion may be divided, tho' Duration, Number 
and Force, may be alſo divided. PT 

The zd is, Quod convenit ſoli ſed non omni; which 
which agrees with that Only, but not with All of it; 
as it is proper to Man only to be a Phyſician or a Phi- 
loſopher, tho? all Men are not ſo. 

The 4th, Quod convenit omni & ſoli ſed non ſemper 5 
which agrees with All and Only, but not Always : For 


which the Change of the Colour of the Hair into 


Grey, caneſcere, is brought as an Example; which is 
proper to all Men, and to Men only; but not till 
they arrive at old Age. 


eerst 


We have already ſaid in the ſecond Chapter, that 
a Mode 1s that which cannot naturally exiſt but by 
the 
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the Subſtance, and which is not neceſſarily united 


with the Idea of a Thing; ſo that the Thing may 
eaſily be conceived without the Mode, as we may 


eaſily conceive a Man without conceiving him pru- 


dent; but we cannot conceive Prudence without con- 
ceiving either a Man, or ſome other intelligent Nature 
capable of Prudence. : 


Now when we couple a confuſed and undetermined 


Idea of Subſtance with a diſtin& Idea of ſome Mode, 


that Idea can repreſent to us all the Things where 
that Mode occurs ; as the Idea of Prudent, all pru- 
dent Men; the Idea of Round, all round Bodies: 
And then this Idea, expreſſed by a connotative Term, 


Prudent, Round, is what makes the fifth Univerſal, 
which is called Accident, becauſe it is not eſſential to 
the Thing to which it is attributed. For if it were, 
it would either be Difference or Propriety. 

But here it is to be obſerved, as we ſaid before, 


that when we conſider two Subſtances together, we 
® 124 © — 
may conuaer one as the Mode ot the other. Thus a 


Man dreſt, may be conſider'd as a Whole, conſiſting 


of that Man and of his Cloaths. But to be cloathed, in 
reſpect of that Man, is only a Mode or Manner of 
Being under which we conſider him, tho' his Cloaths 


be Subſtances. Therefore 10 be dreſt belongs to the 
fifth Univerſal. 


This is enough and more than enough of the 
five Univerſals which are handled in the Schools 
ſo very copiouſly. For it is of very little Service to 
know that there are Genera, Species, Differences, Pro- 
prieties, and Accidents : What is of Uſe is to be able 
to diſcover the true Genus of Things, the true Spe- 


cies of each Genus, their true Differences, their true 
Proprieties and Accidents. And in this we hope to 


give ſome Light in the following Chapters, after ha- 


ving firſt ſaid ſomething of Complex Terms. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of Complex Terms, and of their Univverſality 
d or Particularity. 
EY i A Term ſometimes receives the Addition of divers 
n other Terms, which compoſe in our Mind a total 
'* © Idea, of which it often happens that we can affirm or 
I 3 oy what we could not affirm or deny cf each of 
% hole Terms being ſeparate. For Example, theſe are 
e . Complex Terms, a prudent Man, a tranſparent Body, 

2 Alexander the Son of Philip. ; : 
This Addition is ſometimes made by the Pronoun 


Relative, as when I ſay, 4 Body which is tranſparent 
Alexander, who was the Son of Philip; the Pope, who is 
a . the Vicas of Je ſuu 's _ 

8 Andi it may even be affirmed, that if this Relative 
F is not always expreſſed, it is always in ſome manner 
underſtood, becauſe it may be expreſſed, if we pleaſe, 
without rg the Propoſition. | 
Por it is the lame thing to ſay a Tranſparent Body, 
e | ora Body which is Tranſparent. x 
„ What is chiefly to be obſerved in theſe Complex 


» | Terms1s, that the Addition made to a Term is of two 
_ | Sorts; one which may be called Explicative, and the 
S other Determinative. e 
This Addition is called Explicative, when it is on- 
: ly defigned to denote either what was included in the 
C Comprehenſion of the Idea of tHe firſt Term, or at 
# leaſt what agrees with it as one of its Accidents, pro- 


vided it agree with it generally and in its full Extent 
as if I ſay, Man, who is an Animal endu d with Reajon ; 
) or, Man, who naturally deſires to be happy 3 or, Mar, Fo 

| is mortal, Theſe Additions are only explicative, by 
| Caule 


- —— — * 


— 
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cauſe they do not any ways change the Idea of the 
Word Man, nor reſtrain it to ſignify any particular 
_ 5 but only ſhew what is common to all Man- 
rind. | 

All the Additions made to thoſe Names, which di- 
ſtinctly mark an Individual, are of this Sort; as when 
we lay, Paris, which is the greateſt City in Europe; Julius 
Ceſar, who 7.4 the greateſt Captain in the World ; Ariſtotle, 


be Prince of Philoſophers ; Louis the XIV. Ring of France. 


For the individual Terms diſtinctly expreſſed are al- 
ways taken in their whole Extent, being already de- 
termined as much as they can be. a 
The other ſort of Addition, which may be called 
Drterminative, is when what is added to a general 
Word reſtrains its Signification, and makes us under- 
ſtand it not for that general Word in its full Extent, 


but only for a Part of that Extent; as if I ſay, the : N 

trunſparent Bodies, the learned Men, a reaſonable Animal. 

Theſe Additions are not barely explicative, but de- 
a FE 


fa Show vallrmyin cs 


rermmative, became ne refirain the Extent of the 
firſt Term, by. confining the Word Body to fignify 
only a Part of Bodies; the Word Men, only a Part of 
Men; the Word Animal, only a Part of Animals. 
And theſe Additions are ſometimes ſuch, that they 
render a general Word an Individual, when an indi- 


vidual Condition is added; as when I ſay, the Pope 


that now is ; this determines the general Word Pope 
to the only and ſingular Alexander VII. Go 

We may alſo diſtinguiſh two other Sorts of Com- 
plex Terms; whereof the one is complex in the Ex- 
preſſion, the other in the Senſe only. 

The firſt are thoſe that have their Addition expreſ- 
ſed, as in all the Examples we have hitherto cited. 

The laſt are thoſe in which one of the Terms is not 

expreſſed, but only underſtood ; as when we ſay in 


France, the King, it is a Term complex in the Senſe, 
| becauſe at our pronouncing the Word King, we have 


not in our Mind the general Idea only which anſwers 
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| tothat Word, but we mennally jein to it the Idea of | 


Louis XIV. the preſent King of France. There are a 
vaſt Number of Terms which hourly occur in ordi- 
nary Diſcourſe, which are complex after this manner, 


as the Name of ng in every Family, &c. 


There are alſo ſome Words which are complex in 


the Expreſſion in ſome reſpect, and the ſame too in 


the Senſe in another: As when we ſay, the Prince Af 


' Philoſopbers, it is a Term complex in the Expreſſion, 


fince the Word Prince is determined by that of Philo- 
ſopher; but in reſpect of Ariſtotle, who is meant by 
that Word in the Schools, it is complex only in the 
Senle ; ſince the Idea of Ariſtotle is only in the Mind, 
without being expreſſed by any Sound which di- 


* 


ſtinguiſhes him in particular. 


All connotative or adjective Terms either are Parts 
of a Complex Term, when their Subſtantive is ex- 
preſſed, or are complex in the Senſe when it is un- 
derſtood. For, as we ſaid in the 2d Chapter, theſe 
connotative Terms denote a Subject directly, tho? 
more confuſedly; and a Form or Mode indirectly, 


tho' more diſtinctly. And thus this Subject is only 


a very general and very confuſed Idea, ſometimes of 
a Being, ſometimes of a Body, which is commonly 
determined by the diſtinct Idea of the Form joined 
thereunto; as Album fignifies a Thing that has White- 
neſs, which determines the confus'd Idea of Thing, 
and confines it to repreſent only thoſe endued with 
that Quality. But what is moſt remarkable in theſe 
complex Terms 1s, that there are ſome which are de- 
termined in Truth to one fingle Individual, and which 
nevertheleſs retain a certain equivocal Univerſality, 
which may be called an Equivocation of Error; be- 
cauſe tho' all Men are agreed that ſuch a Term ſigni- 


fies but one ſingle thing, yet for want of diſcerning 


rightly what that ſingle thing is, apply it ſome to one 
thing, and ſome to another; which makes it ſtand in 
need of being further determined either by 2 

Cir- 
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Circumſtances, or by the Series of the Diſcourſe, in 
i order preciſely to fix its Meaning. | 
1 — Thus the Word True Religion fignifies but one only 
Religion, which in Truth is the Catholic, that being 
the only true one. But becauſe each Nation and each 
Sect believe their Religion to be true, this Word is 
very equivocal in the Mouth of Men, thro' Error, 
+ And if we read in an Hiſtorian, that a Prince was 
zealous for the true Religion, we cannot tell what he 
means by it, unleis we know what Religion the Hiſto- 
rian was of: For if he was a Proteſtant, it means the 
Proteitant Religion: If it were a Mahometan Arubian 
that ſpoke thus of his Prince, he would mean the 
Mahometan Religion ; and we cannot judge that the 
atholic Religion 1s intended, unleis we knew that 
the Hiſtorian was a Catholic. OY. 
The complex Terms which are thus equivocal by 
Error, are chiefly thoſe that contain Qualities, where- 
of the Senſes are not the Judges, but the Mind only: 
Whereupon it is no Wonder Men ſhould entertain va- 
rious Opinions. „ | 
If I fay for Example, None but Men of fix Foot 
high were lifted in Marius's Army, this complex Term, 
of Men of fix Foot high, would not be liable to be 
equivocal by Error, becauſe it is very eaſy to meaſure 
waether a Man 1s fix Foot high or no. But had it 
been ſaid; that none but valiant Men were to be 
lifted, the Term of valiant Men had been much more 
liable to be equivocal by Error, that is to ſay, to be 
aſcribed to Men that night be taken for valiant, tho' 
indeed they were not lo. | N : 
Terms of Compariſon are very apt to be equivocal 
by Error; The greateſt Geometrician in Paris, the moſt 
learned Man, the moſt cunning, the richeſt, For tho? theſe 
- Expretitons are determined by individual Conditions, 
fince but one Man can be the greateſt Geometrician in 
Paris, yet they may eaſily be aſcribed to many, tho 
in Truth they agree with one only, b&auſe it is very 
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probable Men may be divided in their Judgments, and 
that every one will beſtow the Title upon him who in 
his. Opinion is ſuperior to the reſt. 5 
Theſe Forms of Speech, the Senſe of an Author, tle 
Dottrine of an Author upon ſuch a Subje#, are alſo of 
this Number ; eſpecially when an Author is ſo ob- 


| ſcure, that it is a Diſpute what his er was; as 


wel e that the Philoſophers go together by the Ears 
daily about Ariſtotle's Opinions, every one endeavour- 
ing to pull him over to his own Side. For tho' Ariſto- 


| tle can have but one Senſe upon one Subject, yet as 


he is differently underſtood, theſe Words, Ariſtotle's 
Opinion, are equivocal by Error, becauſe every one 
calls that Ariſtotle's Opinion which he conceives to be 
his Opinion; and thus one conceiving one Thing, and 
another Another, theſe Words, Ariſtotle's Opinion, up- 
on ſuch a Subject, let them be never ſo individual in 
themſelves, may be applied to ſeveral Things, name- 
ly, to all the various Opinions which ſhall be attribu- 
ted to him, and they will fignify in the Mouth of 
each Perſon what that Perſon conceives to have been 
that Philoſopher's Opinion. 5 „ 

But the better to comprehend wherein conſiſts the 
Equi voque of theſe Terms which we call Equivocal 
by Error, it is neceſſary to obſerve that thoſe Words 
are connotative either expreſsly, or in the Senſe. 
Now, as we ſaid before, we are to confider in conno- 


tative Words the Subject which is directly tho' con- 


fuſedly expreſſed, and the Form or Mode which is 
diſtinctly tho' indirectly expreſſed. Thus White de- 
notes a Body confuſedly, and Whiteneſs diſtinctly. 
Ariſtotle's Opinion fignifies confuſedly ſome Sentiment, 
ſome Thought, ſome Doctrine; and diſtin&ly the Re- 


lation of that Thought to Ariftorle, upon whom it is 


fathered. z 
Now when there happens an Equivocation in thoſe 
Words, it is not properly upon Account of that Form 


it 
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it upon Account of the confuſed Subject, ſo long as 
the Subject remains in that Confuſion. For, by way 
of Example, theſe Words, the Prince of Philoſophers, 
can never be equivocal ſo long: as the Idea is not ap- 
3 to any Individual NY known. But the 


quivocation happens only becau 


3 


e the Mind, inſtead __ 


of the confuſed Subject, often ſubſtitutes one diſtin _ 


and determined, to which we aſcribe the Form and 


Mode. For as Men are of different Opinions in this 
Queſtion, they may beſtow the Title upon divers 


Perſons ; as formerly Plato was meant by the Name of 


Prince of Philoſophers, as Ariſtotle is now. 
The Word True Religion not being annexed to 

the diſtinct Idea of any particular Religion, but re- 
maining in its confuſed Idea, is not equivocal, ſince 
it then means only that which is indeed the true Re- 

ligion. But when the Mind has united that Idea of 
true Religion to a diſtinct Idea of a certain particular 
Worſhip diſtinctly known, that Word becomes very 
equivocal, and ſignifies in the Mouth of each Nation 
that Worſhip which they imagine to be the true. 

It is the ſame with theſe Wards, the Sentiment of ſuch a 
Philoſopher upon fuch a Matter. For remaining in their Ge- 
nerality, they barely and in general mean the Doctrine 
which that Philoſopher taught in that Matter, as what 
Ariſtotle taught concerning the Nature of the Soul, id 


quod ſenſit talis ſcriptor; and this id, that is to ſay, this 


Doctrine remaining in its confus'd Idea, without be- 
ing annex' d to any diſtin Idea, the Words are not 
at all equivocal: But when inſtead of this confufed 
id, of this Doctrine obſcurely conceived, the Mind 
ſubſtitutes a diſtinct Doctrine, a diſtinct Subject, then, 
according to the different diſtin& Ideas ſo ſubſtituted, 
the Term will become equivocal. Thus Ariſtorle's 


Doctrine touching the Nature of our Soul is equivo- | - ˙ 


cal in the Mouth of Pomponatius, who pretends that 
he was of Opinion it was mortal, and in that of ſe- 
veral other Interpreters of that Philoſopher, who on 


the 
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the contrary pretend he thought it immortal, as well 
as his Maſters Plato and Socrates, From hence it pro- 
ceeds that Words of this Nature may often ſignify a 
Thing to which the Form indirectly expreſſed will 
not at all agree. Suppoſing, for Example, that Philip 
was not real'y the Father of A exandir, as Alexander 
himſelf endeavour'd to make out; the Expreſſion, 
don of Philip, which in general fignifies him that was 
begoiten of Philip, being applied by Error to Alexan- 
der, will denote a Perſon who was not really the Son 
of Ptriep, 55 155 ; 

The Words, the Serrſe of the Scripture, being apply'd 
by a Heretick to an Error contrary to Scripture, will 
ſignify in his Mouth that Error which he believed to 
be the Senſe of the Scripture, and which in that Mi- 
ſtake he called the Senſe of the Scripture. Where- 
fore the Calviniſts are ne'er the more Catholic for their 
proteſting that they follow only the Word of God. 
For this Expreſſion, the 10rd of God, ſignifies in their 
Mouth all the Errors which they falſely imagine to be 
the Word of God. 


—_ — 1 —— _ * — 
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Of the Clearneſs and Diſtinction of Ideas, and 
3 / 0 * 2 
of their O5ſcurity and Confuſion, 


W may diſtinguiſh in an Idea between Clear- 
nels and Diſtinction, and between Obſcurity and 
Confufion. For we may ſay an Idea is clear, when it 
ſtrikes us in a lively manner, tho' it be not diſtinct. 
As the Idea of Pain ſtrikes us in a lively manner, and 
for that Reaſon may be called clear, and nevertheleſs: 
is very confuſed, in that it repreſents Pain to us as if 
it were in the Hand that is hurt, tho” indeed it is on- 
Iy in the Soul. | 

; E. e 
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However, we may ſay that every Idea is diſtinct ſo 
far as it is clear, and that their Obſcurity proceeds on- 
ly from their Confuſion; as only the Senſe of Pain 

line ſtrikes us is clear and diſtinct too; but what is 
confuſed in it (which is, that this Senſation lies in 


the Hand) is not clear to us. 

Acdmitting, then, that Clearneſs and Diſtinction of 
Ideas are one and the ſame ting, it is of great Uſe to 
examine why ſome are clear, and others obſcure. 

But this will be made plainer by Examples than 
by any other Method; and therefore we will ſet down 


the chief of thoſe Ideas that are clear and diſtinct, 


and the chief of thoſe that are confuſed and ob- 


ſcure. . 
The Idea every Man hath of himſelf, as of a Thing 


| that thinks, is very clear; and ſo alſo is the Idea of | 


all the Dependants upon our 'Thoughts, namely, to 
- judge, to reaſon, to doubt, to will, to defire, to per- 
ceive, to imagine. 

We have alſo very clear Ideas of extended Sub- 
ſtance, and of what is proper to it, as Figure, Mo— 
tion, Reſt. For tho' we may outwardly pretend there 
is no Body nor no Figure, (which we cannot feign of 
the Thinking Subſtance while we think) neverthelets 
we cannot perſwade ourſelves that we do not clearly 
conceive both Extenſion and Figure. | 


; 


We alſo clearly conceive Being, Exiſtence, Dura- 
tion, Order, Number, provided we only conſider 
that the Duration of every thing is a Mode or a Man- 


ner under which we behold that Thing ſo long as it 


continues to be; and that alſo Order and Number do 
not in effect differ from the Things order'd and num- 


ber'd. 


All theſe Ideas are ſo clear, that often by endea- 
vouring to explain them with more Perſpicuity, and 
not contenting ourſelves with thoſe which we form 


naturally, we only make them obſcure. 


We 
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We may alſo ſay, that the Idea we have, inthis Life, 
of God is clear in one Senſe, tho' it be obſcure in 


75 


another, and very imperfect. | . 

It is clear in that it ſuffices to diſcover in God a 
vaſt Number of Attributes, which we are ſure can be 
found in God only; but it is obſcure if compared to 


that which the Bleficd have of him in Heaven; and 


it is imperfect, in that our Mind being finite, can but ve- 


ry imperfectly conceive an Object that is infinite. But 
to be perfect and to be clear are two different Condi- 


tions in an Idea: For it is perfect when it repreſents 
to us all that is in its Object, and it is clear when it 


only repreſents to us enough to give us a clear and 
diſtinct Conception of it. 5 

Confuſed and obicure Ideas are thoſe which we have 
of the ſenſible Qualities, as of Colours, Sounds, 
Odours, Taſtes, Cold, Hot, Weight, &c. as alſo of 
our Appetites, ot Hunger, Thirſt, of Bodily Pain, &c. 


And the Reaſon wh thele Ideas are confuſed is this: 


As we were Children betore we were Men, and 
that exterior 'Things acted upon us, by caufing va- 


rious Senſations in our Soul by the Impreſſions reg 


made upon our Body; the Soul, who knew that theſe 
Senſations were raiſed in her againſt her Will, and 
that ſhe felt them only upon occaſion of certain Bo- 
dies, as that ſhe felt Heat when ſhe came near to 
Fire, was not ſatisfied with judging that there was 
ſomething without her which cauſed her to have thoſe 


Senſations, in which ſhe would not have been de- 
ceiv'd; but ſhe looked out further, imagining that 


what was in thoſe Objects was exactly like the Senſa- 


tions or Ideas ſhe had upon their Occaſion. And 
from theſe Judgments ſhe formed to her ſelf Ideas of 


them, by transferring thoſe Senſations of Heat, Co- 
lour, &c. into the Things themſelves that are without 
her. And theſe are the obſcure and confuſed Ideas 
which we have of the ſenſible Qualities, the Soul 


2 having 


76 LOGIC: 0r, the 


having united her own miſtaken Judgment to thoſe 
true ones which Nature had breathed into her. 

And as theſe Ideas are not natural but arbitrary, 
they have been formed with a very fantaſtical Extra- 
vagance. For tho* Heat and Scorching are two Senſa- 
tions of the ſame Nature, only the one weaker, and 
the other fiercer, yet Heat hath been placed in 
Fire, and Fire is ſaid to have Heat; but Scorching, 
or the Pain we feel if we come too near it, is not 

laced in the Fire, nor was the Fire ever {aid to be af 
Lied with Pain. 

But if Men perhaps have obſerved that the Pain is 
not in the Fire which ſcorches the Hand, it may be 
they are ſtill miſtaken in believing it is in the Hand 
ſcorched by the Fire; whereas indeed it is only in the 
Mind, tho' it be occaſion'd by what is done to the 
Hand, becauſe the Pain of the Body is nothing elſe 
but a Sentiment of Averſion which the Soul conceives | 
at any Movement contrary to the natural Conſtitution 
of the Body ſhe is cloathed in. * ] 
This has been the Opinion not only of ſome an- # 
cient Philoſophers, as of the Cyrenaics, but alſo of 
St. Auſtin in ſeveral Paſſages of his Works. The 
Pains (fays he in the 14th Book of the City of God, + 

chap. 15. ) wich are called Corporeal, are not in the e 
Body, but in the Soul, which is in the Body, and _ 
| becauſe of the Body. Dolores qu dicuntur caruis, ani-I 
me ſuit in carne, & ex carne. For the Pain of the t! 
Body (adds he) is nothing elſe but an Uneaſineſs of t! 
the Soul on Account of the Body, and the Antipathy _ t! 
ſhe has to what is done to the Rady, as that Pain of tl 
the Soul called Sorrow is the Antipathy our Soul has tl 
to Things that fall out contrary to our Iuclination. P 
Dolor carnis tantum modo offenſio eſt anime ex carne, & tl! 
qu.edam ab e jus paſſione diſſenſio; ſicuti anime dolor que ©! 
| tr ſtitia nuncupatur, diſſenſio eſt a bis relas, que nobis no- R 
f lentibus arciderunt. 0 
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ART of THINKING. 77 
And in his 7th Book upon Geneſis, chap. 19. he fays- 
literally, that the Repugnance the Soul feels at ſeeing 
the Action by which ſhe governs the Body diſturbed 
and hindered by the Irregularity that happens in the 
Conſtitution, is what is called Pain. Cum afflictiones 


corporis moleſtè ſentit (anima) aftionem ſuam qua illi re- 


gendo adeſt turbato ejus temperamento impediri offenditur, 
& bec offenſio dolor vocatur. eo Oo are 

In Effect, what plainly demonſtrates that the Pain 
which 1s called Bod; 
Body, is, that the very ſame Things which give us 
Pain, when our Mind is upon them, give us none at 
all when our Thoughts are ſtrongly engaged elſe- 
where; as appears by the Prieſt of Calama in Africa, 
whom St. Aiſtin ſpeaks of in the 14th Book of the 


City of God, chap, 24. who, as often as he pleas' d, 
could ſo alienate himſelf from his Senſes, that he 
ſeemed to be dead, and felt no manner of Pain not 


only when he was pinched or pricked, but even when 
he was ſcorched and burnt. by 


cantes atque pungentes minimè ſentiret, ſed aliquando etiam 
gue uneretur admoto, ſine ullo doloris ſenſu, niſi poſtmodunt 
ex vulnere. Be | 

We are further to obſerve, that it is neither the ill 


| Diſpoſition of the Hand, nor the Motion occaſioned 
therein by the burning, that cauſes the Soul to feel 
the Pain; but that this Motion is communicated to 
the Brain by means of the ſmall Fibres included in 
the Nerves, as in Pipes, which ate extended like lit- 
tle Strings from the Brain to the Hand, and the other 
Parts of the Body; ſo that we cannot move theſe lit- 


tle Fibres, without moving at the ſame time the Parr 


of the Brain from whence they ariſe: And for this 
Reaſon, if any Obſtruction hinders theſe Fibres from 


communicating their Motion to the Brain, as in the 


; Pally, a Man may even ſee his Hand burnt or cut off 


E With- 


ily is really in the Soul, not in the 


ui quando et placebat ad 
imitatas quaſi lamentantis hominis voces, ita 50 auferebat 3 
ſenſibus, & jacebat ſimillimus mortuo, ut non ſolum, velli- 


78 LOGIC: Or, the 


without feeling the leaſt Pain: And on the contrarv, 
which ſeems very {trange, a Man may have what is 
called a Pain in his Hand, tho' he has never a Hand 
at all, as it very otten happens to thoſe who have had 
their Hands cu: off, becaule the Fibres which extend- 
ed from the Hand quite up to the Brain being moved. 
by any Fluxion towards the Elbow, where they ter- 
minate when the Arm is cut off ſo far, may ſtretch the 
Part of the Brain to which they are faſten'd in the 
Tame manner as they uſed to affect it when they ex- 


rended quite down to the Hand; as the Extremity of 


a Cord may be moved in the fame manner by pulling 
it in the Middle as by pulling it at the other End; 
and that is the Reaſon why the Soul feels the ſame 
Pain then, as ſhe felt when ſhe had a Hand, becauſe 
jhe directs her Attention to the Place from whence 
that Motion of the Brain was uſed to proceed, as 
what we ſee in a Looking-glaſs appears to us to be in 
the Place where it would be if it were ſeen by direct 
Rays, that being the moſt common manner of behold- 
ing Objects. | | 
And this may ſerve to demonſtrate, that it is very 
poſſible for a Soul parted from the Body to be tor- 
mented by the Fire either of Hell or Purgatory, and 
to feel the ſame Pain as a Man feels when he is burnt, 
| ſince even when ſhe was in the Body, the Pain of the 
Burn was in her, and not in the Body, and that it 
was nothing elſe than a Thought of Sorrow which 
ſhe conceived upon Occaſion of what paſſed in the 
Body to waich God had united her. Why then can 
we not conceive that the Juſtice of God may ſo ac- 
commodate ſome certain Portion of Matter to a Spi- 


rit, that the Motion of that Matter may be to that 
Spirit an Occaſion of afflicting Thoughts, which is all 


that happens to our Soul in Bodily Pain ? 

But to return to Confuſed Ideas: That of Pon- 
derofity, which ſeems ſo clear, is no leſs confus'd than 
the reſt that we have mention'd ; for Children loving 

that 
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ART of Tyu1NxtNe. 79 
that Stones and all ſuch Things fell down as ſoon as 
they were let go out of the Hand, formed from them 


oF the Idea of a 'Tning that falls, which Idea 1s natural 
and true, and further alſo of ſome Caule to that Fall, 
Which is true likewiſe. But becauſe they ſaw no- 
thing but the Stone, and could not conceive what 
preſſed it downwards, they concluded by a raſh 
Judgment, that what they could not conceive did not 
exiſt, and that ſo the Stone fell of itſelf by an in- 


terior Principle with which it was indued, without 
being forced downwards by any other Power; and to 


this confus'd Idea, which owes its Birth only to their 


Error, they have aſſign'd the Name of Gravity and 
5 Ponderoſity. | | 


And here they happen'd to make quite different 


Judgments of Things, whereof one would think 
they would have judged in the ſame manner. For as 
they ſaw Stones that moved downwards towards 
the Earth, fo alſo they ſaw Straws move towards 
Amber, and Bits of Iron or Steel towards the 
Loadſtone. Now they had as much Reaſon to 
put a Quality in the Straws and in the Iron to tend 
naturally towards Amber or the Loadſtone, as in 
Stones to tend towards the Earth. However, it did 
not pleaſe them ſo to do; but they have endued the 
Amber with a Quality of attracting of Straws, and 
the Loadſtone with that of attracting Iron, which 


they have called Attractive Qualities as if they could 


not as eaſily have endued the Earth with a Quality of 
- attracting heavy Things. But be this as it will, theſe 
- Attractive Qualities, like Ponderoſity, are wholly 
- obliged for their Creation to a falſe Reaſoning, which 


concluded that the Loadſtone muſt of Neceſſity at- 
tract the Iron, becauſe nothing appeared to puſh the 


tron towards the Loadſtone; tho' it be impoſlible to. 


conceive that one Body ſhould attract another, if the 


Body attracting do not move, and the Body attracted 
be not faſten'd to it by ſome Tye. | 
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To thefe Infant Judgments of ours we may alfo re- 
fer that Idea which repreſents ponderous and hard 
Bodies to be more material and folid than light and 
thin Bodies; which makes us fancy that there 1s much 
more Matter in a Box full of Gold, than in another 
which is full only of Air. For theſe Ideas proceed 


only from our having in our Childhood judged of all 
exterior Things only by the Impreſſions they made up- 


on our Senſes; and ſo, becauſe hard and ponderous 
Bodies act much ſtronger upon us than light and ſub- 
tle Bodies, we have taken it into our Heads that they 


contain more Matter ; whereas Reaſon ought to con- 


vince us, that fince each Part of Matter never takes 
up more room than its own, an equal Space is al- 
ways full of an equal Quantity of Matter. 

So that a Veſſel of a Cubic Foot does not contain 


more being full of Gold than being full of Air; nay 


in one Seuſe it is true, that when it is full of Air it 


contains more of ſolid Matter, for a Reaſon which it 


would be too long to deduce here. 
From this Imagination we likewiſe derive all the 
extravagant Qpinions of thoſe who thought our Soul 


was either a very ſubtile Air, confiſting of Atoms, ac- + 


cording to Democritus and the Epicureans, or an Air 
inflamed, according to the Stoics, or a Portion of Ce- 
leſtial Light, according to the ancient Manicheans 
and to Flud even in our Days, or a thin Wind, ac— 


cording to the Socinians. For none of theſe could 


ever perſwade themſelves that Wood, Stone, or Dirt, 
was capable of thinking ; and therefore Cicero, at the 
ſame time that he agrees with the Stoics in believing 


the Soul to be a ſubtile Flame, rejects, as an intolera- 


ble Abſurdity, the Opinion of its being Earth or 
groſs Air. Quid enim, obſecro te, terrdue tibi aut hoc u- 
buloſo aut caliginoſo cœlo, ſata aut concreta offe vid-tur 
tanta vis memoria ? But they fancy'd, that by ſubti- 
lizing this Matter, they render'd it leſs Material, leſs 


Groſs, and leſs Corporeal, and that at length it might 


become 
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ART of TurN EINS. 81 
become capable of Thinking; which is a very ridicu- 
lous Notion. For one Matter is not more ſubtile than 

another, any further than that being divided into 
ſmaller and more agitated Particles, it on the one 
hand makes a weaker Reſiſtance againſt other Bodies, ] 
and on the other infinuates itſelf more cafily into their 
Pores. But be it divided or not divided, agitated or J 
not agitated, it is not e'er the leſs Matter, leſs Corpo- 9 
real, or more capable of Thinking; it being impoſ- 
ſible to imagine any Relation that there is between 
the Motion or the Figure of ſubtile or groſs Matter, i 
and Thought; or that Matter which did not think * 
while it was in a State of Reſt, as the Earth is, or in p 
a moderate Motion like Water, ſhould arrive at the 1 


Knowledge of itſelf by being a little more ſtirred, or ( 
| - bþy having two or three Boils given it extraordinary. | i 
= This might be carried much further; but this is 
| enough to give a clear Notion of all the other con- | 
fus'd Ideas, which are moſt of them owing to ome 4! 
Cauſe of thoſe we have mention'd. | 1 
The only Remedy for this Inconvenience, 1s to #| 
| throw off the Prejudices of our Childhood, and to 4 
believe nothing that falls under the Cognizance f 
r our Reaſon, upon Judgments which we formerly A 
made of them, but by what we judge of them at pre- 4 
5 fent. And thus we ſhall bring ourſelves to our natu- | 
>. ral Ideas; and as for thoſe that are confus'd, we {hall ö 
retain only what is clear in them, as there is ſome- | 
| thing in the Fire which is the Cauſe of my feeling 
Heat ; as all the Things which are called' heavy are | 
; drove downwards by fome Cauſe ; not determining 
< what may be in the Fire to cauſe that Senſation in me, 1 
r 


or what is the Caufe of a Stone's falling downwards, = 
- _ unleſs I have clear Reaſons to aſſure me I am in the 
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"CMP. X, 
Some Examples of confus d and obſcure Ideas 
arawn from Ethics. 


it 


W E have in the preceding Chapter quoted divers 

5 Examples of theſe confus'd Ideas, which may 
alſo be called falſe, for the Reaſon we have already 
given; but becauſe they are all taken out of Phyſics, 
it will not be unprofitable to add ſome others bor- 
row'd from Ethics, the falſe Ideas formed of Goods 
and of Evils being infinitely more dangerous. 

Let a Man have a ſalſe or a true, a clear or an ob- 
ſcure Idea of Ponderoſity, of the ſenſible Qualities, 
and of the Actions of the Senſes, he is neither the 
more happy nor the more miſcrable upon that Ac- 
count; if he is a little more or leſs knowing in thoſe 
Things, he is neither the worſe nor the better Man. 
Whatever our Opinion is of all thoſe Things, they 
will never be other than they are for us; their Being 
is independant of our Science, and the Conduct of 
our Life is independant of the Knowledge of their 
Being: So that every one may refer himſelf to the 
vaſt Scene of Knowledge which will be opened to us 
in the next Life; and for the moſt prudent ordering 
of the Univerſe, rely upon the Goodneſs and Wil- 
dom of Him that rules it. 1755 Z 
But no Man can excuſe himſelf from forming Judg- | 
ments upon what is good and what bad, becauſe by | fi 
thoſe Judgments he mult direct his Lite, regulate his | \ 
Actions, and wake himſelf happy or miſerable to all | 1 
Eternity: And as the falſe Ideas we have of theſe | t 

Things are the Sources of the wrong Judgments we | n 
make of them, it is vaſtly of greater Importance to 


apply 
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apply ourſelves to diſcover and correct them, than to 


retorm thoſe which the Precipitation of our Judg- 


ments, or the Prejudices of our Youth, inſtil into us of 
the Things of Nature, which are the Obje& only of a 
fruitleſs Speculation. | . 
To lay open all theſe falſe Ideas, would be to write 
a long Treatiſe of Morality ; our Deſign here is only 
to give ſome Examples of the Manner how they are 
formed by uniting various Ideas which are not united 
in Truth, whereot Men conſtitute vain Phantoms 
which they purſue, and with which they miſerably 
feed themſelves all their Lives long. 4 
Man finds in himſelf the Idea of Happineſs and 


Miſery, and this Idea is neither falſe nor confus'd ſo 


long as it remains general : He hath alſo Ideas of Lit- 


tleneſs, of Greatneſs, of Baſeneſs, of Excellence; 


he purſues Happineſs, and flies Miſery ; he admires 
Excellence, and deſpiſes Baſeneſs. . 

But the Contamination of Sin which ſeparates him 
from God, in whom alone he could have found his 
real Happineſs, and to whom alone he ought conſe- 
quently to affix the Idea of it, makes him annex that 
Idea to Numbers of Things into the Love of which 
he has precipitated himſelf, in order to ſeek in them 
the Felicity he has loſt; and by this means he has 
formed to himſelf a vaſt many falſe and obſcure Ideas, 
by repreſenting to himſelf all the Objects of his Love 
as Enjoyments capable of making him happy, andthe, 


Obſtacles to the Poſſeſſion of them, as what may make 


him miſerahle. He has alſo loit by Sin his true 
Greatneſs and real Excellence; ſo that to love him- 
ſelf, he is forced to fancy himſelf quite another thing 
from what he is, to cover from his own Eyes his 
Wretchednels and Poverty, and to comprehend in the 
Idea of himſelf a vaſt many Things entirely foreign 
to it, in order to make it look great and augult ; and 
now behoid the common Series of thele tafte Ideas. 


The 


84 LOGIC: Or, the 
The firſt and chief Bent of the Deſire is to the 
Pleaſure of the Senſes which ariſes from certain exte- 


rior Objects; and as the Soul perceives that this Plea- 


fure which ſhe is ſo fond of proceeds from thoſe 
Things, ſhe immediately affixes to thoſe Things the 
Idea of Goods, and that of Evils to thoſe which de- 

ive her of them: Afterwards obferving that Richcs 
2nd numane Power are the uſual Means to attain thoſe 


Qbjects of Deſire, ſhe begins to look 31 them as 


extraordinary Goods, and conſequently believes the 

Rich and the Great who poſſeſs them, the happieſt, 

and thoſe that want them the moſt wretched of Men. 
Now as there is a certain Excellence in Happineſs, 


me never ſeparates theſe two Ideas, and thoſe ſhe 


fancies happy ſhe always looks upon to be Great, and 
thofe ſhe fancies poor and wretched to be Little. 
And this is the Reaſon of the Contempt wherewith 


Men look down upon the Poor, and of the Eſteem 


wherewith they lock up to the Rich. Theſe Judg- 
ments are fo unjuſt and falſe, that St. Themas believes 
this Eſteem and Admiration paid to the Rich is what 


3s fo ſeverely condemned by St. James the Apoſtle, 


when he forbids giving a higher Seat to the Rich than 
to the Poor in the Congregations : For, as this Pal- 


inge cannot be literally underſtood to forbid us pay- 
ing certain exterior Duties rather to the Rich than to 


the Poor, ſince Order in Society, which Religion 
does not intend to diſturb, allows of thoſe Preferences, 
and that the Saints themfelves have pra&is'd them; it 


38 very probably meant of that interior Preference, 


which makes the Poor be imagined to lie under the 
Feet of the Rich, and the Rich to be exalted infinite- 
Ir above the Heads of the Poor.. | 

But tho? theſe Ideas, and the Judgments arifing from 


cliem, are falſe and unreaſonable, they are nevertheleſs 


common to all Men that have not corrected them, be- 
cauſe they are produced by the Deſire with which they 


e all infected. And thence it happens that we do not 


form 
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ARTof TIN EINS. 85 
form only theſe Ideas of the Rich, but knowing that 
others have the ſame Motions of Eſteem and Admiration 


for them, we conſider their Condition ſurrounded not 


only by all the Pomp and all the Conveniencies joined 
to it, but alſo by all thoſe ad vantageous Judgments 
formed of the Rich, and which we know by the or- 


dinary Diſcourſe of Men, and by our own Expe- 


Hence. ..:. 55 4 
This Phantom, made up of all the Admirers of the 
Great and Rich, who are conceived ſurrounding their 


Throne, and beholding them with inward Sentiments 


of Fear, Reſpect, and Awe, is what indeed is the 
Idol of the Ambitious, for which they take ſo much 
Pains, and expoſe themſelves to ſo many Dangers. 

And to prove that this is what they adore and aim 
at, we need only confrder, that if there were but one 
Thinking Man in the World, and that all the reſt of 
the Creatures endued with a humane Shape were only 
moving Statues, and that further, this one rational 
Man very well knowing that all thoſe Statues, which 


were exteriorly like him, were totally deftitute of 


Thought and Reaſon, ſhould nevertheleſs have the 
Art to move them by ſome certain Springs, and to 
employ them in all the Services that Men are capable 
of; we may reatonably believe he would ſometimes 
divert himfelf with the various Motions he might im- 
preſs = thoſe Statues ; but certainly he would 
never place his Glory and his Satisfaction in making 
them pay hm exterior Reſpects, nor take Pride in 


their Obeyſances; nay, that he would grow weary of 


them as ſoon as we ſhould grow weary of a Puppet- 
Show: So that in general he would be contented 
with employing them barely in his neceſſary Occa- 
fions, without defiring to get together a greater Num- 
ber than he wanted for his Uſe. 

It is not therefore the mere exterior Effects of 
Mens Obedience, diſtinct from the View of their 
Thoughts, that are the Object of the Love of the 

S | | Ambt- 
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Ambitious : They covet the Dominion over Men, and 
not over Statues, and their Pleaſure conſiſts in the 
Impreſſions of Fear, Eſteem, and Admiration, which 
they make upon the Mind of others. 

This ſhews that the Idea they are full of, is as vain 


and empty as that of thoſe who are properly called 


Vain Men; which are, they that feed themſelves 


with Praiſes, Acclamations, Elogiums, Titles, and 
other Things of that Nature. The only thing that 
diſtinguiſhes one from tother, is, the difference of 
Motions and Judgments which they delight in raifing : 


For whereas the Vain are fond of ſtirring up Motions 


of Love and Eſteem for their Learning, their Elo- 


quence, their Wit, their Dexterity, their Goodneſs ; 


the Ambitious aim at occaſioning Motions of Terror, 
of Reſpect, and Subjection to their Greatneſs, with 
Ideas conformable to theſe Judgments, whereby they 
may be looked upon to be Terrible, Exalted, Power- - 


ful. Thus both the one and the other place their 
Happineſs in the Thoughts of other People, only the 
one chuſes this Thought, and the other that. 

Nothing is more common than for theſe vain Phan- 


toms, made up of the falſe Judgments of Men, to 
ſhake the greateſt Undertakings, and ſerve as the 


main Object of the Conduct of a whole Life. 
That Valour, fo highly eſteemed in the World, 


which can lead the Brave into the Mouth of the 
_ greateſt Dangers, is often nothing more than the Et 


ect of the Application of their Mind to thoſe empty 


chimerical Ivages wherewith it is crowded. Few 


Men do ſeriouſly deſpiſe Life ; and thoſe who ſeem 


to face Death with ſo much Audacity in a Breach or 
in a Conflict, do tremble like other Men, and often 


more than other Men, when ſhe attacks them in their 


Beds. But what produces the Generoſity they ſhew 
upon ſome Occaſions, is, that they reflect of the onc 
hand upon the Raillerics that Pals upon Cowards, 


liant ; 


es given to the Va- 


| from below, and calling them Great, Powertul, HAPPY: 
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2 lant; and this double Phantom, which totally poſ- 
ſedſſes them, diverts them from the Conſideration of 
Dangers and of Death. 


It is for this Reaſon that thoſe who have Cauſe to 


believe that the Eyes of the World are upon them, 
being then more taken up with thoſe Judgments, are 
more valiant and more daring. Thus e Hog have 


generally more Courage than common Soldiers, and 
Gentlemen more than thoſe who are not ſo; becauſe 


| 3 having more Honour to loſe and to win, their Minds 
are more ſtrongly bent upon it. The ſame Labours, 


ſaid a great Leader, are not equally painful to a Ge- 


neral and to a common Soldier ; becauſe a General is 


i ſupported and encouraged by the Judgments of a 


whole Army, the Eyes of which are all upon him ; 


whereas a common Soldier has nothing to encourage 


him but the Hopes of a ſmall Reward, and the poor 
Reputation of being a good Soldier, which ſeldom 


i reaches beyond the Company he belongs to. 
What can be the Aim of thoſe Men that build 


magnificent Houſes far above their Condition and 
Fortune ? Bare Conveniency is not what they conſult 
in ſo doing; exceſſive Magnificence rather hinders 
than promotes That, and 1t 1s certain too, that if 


7 they were alone in the World, they would never 
give themſelves ſo much Trouble; neither would 
they do it if they believed that all who ſhould ſee 


their Houſes would only look upon the Maſter with 


; Contempt. It is therefore for others they labour, 
and for the Approbation of Men: They imagine that 


all who view their Palaces muſt be filled with Mo- 


tions of Reſpect and Admiration towards him who 
enjoys them; and thus they figure themſelves to their 
* own Mind ſeated in the midſt of their Palaces, ſur— 


rounded by a Crowd of People looking up to them 


Magnificent; and it is for the Sake of this Idea 
which 
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Sight and Commerce of Men, 


oni &, mo 


which wholly poſſeſſes them that they make thoſe * 


vaſt Expences, and take all that Pains. 

Why, think we, are Coaches loaded with ſo great 
a Number of Lacquies? It is not for the Sake of the 
Service they are of; they are more a Hindrance than 
an Advantage; bur it is to ſtir up in the Beholders 
the Idea of its being a Man of Quality that paſſes by, 


and the Thoughts of this Idea, which they imagine 
will be formed upon the Sight of theif Coaches, 


tickles the Vanity of thofe to whom they belong. 

If we examine in the fame manner all the Condi- 
tions, all the Employments, and all the Profeſſions, 
which are eſteemed in the World, we ſhall find, that 
what renders them agreeable, and alleviates the Pains 
and Fatigues which attend them, is, that they gene- 


rally offer to the Mind the Idea of the Motions of 


| Reſpect, Eſteem, Fear, Admiration which they raile - 


in others towards us. . 
On the contrary, what makes Solitude irkſome te 
moſt People, is, that ſeparating them from the Sight 


of Men, it alfo ſeparates them from that of their 
Judgments and of their Thoughts. Thus their Heart 
remains empty and hungry, being deprived of its 


uſual Nouriſhments, and not finding in itſelf where- 


withal to ſatisfy its own Craving, And for this Rea- 


fon the Pagan Philoſophers believed a ſolitary Life ſo 
inſupportable, that they did not ſcruple to ſay their 
Wiſe Man would not purchaſe the Enjoyments of all 
the Goods both of Body and Mind at the Price of 


living always alone, and of having no body with 
whom he might diſcourſe of his Happineſs. Nothing 
but Chriſtianity is able to make Solitude agreeable, 


becauſe as it teaches Men to deſpiſe thoſe vain Ideas, 


it at the ſame time gives them other r e capable 
y of filling 


of employing the Mind, and more wort 


the Heart, and for which they have no need of the 
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But it is to be obferved, that the Defire of Men 
does not properly terminate in knowing the Thoughts 
and Sentiments of others; but that they make uſe of 


| thoſe Sentiments only to heighten and improve the 


Idea they have of themſelves by joining and. incorpo- 
rating with it all thoſe foreign Ideas, and imagining, 
thro' a groſs Deluſion, that they are really fo much 


the greater, becauſe they are in a great Houſe, and 
are admir'd by more People; tho' all theſe Thiugs, 


which are extrinfical to them, and all theſe Thoughts 
of other People, not adding in the leaſt to them in 


Fact, do leave them as poor and miſerable as they 


were before. 


By this Hint we may diſcover what it's that maß es 


Men pleaſed with ſeveral Things, which he ve nothing 

in themſelves that could divert and delight them: For 

the Reaſon of the Pleaſure they take in them s, that 

the Idea of themlclves offers itſelf to them thereupon 

romer than uſual, by means of ſome vain Circum- 
ance join'd to it. 


We take Pleaſure in recounting the Dangers we 
have gone thro', becauſe upon thoſe Accidenis we 


form an Idea which reprelents us to ourſelves either at 


being prudent, or particularly favour'd by God. We 


love to talk of Sickneſſes of which we are cured, be- 
cauſe we repreſent ourſelves to our own Mind as ha- 


ving abundance of Strength to reſiſt the Attacks of 
the greateſt Diſtempers. h 


We love to get the better in every thing, even in 
Plays depending upon Chance, wherein Skill is of no- 


Service, tho' we play for nothing, becauſe we join to 


our Idea that of Happy. We imagine Fortune has 
made us her Choice, and that ſhe favour'd us merely 
upon account of our Merit. We evon conceive this. 
pretended Happineſs to be a permanent Quality, which 
gives us Reaſon to hope for the like Succeſſes for the 
turure ; and therefore there are ſome People that 
Gameiters chuſe for their Partners before hen K 
whic 
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which is extremely ridiculous : For the' a Man may 


have been lucky to ſuch a Moment, yet it is not there- 


fore probable he ſhould be ſo the next, any more 
than one who has had the worſt Luck in the World. 

Thus the Mind of thoſe who love only the World 
has in effect for its Object nothing but vain Phan- 
toms, which moſt wretchedly amuſe and poſſeſs it; 
and thoſe that are held the wiſeſt, feed themſelves 
like the reſt with Dreams and Deluſions. Thoſe 


alone who direct their Life and Actions to the Things 


of Eternity can be ſaid to have a ſolid, real, and du- 


rable Object; and all others are fond of Vanity and 


Nothingneſs, and purſue Falſity and Error. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of another Cauſe of Confuſion in our Thoughts 


and Diſcourſe ; which is, that wwe affix our 
Ideas to Words, BE 


E have already ſaid, that the Neceſſity we are 


prone our Thoughts, cauſes us to affix our Ideas to 
Vords in ſuch a manner, that we often conſider ra- 
ther the Words than the Things. Now this is one of 
the moſt uſual Cauſes of the Confuſion of our 
Thoughts and of our Diſcourſe. 

For it is to be obſerved, that tho' different Men 
have often different Ideas of the ſame Things, they 
nevertheleſs make uſe of the ſame Words to expreſs 


them; as, the Idea which a Pagan Philoſopker has of | 


Virtue, is not the ſame with that of a Chriſtian 
Divine; and yet each expreſſes this Word Idea by 
the ſame Word, Virtue. | 


under of making uſe of exterior Signs to ex- _ 


Further, 


* EI — 
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Purther, Men in different Ages have conſider'd the 

lame Things in very different Manners, and yet have 
always collected all thoſe Ideas under one ſame Name; 
ſo that upon the Pronunciation of that Word, one is 
1 | 2 eafily confounded, taking it ſometimes according to 
one Idea, and ſometimes according to another. For 


Example, Man being convinced there was in him 
5 > ſomething, be it what it would, that was the Occa- 
D ſion of his Nouriſhment and of his Growth, called 
S that Thing Soul, and ſtretched that Idea to what was 
| of the like Uſe not only in Animals, but even in 


Plants. And again, finding that he thought, he alio 
applied the fame Name of Soul to that which was in 
bim the Principle of Thinking. From whence it has 
" => happen'd, that by this Likeneſs of the Name, he has 
taken for the ſame Thing the Principle of Thinking, 
and the Occafion of the Nouriſhment and Growth of 
his Body. In the ſame manner, the Name of Lite is 
ace equally given to that which is the Cauſe of the Ope- 
. © rations of Animals, and to that which makes us 
think, which are two things entirely different. 
> There is alſo abundance of Equivocation in the 
Words Senſe and Senſations, even when they are only 
taken for ſome one of the five Bodily Senſes. For 
generally there are three Things done in us when we 
ule our Senſes; as, when we ſee any thing: 1. Certain 
Motions are made upon the Cor poreal Organs, as in the 
Eye and Brain. 2. Thoſe Motions give our Soul Oc- 
caſion to conceive ſomething; as when in conſequence 
bol the Motion made on our Eye by the Reflection of the 
Light in the Drops of Rain oppoſite to the Sun, ſhe | 
conceives Ideas of Red, of Blue, and of Orange- 1 
Colour. The 3d is the Judgment we make of what 1 
we lee, as of the Rain- bow to which we aſcribe thoſe 
Colours, and which we conceive to be of a certain 
' Bignelſs, of a certain Figure, and at a certain Di- 
ſtance. The firſt of theſe three Things is folely in 
the Body, the other two are only in the Soul, tho' oc- 
1 . | cafion'd 
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cafion'd by what paſſes in the oy And yet we | 
del 


comprehend all the three, tho' {6 Wi different, by 


the ſame Name of Smuſe; and of Suſations, or of F 


Sight, Hearing, &. For when we ſay the Eye ſees, 


the Ear hears, this cannot be underſtood: only accord- 


ing to the Motion of the Bodily Organ, it being evi- 
dent that the Eye has no Perception of the Objects 
which ſtrike upon it, and that it is ſomething elſe 
which judges of them. On the contrary, it is true, 


that we have not ſeen a Perſon that ſtands before us, 


and full in our Eyes, unleſs we have reflected upon 
him. And tnen the Word Syhr is taken for the 


Thought which is formed'in our Soul in conſequence 


of what paſles in our Eye and Brain: And according 
to this Signification of the Word Sight, it is the 
Soul and not the Body that ſees, as Plato maintains, 
and after him Cicero, in theſe Words: Nos enim ue 
nunc quidem oculis cernimns ea que videmus. Neque enim 
eſt ullus ſenſus in corpore. Vie quaſi quedam ſunt ad ocu- 


los, ad aures,. ad nares d ſede animi perforate ; itaque 


| ſep? aut cogitatione aut aliqua vi morbi impediti apertis 
atque integris & oculis & auribus, ner videmus nec audi- 


mus; ut facile intelligi poſſit, animum & videre & au- 
dire non eas partes que quaſi feneſtræ ſunt animi. Laſtly, 
the Words Senſe, Sight, Hearing, Sc. are meant of 
the laſt of the three Things before- mentioned, that 
is, of the Judgments our Soul makes in conſequence 
of the Perceptions ſhe had upon Occaſion of what 
paſſed in the Bodily Organs, when we ſay the Senſes 

| 35 we ſee a Stick crooked in the 
Water, and that the Sun does not appear to be above 
two Foot diameter: For it is certain there can be 
neither Error nor Falſity in whatever is done in the 
Bodily Organ, nor in the mere Perception of the 


Soul, which is only ſimple Conception; but that the 


whole Error proceeds only from our judging amiſs, in 
concluding, for Example, that the Sun is not above 
two Foot diameter, becauſe its great diſtance makes 
ET Es that. 
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that the Image formed of it in the bottom of our 
Eye is much of the ſame Bigueſs as that which 
would be formed there by an Object of two Foot | 
Size placed at a certain dillance, more proportion'd to | 
our uſual Stretch of Sight. But having made theſe | 
- © Judgments even from our Infancy, and that we are ſo | 
s © uſed to them, that at the ſame Inſtance we behold the 
> © Sun, we preſently, without any previous Reflection, 
© aſcribe it to the Sight, and fay, that Objects appear 
Great or Little in Proportion to the Greatneſs or 
© Littleneſs of their Diſtance from us, tho' it is our 
Mind and not our Eye that judges of their Greatneſs 
or JW ( 5 | 
All Languages are full of vaſt Numbers of Words 
like each other; which tho' they have the ſame 
Sound, are yet Signs of Ideas totally different. 
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- | But we are to remark, that when an equivocal 
Name fignifies two Things which have no Relation 

- | to one another, and which Men have never confounded 

in their Thoughts, it is then almoſt impoſſible to make | 
5s | Miſtakes in them, or that they ſhould be the Cauſe Fl 
- | ofanyError; as no body endued with but a little com- 
mon Senſe can bedeceived by the Equivocation of the 
„Word Ram, which ſignifies an Animal and a Sign in 

f Þ the Zodiac. Whereas, when the Equivocation pro- 

t | ceeds from the Error of Men Ke hr who have, 

> | thro! Ignorance, confounded different Ideas, as in the 
Word Soul, it is very difficult to get over the Per- 

; | plexity, becauſe we ſuppoſe that they who firſt made 

: | ufe of theſe Words did perfectly well underſtand 

> | them; and thus we often content ourſelves with pro- 

> | rnouncing them, without ever examining whether the 

> | Ideawe have of them is clear and diſtinct; and we even 

> | attribute to what we call by one ſame Name, that 

> |Þ which will agree only with the Ideas of Things in- 
compatible, without perceiving that this my pro- 

c eeds from our having confounded two different Things 
under one Name. 7 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of the Remedy of the Confuſion which ariſe; 
in our Thoughts and Diſcourſe from the Con-t7 
fuſion of Words ; wherein js laid down th x 
Neceſſity and Uſeſulneſs of defining the Mord 
ide make uſe of, and the Difference between 
the Definition of Things and the D:fmiticn © 
of Names. gt 


TP HE beſt Way to avoid Confuſion of the Words 
+ which are to be found in the common Languages, 
is to make a new Language and new Words, which 
ſhould be affixed only to ſuch Ideas as we would 
have them expreſs. But it is not neceſſary to make 
new Sounds for this purpoſe, becauſe we may em- 

ploy thoſe which are ready in Uſe, only by looking 
upon them to have no Signification at all at preſent, 
and ſo giving them that which we defire they ſhould | 
have, by deſcribing in other plain Words, not liable 
to the leaſt Equivocation, the Idea to which we 
would apply them. As, for Inſtance, if I would 
prove that our Soul is immortal, the Word Soul be- 
ing equivocal, as we have already ſhewed, will eafily | 
Yroduce Confuſion in what I ſhall be about to ſay. © 
herefore, to avoid it, I will look upon the Word 
Soul as if it were a Sound utterly deſtitute at preſent 
of any manner of Senſe, and will apply it only tw» 
what is in us the Principle of Thought, ſaying, I cal! © 
Soul that in us which is the Principle of Thought. = 

This is what is called the Definition of Name, de-. 
finitio nomrnis, which the Geometers make ſuch good 
ule 
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theſe, Man is a reaſonable Creature, Time is the N 
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uſe of, but which muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed 


from the Definition of Thing, definitio rei. 
For in the Definition of Thing, as, for Inſtance in 


of Motion, we leave to the Term defin'd, which is 
Man, or Time, its ordinary Idea, wherein we aſſert 
are alſo contain'd other Ideas, as Reaſonable Creature, or 
Meaſure of Motion; whereas in the Definition of Name, 


= as we have already ſaid, we regard only the Sound, 


and afterwards determine that Sound to be the Sign of 
an Idea which we deſcribe by other Words. 

Care mult alſo be taken not to coufound that Defi- 
nition of Name which we here ſpeak of with that 


mentioned hy ſome Philoſophers, who by it under- 


ſtand the Explanation of what a Word fignifies ac- 
cording to the common Uſe of a Language, or ac- 
cording to its Etymology. This we may treat of 
elſewhere. Bur hcre, on the contrary, we regard on- 
ly the particular Ule to which he that defines a Word 
would have it underitood for the right conceiving 
his Thought, without troubling himſelf whether 
others take it in the {awe Senſe. | Wy 
And from thence it follows, 1. That Definition of 
Names are arbitrary, and that thoſe of Things are 
not ſo. For every Sound being in itſelf and naturally 
indifferent to ſignify all Sorts of Ideas, I may for my 
particular Uſe, and provided I give Notice of it, de- 
termine a Sound to mean only one certain Thing, 
without the leaſt mixture of any other. But it is 
gone otherwiſe with the Definition of Things; for it 
oes not depend upon the Will of Men that Ideas 
ſhall include whatever they would have them in- 
elude.; fo that if in defining them we aſcribe to thoſe 
Ideas any thing which they do not contain, we fall 
into inevitable Error. 5 = 
Thus (to give an Example of both) if ripping 
the Word Parallelogram of all manner of Signification, 
apply it to ſignify a Triangle, I may lawtully do 5 
| an 
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leaving to this Word its uſual e and Idea, 


1 ſhould fay, that a Parallelogram is a Figure of three 


: . 

Notice thereof: But as to the Definitions of Things, 
I | 

{ 


which may be deny'd by thoſe who think them ob- 


Word Chimera, faying, I cal 
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and I commit no Error in it, provided I take it in 


that Senſe only; and then Gang Fr a Parallelogram 


has three Angles equal to two Right Angles ; But if 


which is to ſignify a Figure whole Sides are parallel, 


Lines; being then a Definition of a Thing, it would 
be utterly falſe, ſince it is impoſſible a three-lin'd 
Figure ſhould have its Sides parallel. 3 

In the 2d Place it follows, that Definitions of 
Names cannot be conteſted, even for this Reaſon, 
that they are arbitrary. For you cannot deny that a 
Man has given to a Sound the Signification he avers 
he has given it; nor that it has that Signification in 
the Uſe that Man makes of it, after he has given us 
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ve often may conteſt them, ſince they may be falſe, 

as we have already ſnewn. 1 
It follows, 3dly, that every Definition of Name, 1 
ſince it is not conteſtible, may be taken as a Princin 
ple; whereas Definitions of Things can by no means 
e taken as Principles, but are in fact Propoſitiors ! 


ſcure, and conſequently, like other Propoſitions, are 
ro be proved, and not ſuppoled, unleſs they be ſeit- 
evident, as Axioms are. ä : 
What I juſt now ſaid, that the Definitions of 
Name may be taken as a Principle, does however re- 
quire ſome Explanation. For this is true only becauſe _ : 

we are not to conteſt that the Idea intended may not 

be called by the Name given to it; but nothing is 
from thence to be concluded to the Advantage of 
that Idea, nor are we merely, becauſe a Name has 
been given it, to believe that it ſignifies fomething 
real: For (by way of i I may define thjge 
1 Chimera that which 


implies Contradiction, and yet it will not follow from 
thence that a Chimera is really ſomething. In like 
manner, 
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manner, if a Philoſopher ſays to me, I call Pondero- 
ſity the interior Principle which makes a Stone 
deicend without any compulſive Violence; I will 
not conteſt this Definition; on the contrary I will re- 


ceive it willingly, becauſe it lets me clearly into his 
Meaning: But J will deny that what he underſtands 


there is no ſuch Principle iu Stones. | 5 
I was willing to . e this at length, becauſe 
there are two great Abuſes committed in the common 
Philoſophy in this Point. The firſt is to confound 
the Definition of the Thing with the Definition of 
the Name, and to aſcribe to the former what belongs 
only to the latter; for having made at Pleaſure a 


N by the Word Ponderoſity is any thing real, becauſe 
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RF hundred Definitions, not of Name but-of Things, all 
> falſe, and which do not at all explain the true Na- 


ture of the Things, nor t.e Ideas we naturally have 


of them; they afterwards expect we ſhould look up- 


on thoſe Definitions to be Principles which no body 
can contradict ; and if any Man denies them, as they 


very juſtly may be denied, they pretend that ſuch a 


Nan does not deſerve to be argued with. _ | 


| The ſecond Abuſe is, that hardly ever making uſe 
of Definition of Names to remove their Obſcurity, 


and fix them to certain Ideas clearly deſcribed, they 
leave them in their Confuſion; whence it happens 


that moſt of their Diſputes are only Diſputes about 
Words; and further, that they inſtance what is clear 
and true in the confus'd Ideas to eſtabliſh what is 
obſcure and falſe in them; which would eaſily be 
diſcover'd if they had detin'd. the Names. Thus 
E Philoſophers generally believe, that the cleareſt Point 
in the World is, that Fire is hot, and that a Stone is 
heavy, and that it would be Madneſs to deny it; and 
indeed they may impoſe this upon every body, ſo . 


J long as the Names are not defined ; but upon defi- 
ning them, it will quickly appear whether what they 
> adyance is clear or obſcure. For we are to ask them 
3 F what 
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98 LOGIC: Or, the 
What they mean by the Word Hot and the Word 
Heavy? If they anſwer, that by Hot they only 


mean that which cauſes in us the Senſation of Heat, 
and by Heavy that which not being held up will 
deſcend ; they have good Reaſon to ſay that he muſt 
be mad who denies that Fire is hot, and a Stone © 


Heavy : But if they underſtand by Hot that which 
has in itſelf a Quality like to that which we imagine 
to ourſelves when we feel Heat, and by Heavy that 
which has in itfelf an interior Principle, which makes 
it fall towards the Center, without being puſhed on 


y any thing whatever; it will then be eaſy to ſhew _ 


them, that to deny that in ſuch a Senſe Fire is hot and 
a Stone heavy, is not to deny a clear but a very ob- 
ſcure thing, not to ſay a very falſe one; for it is in- 
deed clear, that Fire cauſes us to have the Senſation 
cf Heat by the Impreſſion it makes upon our Body; 
but it is by no means clear, that Fire has any thing in 
it like to what we fcel when we are near Fire. And 
Jo too it is very clear, that a Stone falls downwards 
when we let it drop; but it is not at all clear that it 


falls downwards of itfelf, without being puſhed on þy 


by ſomething elfe. 
Thus uſeful is the Definition of Names to give a 


diſtin Notion of any Point, that we may not fooliſh- 7 


ly diſpute about Words which one takes in one Senſe, 

and another in another, as is ſo often done even in 

common Diſcourſe. | 
But beſides this Benefit, there is alſo another, 


Thing, unleſs we make uſe of ſeveral Words to de- 
note it. Now it would be tedious and impertinent, 
* in Books of Science, to repeat a long Train 


of Words every time. Therefore, Rong once given 


-a full Deſcription of the 'Thing in all thoſe Words, 


the Idea conceived is afterwards annexed to one fingle z | 
Word, which by that means ſupplies the Place of all 
the reſt, Thus, having comprehended that there are 
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ART of THINKING © 99 
Numbers which may be divided into two equal Num- 
bers; to avoid the frequent Repetition of all thoſe 
Terms, one Name is given to that Propriety, ſaying, 


I call every Number which is diviſible into two equ 
Numbers, an Even Number. This ſhews, that eve 


time a Word already defin'd is uſed, the Definition 


mult mentally be ſubſtituted in the room of the De- 
fined ; and this Definition mult be ſo preſent, that ſo 
ſoon as ever the Even Number, for Inftance, is named, 
it muſt immediately be underſtood that thereby is 
meant that which is diviſible into two equal Num- 
bers; and thoſe two Things muſt be ſo inſeparably 
Joined together in the Thought, that ſo ſoon as ever one 
is exprefled, the other mult offer itſelf to the Mind. 
For thoſe who define the Terms, as do the Geometers, 
do it only to ſhorten the Diſcourſe, which ſo many fre- 

uent Circumlocutions would render diſtaſteful. Ne 


offi due circumloquendo mor. us faciamus, as St, Auſtin ſays - 


but they do not practiſe it to abridge the Ideas of the 
Things of which they treat, becauſe they believe the 
Mind will py the full Definition to the ſhorten'd 
Terms, which they ule only to avoid the Perplexity 
which the multitude of Words would produce. 
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Uſeſul Obſervations touching the Definition 
f Names. N 


After having explain'd the Nature, Uſe and Ne- 
ceſſity of Definitions of Names, it will not be 
trom the Purpoſe to make ſome Obſervations upon the 
manner of employing them, that they may not be 
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LOGIC: Or, the 


The firſt is, that we muſt not undertake to define 
all Words, becauſe that would often be of no manner 
of Uſe, and even impoſſible to be done. I ſay it 
would often be of no Uſe to define certain Names: 
For when the Idea Men have of any thing is diſtinQ, | 


and that all who underſtand a Language form the ſame | 


5 Idea at hearing a Word pronounced, it would he uſe- 
Wl leſs to define it, fince the Purpoſe of Definition is al- 
' ready anſwered, in that the Word is annexcd to a 


 -clear and diſtinct Idea It is thus in ſuch I'hings as 
. _ are very ſimple, whereof all Men have naturally the * 
il Jame Idea, ſo that the Words by which they are fig- 
1 nified are underſtood in the ſame Senſe by all that 
uſe them; or if there is at any time ſome Obſcurity in 
them, their chief Attention is ſure nevertheleſs to fall 


| upon what is clear; and thus they who uſe them on- 
kl [| Iy to expreſs the clear Idea, need not at all fear that 
_ * ſhall not be underſtood. Such are the Words 
1 it Being, Thought, Extenſion, Equality, Duration or Time, "4 
5 and the like. For tho' ſome may obſcure the Idea of 
{ih Time by divers Propofitions which they form of it, 
|: | which they call Definitions, as, that Time is the Mca- & 
| i ſure of Motion according to Anteriority and Poſterio— 
1 rity; yet they themſelves do not reſt in this Definition 


when they hear Time mentioned, and conceive nothing 
more of it than other People naturally do. And thus 
the Learned and the Ignorant underſtand the ſame 
thing, and with the ſame Eaſe, when they are told, that 
a Horſe travels a League in leſs Time than a Tortoiſe. © 
I I fay further, that it would be impoſſible to define 
all Words: For to define a Word, we have a Neceſſity 
for other Words which may deſcribe the Idea to 
Which we would affix that Word; and if we would 
again define the Words which we uſe in the Explica- 
tion of that former, we ſhould have a Neceſlity for 
others, and ſo on ad infinitum. It is therefore abſo- 
lutely unavoidable to reſt in ſome primitive Terms 
' which there is no occaſion to define; and it would be 
| as 7 
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ART of TminKtNG: ter 
as great a Fault to go about to define too much, as 
not to define enough, becauſe both ways lead into the 
Confuſion which it is the Deſign to avoid. oy 

The ſecond Obſervation 1s, that we ſhould not 
change the Definitions already received when we have 
nothing to object againſt them; for it is always eaſier 
to make a Word underſtood when Cuſtom has 3 
affixed it to an Idea, at leaſt among the Learned, 
than when we are to annex one anew to that Idea, 
and to unlooſe it from ſome other Idea with which 
it uſed before to be joined. Wherefore it would be 
a Fault to change the Definitions received by the 
Mathematicians, unleſs ſome one be perplexed and 
not clearly explicative of the Idea, as that of the Ah- 
gle and of Proportion may be in Euclid. 

The third Obſervation is, that when we are obliged 
to define a Word, we ought to comply with Cuſtom 
as much as we can, in not giving Words a Senſe too 
remote from what they carry already, nor one contrary 
to their Etymology ; as to ſay, I call Parallelogram a 
Figure terminated by three Lines; but in general to 
be contented with ſtripping a Word which has two 


{ Senſes of one of thoſe Senſes, in order to affix it ſole- 
ly to the other. Thus Heat fignifying in common 
; Uſe both the Senſation we have, and a Quality we 
imagine in the Fire exactly like what we feel; to 
avoid this Ambiguity, I may uſe the Name of Heat, 
3 applying it only to one of theſe Ideas, and with- 


drawing it from t'other; as if I ſay, I call Heat ebe 


2 Senſation; I have when I come near the Fire; giving to the 


Cauſe of this Senſation either a Name wholly dif- 


| ferent, as Ardor, or Burning, or the ſame Name, with 
W ſome Addition, that may determine it, aud diſtinguiſh” | 


it from Heat taken for Senſation, as to ſay Virtual 
Heat. 1 | 


The Reaſon of this Obſervation is, that Men ha- 


ving once annexed an Idea to a Word, do not eafily 


ſeparate them again; and thus their firſt Idea always 
UP F::3 return 


102 LOGIC: Or, the 
returning, ſoon makes them forget the new one which 
you would give them in defining that Word ; ſo that 
it would be eaſier to accuſtom them to a Word which 
_ Ggnified nothing at all, as to ſay, I call Bara 4 Figure 
germinated by three Lines, than to bring them to diveſt 
the Word Parallelogram of the Idea of a Figure whoſe 
oppoſite Sides are Parallels, to make it ſignify a Fi- 
gure whoſe Sides can never be parallel. 5 
| This is a Fault which may be laid to the Charge 
of all the Chymiſts, who have taken Delight in 
changing the Names of moſt of the Things they 
mention, without the leaſt Benefit, and to give them 
others which already ſignify different Things, which 
have no real Relation to the new Ideas to which they 
join them. This has gone ſo far as to lead ſome People 
into ridiculous Ratiocinations, as is that of a certain 


Man, who imagining that the Se was a Satur- 


nine Diſtemper, pretended that Perſons infected with 


it had been cured by hanging about their Necks a Bit 
of Lead, which the Chymiſts call Saturn, whereon 
was graved of a Saturday, which is alſo called Saturn, 
the Character which the. Aſtronomers uſe to denote 
that Planet ; as if arbitrary and groundleſs Relations 
between the Lead and the Planet of Saturn, and be- 
tween the ſame Planet and Saturday, and the little 
Mark by which it is characteriz'd, could produce real 
Effects, and work the Cure of Diſtempers. 

But what is moſt inſufferable in this Gibberiſh of 
the Chymiſts, is their Prophanation of the molt ſa- 
cred Myfteries of Religion, in teaching that they 
ſerve as a Veil to their pretended Secrets ; inſomuch 
that ſome have gone to that Heighth of Impiety, as 
to apply what the Scripture ſays of true Chriſtians, 
that they are the Choſen Race, the Royal Prizſtheod, the Ho- 
ly Nation, the People which God hath purchaſed, and whic' 
he hath called from Darkneſs into his wonderful Light, to 


the Chimerical Fraternity of Roficrucians, who, if 


we will take their Words, are Sages. that are arrived 
| | ak 
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ART of Tru1nxincG T1043 
at the bleſſed Immortality, having found a Way by 
the Philoſopher's Stone to fix their Souls to their Bo- 
dies, inaſmuch ( quo' they) as there is no Body more 
fixed and more incorruptible than Gold. Theſe, and! 
a great many more of the like Dreams, may be found 
in Gaſſindi's Examination of Flud's Philoſophy, which 
ſhews that no Character of the Mind is more diſtem- 
per'd than that of thoſe Enigmatical Writers, who 
imagine that Thoughts not at all ſolid, not to call 
them falſe and impious, will paſs for extraordinary 
Myſteries when cloathed in Forins of Speech unintel- 
ligible to ordinary Readers. 


CHAP: XIV. 


Of another Sort of Definitions of Names, to 


denote what they ſignify in common Uſe. 


ATC L that we have hitherto ſaid of Definitions of 
Names, 1s to be underſtood only of thoſe where- 
in an Author defines the Words he in particular uſes 
and this is what makes them tree and arbitrary, be- 
cauſe every one may uſe what Sound he pleaſes to 
. ge his Ideas, provided he gives Notice that he 
will uſe ſuch a Sound. But as Men are Diſpoſers on- 
ly of their own Language, and not of other People's, 


every one has indeed a Right to make a Dictionary 


for himſelf, but he has no Right to make one for 
others, nor to explain their Words by the particular 
Significations he has affixed to thole Words. For 


which Reaſon, when our Deſign is not barely to re- 


late in what Senſe we take a Word, but that we pre- 
tend to explain that in which it is uſually taken, 
the Definitions given of it are by no means arbitrary; 
but they are ty'd down and reſtrain'd to repreſent not 
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104 LOGIC: Or, the 


the Truth of the Things, but the Truth of the 
Cuſtom, and they are to be reckon'd falſe if they do 


not truly relate that Cuſtom, that is to ſay, if they 
do not join to Sounds the ſame Ideas which are joined 
to them by the ordinary Cuſtom of thoſe that uſe 


them. And this ſhews alſo that theſe Definitions are 


not at all exempt from being conteſted, fince daily 
Diſputes ariſe upon the Signification which Cuſtom 
aſſigns to Terms. 

Now tho' theſe Sorts of Definitions ſeem properly 
to fall to the Share of Grammarians, ſince it is they 
that make Dictionaries, which are nothing elſe but 
the Explication of the Ideas which Men have agreed 


to affix to certain Sounds: Nevertheleſs ſeveral Re- v 


flections may be made upon that Subject, of great 
Uſe to the Exactneſs of our Judgments. þ 

The firſt, which ſerves as a Foundation to the reſt, 
is, that Men do not often conſider the whole Signifi- 
cation of Words, that is to ſay, that Words do often 
ſignify more than they ſeem to do; and that when 
we would expreſs the Signification of them, we do 
not repreſent the whole Impreſſion they make upon 
our Mind. . 5 1 

For to freniſy, in a Sound either pronounced or 
written, is only to excite in our Mind an Idea an— 
nexed to that Sound, by ſtriking upon our Ears or 
Eyes. Now it often happens that a Werd, beſides 
the principal Idea, which is looked upon to be the 
proper Signification of that Word, does alſo excite 

everal other Ideas, which may be called Acceſſory, 
of which we take little Notice, tho' the Mind re— 
ceives the Impreſſion of them. 

For Inſtance, if one Man ſays to another, You Lye, 
and that Notice is taken only of the principal Signi- 
| fication of that Expreſſion, it is the fame thing as if 

he ſaid to him, You know the contrary of what you 
affirm. But beſides this principal Signification, theſe 
Words carry along with them in Cuſtom an Idea of 
| Con- 
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: Contempt and Affront, and they make us believe that 
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he who ſays them to us does not care how he abuſes. 


PA 
7 
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us; and this makes them injurious and offenſive. 
Sometimes theſe acceſſory Ideas are not annexed to 


2} the Words by the common Uſe, but are joined to 
them only by him that uſes them. And theſe pro- 


perly are ſuch as are excited by the Tone of the 


Voice, Air of the Face, Geſtures, and by the other 
natural Signs which affix to our Words an infinite 


increaſe their Signification, by joining theſe to the 


And therefore, 1 


the Perſon ſpeaking. 


. 
<4 


> 


Image of the Motious, Judgments, and Opinion of 


f he who ſaid that we are to ſuit 


Number of Ideas, which diverſify, change, diminiſh, - 


* 


$ the Tone of the Voice to the Ears of him that we 


* 


unacquainted with one Part of the Uſe of the Voice, 


* 


939 
8 


4 


are talking with, did thereby mean, that it was 


% 


enough if we ſpoke loud enough to be heard, he was 


the Tone often ſignifying as much as the Words 


* themſelves. There is one Voice for Inſtruction, ano- 


Man would be pleaſed if a Footman that he is chi- 


ding a little loudly, ſhould anſwer, Sir, ſpeak lower, 
hb... . 
I hear you plain enough; becauſe the Tone makes a 


4 Part of the Reprimand, and is neceſſary for the form- 


* 


ing in the Mind the Idea we deſire to imprint 


thereon. : — 
But ſometimes theſe acceſſory Ideas are inherent in 


L the Words themſelves, being generally excited by all 
E that pronounce them. And this 1s the Reaſon that in 
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ther for Flattery, another for Reprehenſion: Some- 
times People are willing that their Voice ſhould not 
only juſt reach the Ears of thoſe they ſpeak to, but 
that it ſhould pierce and ſtun them; and hardly any 
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Expreſſions which. ſeem to ſignify the ſame thing, 
_ . ©. 5 7 * 
ſome are injurious, others mild, ſome impudent, 
others modeſt, ſome lewd, others chaſte; becauſe be- 
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| 
: 


have annexed: to them other Ideas which are the 
Cauſe of that Difference. 


This Obſervation. may. ſerve to diſcover a Piece of 


Injuſtice very common in. thoſe that complain of the 
Reproaches caſt upon them; which is, their changing 
the Subſtantives into Adjectives; ſo that if they have 
been accuſed of Ignorance or Falſity, they ſay they 
have been called Ignorant or Falſe, which is very un- 
reaſonable ; for theſe Words do by no means ſignify 
the ſame thing. For the Adjectives Ignorant or 
Falſe, beſides the Signification of the Fault which 
they denote, do allo include the Idea of Contempt; 
whereas thoſe of Ignorance and Falfity denote the 
Things ſuch as they really are, without Aggravation 


or Extenuation ; and others might be found which 
would ſignify the very ſame thing in a manner which 


would at the ſame time include a ſoftening Idea, and 
which would ſhew a Deſire to ſpare the Perſon againſt 
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whom the Reproaches are made. And ſuch a Manner 


3s what prudent and moderate Men would * 


chuſe, unleſs they have ſome particular Reaſon for 


acting with greater Vehemence. 
By this alſo we may find the Difference between 
the Simple Style and the Figurative Style, and why 
the ſame Thoughts appear much more lively when ex- 
reſſed by a Figure, than they would if they were re- 
rain'd to Expreſſions altogether Simple; the Rea- 
Jon whereof is this, that Figurative Expreſſions ſig- 
nify, beſides the 2 Thing, the Movement and 
Paſſion of him t 
Ideas together in the Mind; whereas the Simple Ex- 


preſſion only ſhews the Truth in its naked Beauty. 


For Inſtance, if this Half Verſe of Virgil, Uſque 


adrone mori miſerum. eſt | were expreſſed ſimply and 


without a Figure thus; Non ęſt uſque adeo mari miſerum; 


| It certainly would have much leſs Strength. And the 
Reaſon is, that the firſt Expreſſion. fignifies- much 


more than the ſecond. For it not only expreſſes that 
| Thought, 


at ſpeaks, and thus imprint both 
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e Thought, that Death is not ſo great an Evil as it is 
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der and the moſt neceſſary to Salvation. 


*Z imagined ; but it repreſents further the Idea of a Man 
f challenging Death, and looking it unterrified in the 
Face: An Image much more lively than the Thought 


itſelf to which it is joined. Thus it is no Wonder 


that it ſtrikes us more; for the Soul is indeed informed 
by the Images of Truths, but ſhe is ſeldom moved 
but by the Image of Movements. 


. & vis me flere, dolendum eft 
Primium ipſi tibi. | | 


But as the Figurative Style uſually ſignifies, with 


the Things, the Movements we feel when we con- 


ceive and ſpeak of them, we may thereby judge how 
it ought to be employed, and what SubjeQts it is fit 
for. It is plain that it is ridiculous to uſe it in Mat- 
ters purely ſpeculative, which are looked upon with 
a calm Eye, and which produce no Motion in the 
Mind; for ſince Figures expreſs the Motions of our 


Soul, thoſe which are thrown into Subjects where the 
Soul is not moved, are Motions contrary to Nature, 
and may rather be called Convulſions: For which 


Reaſon nothing is more diſagreeable than ſome Prea- 


chers who make the ſame Stir equally in every thing, 
and who work themſelves up no leſs in Philoſophical 
> Ratiocinations, than in Truths that are full of Won- 


And on the other hand, when the Matter treated of 


is ſuch as ought reaſonably to touch us, it is a Fault 


to ſpeak of it in a dry, cold, and motionleſs way, be- 


caule it is a Fault not to be touched with what we 


ought. 
Thus the Divine Truths not being propoſed to 
be barely known, but much more to be beloved, re- 


| vered and adored by Men; the noble, exalted, and 


figurative Manner in which the Holy Fathers have 


> handled them, is undoubtedly much more proper for 


them 1 
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them, than a plain Spiritleſs Style like that of the | 
Scholaſtics  fince the former not only teaches us 
thoſe Truths, but likewiſe repreſents to us the Senti- 


ments of Love and Awe with which the Fathers | 
{poke of them; and by thus imprinting in our Mind 


the Image of this Holy Diſpoſition, it may very much 
contribute to give us the like: Whereas the Scho- 
laſtic Style being ſimple, and containing only the 
Ideas of the naked Truth, is leſs capable of produ- 
cing in the Soul the Motions of Reſpect and Love 
which we ought to have for the Truths of Chriſtia- 
nity, which renders it in this Point not only leſs uſe- 
ful, but alſo lefs agreeable, the Pleaſure of the Soul 
conſiſting more in feeling Motions, than in acquiring 
Knowledge. 5 85 . 
Laſtly, by this Obſervation we may reſolve the fa- 
mous Queſtion ſo much diſputed among the ancient 
Philoſophers, Whether any Words are unchaſte? And 
confute the Arguments of the Stoics, who averred, 
that we might indifferently uſe thoſe Expreſſions that 
are generally reckon'd impudent and obſcene. 
They maintain, ſays Cicero in a Letter written up- 
on that Subject, that no Words are lewd nor ſhame- 
ful. For either the Obſcenity (ſay they) proceeds 
from the Things, or it lies in the Words. It does 
not proceed from the Things only, ſince it is allowed 
to expreſs them in other Words, which are never 
reckon'd unchaſte. Neither is it in the Words con- 
fider'd as Sounds; fince it often happens (as Cicero 
Mews) that one and the ſame Sound ſignifying va- 
rious Things, is accounted lewd in one Signiſication, 
and not in the other. 
But all this is no more than a vain Subtlety, which 
proceeds only fron thoſe Philoſophers not having 
enough confider'd theſe acceſſory I as which the 
Mind joins to the pcinci,»1 Ideas of hi gs; for by 
their Means it happens t one nd the {{me Thing 
may be expreſſed chaſteiy by one Sound, an un- 
) 8 „„ Gn 
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chaſtely by another, if one of thoſe Sounds adds to it 
{ome other Idea which covers its Turpitude, and if the 


other on the contrary offers it to-the Mind in an im- 


pudent Manner. Thus the Words Adultery, Inceſt, 


X Abominable Sin, are not infamous, tho' they repre- 
ſent Actions that are very infamous, becauſe they re- 
X preſent them cover'd with a Veil of Horror, which 


makes us look upon them only as they are Crimes; ſo 


| that thoſe Words rather fignify the Crime of thoſe 


Actions, than the Actions themſelves : Whereas there 
are ſome Words which expreſs them without inſpiring 
a Horror for them, and ſhewing them rather pleaſant 


than wicked, and which even add to them an Idea 


of Impudence and Laſcivioufneſs. And theſe are 
the Words which are called Lewd and Obſcene. 

The ſame may be ſaid of divers Circumlocutions, 
which expreſs in a clean manner Actions which tho? 


lawful have yet ſomething in them of the Corruption 
of Nature: For ſuch Circumlocutions not only barely 


expreſs the Things themſelves, but aiſo.the Diſpoſi- 
tion of him who ſpeaks of them in that manner, and 
who ſhews by his Reſervedneſs that he hides them as 
much as he can both from others and from himſelf. 
Whereas thoſe that ſhould ſpeak of them in another 
manner, would appear to take Delight in regarding 
ſuch Objects ; and that Delight being infamous, it 1s 


no Wonder the Words which imprint that Idea ſhould 


he reckon'd contrary to Necency. 
For this Reaſon it alſo ſometimes happens that one 


and the ſame Word is accounted decent in one Age, 


and indecent in another; which has obliged the He- 
brew Doctors to ſubſtitute in certain Places of the 
Bible Hebrew Words in the Margin, to be pro— 


nounced by thoſe that read it in the room of thoſe 
which the Scripture uſes. For thoſe Words, when 
the Prophets wrote them, were not at all indecent, 
= becauſe they were affixed to ſome Idea which ſuffer'd 
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thoſe Objects to be looked upon without Breach of 
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Modeſty and Virtue: But ſince that Time, that Idea 
having been ſeparated from them, and Cuſtom ha- 
ving joined to them another of Impudence and Ob- 
ſcenity, they are now become indecent; and it was 
with good Reaſon, to hinder the Mind's being {truck 
with that ill Idea, that the Rabbics cauſed others to 
be pronounced in reading the Bible, tho' they do not 
_ preſume to alter the Text. 5 
Thus it was an ill Excuſe of an Author, whom a 
Religious Profeſſion ty'd down to the exacteſt Mo- 
deſty, and who was juſtly reproached for having uſed 


LTupanar, and that we often found in their Writings 
the Words Meretrix, Leno, and others which would 
ſcarce be allowable in our Tongue. For the Freedom 
wherewith the Fathers uſed theſe Words ought to 
have convinced him that they were not thought ſcan- 
dalous in their Time, that is to ſay, that Cuſtom had 
not joincd to them that Idea of Lewdneſs which 
makes them indecent; and he was in the wrong to 
conclude from thence that he might lawfully make 
uſe of thoſe which are accounted indecent in our 
Tongue, becauſe theſe Words do not in effect ſignity 
the {ame Things as thoſe w' ich the Fathers uſed ; 
fince beſides the principal Idea wherein they agree, 


Mind, inclinable to Lewdneſs and Debauchery. 
Theſe acceſſory Ideas therefore being of ſuch Im- 
ance in diverfifying the principal Signification, it 
would be of Uſe if the Authors of Dictionaries took 
Notice of them, and marked, for Inſtance, ſuch 
Words as are affronting, civil, abuſi ve, modeſt, ob- 
ſcene; or rather they ſhould utterly leave out thoſe 


than to know them. 


CHAP 


an indecent Word to fignify an infamous Place, to al- 
ledge that the Fathers did not ſcruple to uſe that of 


they alſo include the Image of an ill Diſpoſition of 9 
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Of the Ideas which the Mind adds to thoſe 


that are preciſely ſigniſied by the Words. 


1 W E may likewiſe reckon, under the Name of ac- 


ceſſory Ideas, another ſort of Idea which the 


Mind adds to the exact Signification of the Terms, 
by a particular Reaſon. It is, that it often happens 
that having conceived the exact Signification which 


anſwers to the Word, it does not ſtop there when it is 


too confuſed and too general; but carrying its View 


further, it from thence takes Occaſion to conſider, in 


the Object repreſented to it, other Attributes and 
other Faces, and ſo to conceive it by more diſtinct 


This happens particularly in the Pronouns Demon- 


ſtrative, when inſtead of the Name we uſe the Neu- 


ter boc, this ; for it is 2 This muſt fignify This 


| Thing, and that hoc ſignifies hec res, hoc negotium. Now 
the Word Thing, res, betokens a very general and 
very confuſed Attribute of every Object, there being 
only Nothing, to which the Word Thing may not be 

4 applied. | 


But as the Pronoun Demonſtrative hoc does not 


> ſhew the Thing ſimply in itſelf, but alſo cauſes it to 
be conceived as preſent, the Mind does not ſtop at the 
mere Attribute of Thing; it commonly joins to it 
ſome other diſtin Attributes. Thus when we uſe 
the Word This, to fhew a Diamond, the Mind is not 
content with conceiving it as a Thing preſent, but 
| ' adds to it the Ideas of a hard ſparkling Body, cut in- 


to ſuch or ſuch a Form, 
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All theſe Ideas, as well the firſt and principal as 
that which the Mind adds to it, are excited by the 
Word hoc applied to a Diamond. But they are not 
excited in the ſame manner; for the Idea of the At- 
tribute of Thing preſent is excited as the proper Sig- 
nification of the Word, and the others are excited as: 
Ideas which the Mind conceives united and identified 
with that firſt and principal Idea, but which are not 
Preciſely denoted by the Pronoun hoc. For which Rea- 
{on, according as the Term hoc is uſed in different 
Matters, the Additions are different. If I ſay boc, 
ſhewing a Diamond, that Term will always ſignify 
this Thing; but the Mind will ſupply and add, which 
is a Diamond, which is a bard ſparkling Body, If it is 
Wine, the Mind will add the Ideas of Liquidity, of 
the Taſte, and of the Colour of the Wine, and to of 
other Things. 1 1 H 
We muſt therefore carefully diſtinguiſh theſe added 
Ideas from the Ideas fignified ; for tho' both ariſe in 
the ſame Mind, yet they do not both ariſe in the 
ſame Manner. And the Mind, which adds thoſe 
other more diſtin& Ideas, does nevertheleſs conceive 
that the Term hoc ſignifies in itſelf only a confuſe] 
Idea, which tho' joined to more diſtin& Ideas, {till 
remains confuſed. 

By this we may unravel an impertinent Piece of 
Chicanry, which the Proteſtant Miniſters have render'd 
famous, and upon which they ground their main Argu- 
ments to eſtabliſh their figurative Senſe in the Eucha- 
riſt ; and it muſt not be thought ſtrange that we make 
ule of this Obſervation here to clear up this Argu- 
ment, ſince it is fitter for Logic than Divinity. 

Their Pretence is, that in this Propoſition of Jeſus 
Chriſt, This is my Body, the Word This fignifies Bread. 
Now, ſay they, Bread cannot be really the Body of 
Jeſus Chriſt ;. therefore Chriſt's Propoſition does not 
ſignify, This is really my Body. - 
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The Minor is not what we are here to examine; 


look into the Major, wherein they affirm that the 


> them, according to the Principle we have juſt now 
laid down, that the Word Bread deno.ing a diſtinct 
8 Ilcdea, is not preciſely what anſwers to the Term hoc, 
D which only denotcs the confuſed Idea of Thing pre- 
ſent; but that it is indeed true that firſt when Chriſt 
1 pronounced that Word, having referred his Apoſtles to 
the Bread which he held in his Hands, they did pro- 


5 fied by the Word hoc, the diſtinct Idea of Bread, 
c which was only excited and not preciſely ſignified by 
% Wthat Term. | 
f = It is only want of Attention to this neceſſary Di- 
ſtinction between the Ideas excited and the Ideas pre- 
d ciſely fignified, that occaſions all the Perplexity of 
in the Proteſtants. They make a thouſand fruitleſs En- 
f deavours to prove that Chriſt ſhewing Bread, and the 
e Apoſtles ſeeing it, and being referred to it by the 
1 Word boc, they could not avoid conceiving Bread: 
F We grant them that they did probably conceive Bread, 
| and that they had Reaſon for conceiving it; there is 
\c Hno need of many Arguments to convince us of this : 


„be Queſtion is not whether they did conceive Bread, 
d but how they conceived it. 

And here we tell them, that if they conceived, that 
is to ſay, if they had in their Mind the diſtin&t Idea 
of Bread, they did not conceive it as ſignified by the 


*2Ldea, and excited by the Circumſtances. 

2 The Importance of this Obſervation will appear 

Epreſently. But it will not be amiſs to add here, that 

FC they undertake to prove that the Term This fignifies 
1 Bread, 
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its Falſity has been proved elſewhere; we are only to 


Word This ſignifies Bread; and we need only tell 


7 bably add to the confuſed Idea of Thing preſent, ſigni- 


Word tor, which is impoſſible, becauſe that Word 
will never fignity any thing but a confuſed Idea; but 
they conceived it as an Idea added to that confuſed 


bis Diitinction is ſo indiſputable, that even when 
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Bread, they do nothing elſe but eſtabliſh it. Thc, 
ſays a Miniſter that wrote laſt upon this Subject, ſigni- 
fies not only this thing preſent, but alſo this thing 7 3 
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which you know to be Bread. Who is there that 
not perceive that in this Propoſition theſe Words, 
which you know to be Bread, are, tis true, added to the 
Words thing preſent by an incident Propoſition, but are 
not preciſely ſignified by the Words thing preſent, the 
Subject of a Propoſition not ſignifying the whole Pro- 
_ poſition ? And conſequently in this Propoſition which 
= the ſame Senſe, this which you know to be Bread, the 
Word Bread 1s indeed added to the Word this, but 
not ſignified by the Word this. I 
But what matters it (the Miniſters will anſwer) 
whether the Word this does preciſely fignify the Bread 
or no, Provided it be true that the Apoſtles conceived 
that what Chriſt called this, was Bread? 
Now the. Importance of the Obſervation is, that 
the Word this ſignifying in itſelf only the preciſe Idea 
of thing preſent, tho determined to Bread by the di- 
ſtinct Ideas which the Apoſtles added to it, {till re- 
mained capable of another Determination, and of be- 


ing united with other Ideas, without the Mind's per- | 
ceiving this Change of its Object. And thus when 


Chriſt pronounced of this that it was his Body, the 
Apoſtles had nothing to do but to cut away the Addi- 
tion they had made by the diſtinct Ideas of Bread, 
and retaining the ſame Idea of thing preſent, they con- 
ceived, after Chriſt's Propoſition was quite com- 
pleated, that this thing preſent was now the Body of 
Chriſt. Thus they united the Word hoc, this, which 
they had joined to the Bread by an incident Propoſi- 
tion, with the Attribute of being Chriſt's Body. 
The Attribute of being Chriſt's Body obliged them 
indeed to cut way the added Ideas, but it did not 
make them change the Idea preciſely marked by the 
Word hoc, and they ſimply conceived that it was the 
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Body of Chriſt. Behold all the Myſtery of this Pro- 
poſition, which does not proceed from the Obſcurity 
1 2 . 

of the Terms, but from the Change wrought by 
2 Chriſt, who cauſed this Subject hoc to have two dif- 
ferent Determinations at the beginning and at the end 


Book when we come to treat of the Unity of Confu- 
7 ſion in the Subjects. 
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SECOND PART 


OF 


Containing the Reflections Men hav 
made upon their fudgments. 


„„ L 
Of Words with Relation to Propoſitions. 


S we intend to explain the various Remarks 
which Men have made on their Judgments, 
and as thoſe Judgments are Propoſitions 

made up of divers Parts, we mult begin by 


the Explication of thoſe Parts, which are chiefly 
Nouns, Pronouns, and Verbs. 

It is little to the purpoſe to examine whether tis 
the Buſineſs of Grammar or of Logic to treat of theſe 
Things; it is enough to ſay that all that may 125 
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2 ſerviceable to the End of an Art belongs to it, whe- 
ther the Knowledge of the Thing be particular to it, 


51 or whether there be other Arts and Sciences that alſo 
— tc 

„Nov certainly it is ſerviceable to the End of Lo- 
22 gic, which is, to Think juſtly, to underſtand the va- 


rlous Uſes of the Sounds K to ſignify the 
ldeas, and which the Mind has been accuitomed to 
© unite with them ſo ſtrictly, that the one is hardly ever 
| © conceived without the other; ſo that the Idea of the 
Thing excites the Idea of the Sound, and the Idea of 
the Sound that of the Thing. | 
We may ſay in general upon this Head, that Words 
are diſtinct and articulate Sounds, which Men have 
© made the Signs to expreſs what paſſes in their Mind. 
| And as what paſſes there may be reduced to Con- 
© ception, Judgnrent, Reaſoning and Diſpoſition, as 
ve have already ſaid, Words ſerve to denote all thoſe 
Operations; and for this End there have chiefly been 
invented three Sorts which are eſſential to them, to 
wit, Nouns, Pronouns, and Verbs, which ſerve the 
| Purpoſe of Nouns, but in a different manner; and 
| this is what we mult explain here more at length. 


Of Noun 5s. 


The Objects of our Thoughts being, as we have 
already ſaid, either Things, or Manners of Things, 
| the Words deſigned to ſignify either the Things or 
? the Manners are called Nouns. 

its, 1 Thoſe which ſignify Things are called Nouns Sul - 
ons ſtantive, as Earth, Sun. Thoſe which ſignify the 
by Þ Manners, denoting at the ſame time the Subject to 
Ay which they agree, are called Nouns Adjettive, as good, 

it, YOUna, | 

tis | And therefore, when by an Abſtraction of Mind 
eſe | we conceive theſe Manners without referring them to 


_—. 
— 


3 


be | any certain Subject, as they then ſubſiſt in the Mind 
; | a8 
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as it were by themſelves, they are expreſſed by a Sub 
ſtantive Word, as Wiſdom, Whiteneſs, Colour. 1 
And on the contrary, when what is of itſelf Sub 1 
Nance and Thing comes to be conceived with Reh 


tion to ſome Subject, the Words which fignify it u 


that manner become Adjectives, as Humane, Carnalz 
and taking from theſe Adjectives, formed from Nou] 
of Subſtance, their Relation, they are again made 
new Subſtantives. Thus, after having formed of the? 
Subſtantive Word Man the Adjective Humane, we form 
from the Adjective Humane the Subſtantive Ham-, 
7221. | - 
There are ſome Nouns which paſs for Subſtantive|* 
in Grammar, which really are Adjectives, as Rπιν 
Philoſopher, Phyſician, fince they denote a Manner off 
Being or Mode in a Subject. But the Reaſon whyſ 
they pals for Subſtantives, is, that as they appertainſ | 
only to one ſingle Subject, that ſingle Subject is al. 
ways underſtood without a Neceſſity of exprefliny 2 
It. I 


2 
* 


For the ſame Reaſon theſe Words, Red, White, &. 
are real Adjectives, becauſe the Relation is denoted; 
but the Reaſon why the Subſtantive to which the 

relate is not expreſſed, is, that it is a general Subſtan-M 
tive, which includes all the Subjects of thoſe Modes, 
and which in that Point is fingle in that Generali. 
Thus Red is every red Thing, White every white] 
Thing; or, as they ſay in Geometry, it is a red“ 
Thing quodcungue. | 3 . 

Adjectives then have eſſentially two Significations: 
the one diſtinct, which is that of the Mode or Man- 
ner; the other confuſed, which is that of the Subject. 
But tho' the Signification of the Mode be more di- 
ſtinct, it is nevertheleſs indirect; and on the contrary, Þ 
that of the Subject, tho' confuſed, is direct. The 
Word White, Candidum, ſignifies directly, but con-. 
fuſedly the Subject; and indirectly, tho' diſtin!y, 

Whiteneſs, | 
N «| 
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Sub. | 
3 Of PRkoNoVuNs. 
h. 1 BY | | . PI 
dal = The Uſe of Pronouns is to ſtand inſtead of Nouns, 


it u and to give an Opportunity of avoiding the Repeti- 


nal tion of them, which is tedious. But we are not to 


» 
9 
£1) 


ou imagine, tho' they ſtand inſtead of Nouns, that they 
nadel have entirely the ſame Effect upon the Mind. This 
the! is by no means true; on the contrary, they are a Re- 
fom! me 0 to the Diſguſt taken at Repetition, only be- 
md. cauſe they repreſent the Nouns in a confuſed manner. 
Nouns do in ſome ſort uncover Things to the Mind, 
tive;þ and Pronouns offer them as if they were veiled, tho 
Kin, the Mind ſtill perceives them to be the ſame Things 
r oil as thoſe ſignified by Nouns. For which Reaſon there 
why is no Inconvenience in joining the Noun and Pronoun 
in together. Ti Phadria, Ecce ego Joannes. 


1s al. 


the different Sorts of PRO NO v N 8. 


As Men perceiv'd that it was often uſeleſs and un- 
graccful to name themſelves, they introduced the 

Pronoun of the firſt Perſon to ſtand in the ſtead of 
him that ſpeaks, Ego, 1; and that they might 

not be forced to name the Perſon they ſpoke to, they 

thought proper to denote him by a Word which they 

haxe called the Pronoun of the ſecond Perſon, thee, or 

1 von. | 

And to avoid repeating the Names of other Per- 

ons and of other Things which they ſpeak of, rhey 


ons | 
Man- have invented the Pronouns of the third Perſon, ille, 
ect. , illud, among which there are ſome which point 


as with the Finger to the Thing ſpoken of, and which 
rary, therefore are called Demonſtrative, hic, ifte, this, that. 
The © There is alſo one which is called Reciprocal, be- 
con-] cauſe it denotes the Relation of a Thing to one ſelf. 
Aly, Þ This is the Pronoun ſ«i, ſibi, ſe 3 Cato killed himſelf. 


* 
5 


1 
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All Pronouns, as we ſaid before, have this in com. 
mon, that they denote confuſedly the Noun which 
they ſtand for. But there is this of particular in the 
Neuter of theſe Pronouns illxd, hoc, when put abfo. 
lutely, that is to ſay, without any Noun expreſſed, Þ 
that whereas the other Genders hic, bec, ille, illa, may 
be referred and are generally referred to diſtinct Ideas 
which nevertheleſs they only denote confuſedly, illun 
expirantem flammas, that is, illum Ajacem : His ego nec 1 
metas rerum, nec tempora ponam, that is, Romanis ; the { 
Neuter on the contrary always refers to a general and 
confuſed Noun ; hoc erat in votis, that is to ſay, be. 
res, boc negotium erat in votis; hoc erat alma barens, &c, 5 
Thus there is a double Confuſion in the Neuter, 
namely, that of the Pronoun, whoſe Signification is |? 
always confuſed, and that of the Word gu. 
thing, which is allo as general and as confuſed, 


Of the PRONOUN RELATIVE. 


There is alſo another Pronoun which is called Re- 
lative, qui, que, quod, who, which. 

This Pronoun has ſomething in Common with the 
other Pronouns, and ſomething of Proper. F 
What it has in Common is, that it is put inſtead vi 
the Noun, and excites a confuſed Idea of it. =_ 

What it has of Proper is, that the Propofition Þ* 
wherein it ſtands may be reckon'd as a Part of the 

Subject, or of the Attribute of a Propoſition, and ſo Þ 
form one of thoſe added or incident Propoſitions, 
which we ſhall treat of more largely hereafter : God, 

who is good; the World, which is viſible. 

Il ſuppoſe here that the Reader underſtands theſe 
Terms Subject and Attribute of Propofitions, tho' we 
have not yet purpoſely explain'd them, becauſe they 
are ſo common that they are generally underſtood by 
thoſe who have not ſtudied Logic: Thoſe who do 
5 | | not 
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not underſtand them, need only have Recourſe to the 
Chapter where we give the Senſe of the. 

We may hereby reſolve this Queſtion, What is the 
preciſe Senſe of the Word that when it follows a Verb, 


and ſeems to relate to nothing? Job» anſwered, that be 
vs not the Chriſt, Pilate 
= Jeſus Chriſt, 


ſays, that be found no Guilt in 


There. are ſome that would make it an Adverb as 
well as quod, which the Latins ſometimes, tho' but 
rarely, uſe in the ſame Senſe as our that; non tibi ob- 
jicio quod bominem ſpoliaſti, ſays Cicero, 5 

But the Truth is, the Words that, quod, are no- 


2 


thing elſe but the Pronoun Relative, and do retain 
the Senſe of it. | 


So in this Propoſition, John anſwered that he was 
nor Chriſt, this that retains the uſe of tying one Propo- 
ſition to another, to wit, he ws not the Chit, to the 
Attribute included in the Word anſwered, which fig- 
nifies fuit reſpondens. 1 


The other Uſe, which is to ſupply the Place of the 


Re- 


* 


the 
d ſo 
ons, 


God, 


theſe 
ue 
they 
d by 
> do 


not 


Noun, and to refer to it, does indeed ſeem much leſs 


apparent here, which has made ſome learned Men 


aver, that this that was entirely deſtitute of it upon 
this Occaſion. Yet we may affirm that it retains this 
allo: For upon ſaying that John anſwered, we con- 
® ceive that be made an Anſ*er, and it is to this confuſed 
Idea of Anſuer that we are to refer this that. In like 
manner when Cicero ſays, Non tibi objicio quod hominene 
ſpoliafti 3 the quod relates to the confuſed Idea of Thing 
> objetted, ariſing from the Word objicio. And this Thing 
| objeffed, apprehended at firſt confuſedly, is after- 
wards particulariz'd by the incident Propofition, con- 
join'd by the quod ; Quod hominem ſpoliaſti. 
| We may obſerve the ſame thing in theſe Queſtions; 
] ſuppoſe that you will be wiſe ; I ſay that you are in the 
vrong. This Term I /ay immediately makes us ap- 


prehend confuſedly a Thing ſaid ; and it is to this Thing | 
aid that we are to refer the 273 I ſay that, bie k 


— 


is as much as to ſay, I ſay a Thing which is So he that“ 
ſays I. ſuppoſe, gives a confuſed Idea of Thing ſuppoſd 
For 1 ſuppoſe means, I make a Suffoſition 5 and it is to 
-this Idea of Thing ſuppoſed that we muſt refer the that, 
T ſuppoſe that, which is as much as to ſay, I make «> 
Snppoſition which is, as 3 
We may reckon in the Number of Pronouns the 
Greek Article 6, i, 74, when, inſtead of being beſon 
the Noun, they are put after it. T#78 #51 79 ju, 
73 def de dd beo, ſays St. Luke, For this T 
ehe, repreſents to the Mind the Body, od, in a con. 
fuſed manner. Thus it executes the Office of a Pro- 
8 — 29 
And the only Difference there is between the Arti. : 
cle when employed to this purpoſe and the Pronoun © 
Relative, 18, that tho' the Article ſupplies the place, 
of the Noun, yet it joins the Attribute which follows! © 
it to the Noun which precedes in the ſame Propoſi- F 
tion; but the Relative makes, together with the ſub- , 
ſequent Attribute, a Propoſition apart, tho? Joined to- 
the firſt, 5 SiSora, quod datur, that is to ſay, quod et | 
a N 
We may judge by this Uſe of the Article, that there 

is very little Solidity in the Remark which has been if 
lately made by a Proteſtant Miniſter upon the Manner 
wherein thoſe Words of St. Luke ought to be tranſla-F 
ted. Becauſe in the Greek Text there is not a Pro- | 
noun Relative but an Article, this is my Body, the! 
given for you, and not which is given for you, 12 574 5 
uud Ji, e, and not 5 <Tipvuor Sifora. he pre- 
tends that it is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to ex- 
rreſs the Strength of this Article, to tranflate this 
ext thus 5 This is my Body, my Body gi ven for you, or 
the Body given for you, and that it is no good Tranſla- 
tion to expreſs this Paflage by theſe Words, This is ny Þ | 
Body *which is given for you. 8 | I 
But this Pretence comes ouly from the Author's not! 
having dived thoroughly into the true Nature of the 


Pro- 
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Arti 2 Pronoun Relative, i this is my Body u bich is given for you, 
poun we keep this eſſential Condition of the Article, which 
place is to repreſent the Noun only in a confuſed manner, 
lows! 3 | | 
poſ. and only fail to obſerve another that may ſeem 
Aub. leſs eſſential, which is, that the Article ſupplies the 
Place of the Noun in ſuch a manner, that the Ad- 
jecti ve joined to it does not make a new Propoſition, 
7 unee Uudy IifBcutrer. Whereas the Relative qui, 
duc, quod, ſeparates a little more, and becomes the 
Subject of a new Propoſition, ? U U Sidorar. 
So that indeed neither of theſe two Tranſlations, 
Ibis is my Body which is given for you 3 this is my Body, 
ny Body given for you, is quite perfect, the one 
changing the confus'd Signification of the Article in- 
to a diſtinct Signification, contrary to the very Na- 
ture of an Article; and the other, which retains that 


ART of TIN EINS. 
= Pronoun Relative and of the Article. For it is cer- 
tain that as the Pronoun Relative gui, que, quod, in 
= ſupplying the place of the Ncun, repreſents it only 
in a confuſed manner, ſo the Article 6, , 75, does 
but confuſedly repreſent the Noun to which it refers; 
ſo that this confuſed Repreſentation being properly 


123 


intended to avoid the diſtinct Repetition of the ſame 
Word, which is offenſive, it is in ſome meaſure to de- 
ſtroy the Purpoſe of the Article to tranſlate it by an 
expreſs Repetition of the ſame Word, This is my Body, 
my Body given for you, the Article being put only to 
avoid this Repetition; whereas in tranſlating by the 


and not to ſtrike the Mind twice with the ſame Image; 


confus'd Signification, dividing into two Propoſi tions, 


by means of the Pronoun Relative, that which is 
made but one by means of the Article. But if we 


are of Neceſſity forced to make uſe of one of the 


two, we have not therefore a Ri 


S 
2 
. 
„ 
* 27 


him to do by his Obſervation, 
the Sn as 12 
Pro- 


ght to condemn the 


firſt in chuſing the laſt, as that Author took upon 


of 

. 3 cal 

N Hat we have thus far ſaid of Nouns and Pro“ pli 

; nouns, we have borrow'd from a little Book | ha: 

printed ſome time ago, intitled, A General Grammar; | the 

"_—_ ſome few Points which we have explain'd in | 7 as 
a different manner; but as to what regards the Verb, 
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CHAP. 1. 
Of „ - ' 


which he treats of in his 15th Chapter, we ſhall do, 
no more than tranſcribe what that Author ſays, be.. 


cauſe I think it can receive no Addition. 


Men, ſays he, had no leſs occaſion to invent Word 
that might denote the Affirmative, which is the prin.- 
cipal Manner of our Thought, than to invent thoſe | | 


that might denote the Objects of our Thoughts. 


And therein properly conſiſts what we call the 3 
Verb, which is nothing elſe but a Word whoſe chief 


Uſe is to ſigniſy the Affirmation, that is to ſay, to ſhey 


o 
— 


that the Diſcourſe where that Word is uſed, is the 
Diſcourſe of a Man that not only conceives Things, 
but that judges of them and affirms them; in which!“ 
the Verb is diſtinguiſhed from ſome Nouns, which“ 

alſo ſignify the Affirmation, as affirmans, affirmatio, | 
becauſe they ſignify it only inaſmuch as by a Re- 
flection of the Mind it is become the Object of our 


Thought; and ſo thoſe Nouns do not denote that he 


who uſes them affirms, but only that he conceives 


an Affirmation. : 


I have ſaid, that the principal Uſe of the Verb vas 
to fignify the Affirmation, becauſe we ſhall ſhew pre- 
ſently that it is alſo employed to fignify other Mo- 
tions of our Soul, as to deſire, to beg, to command, &. 


but this is done only by changing the Inflection a 1 
: the 7 
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the Mood; and therefore in all this Chapter we ſhalt 
E conſider the Verb only according to its principal Sig- 
E nification, namely, that which it has in the Indicative-- 
According to this Idea, we may ſay that the Verb of 
itſelf ought to have no other Uſe but to denote the | 
Connection we make in our Mind between two Terms 
of a Propoſition. But only the Verb to be, which is 
called a Verb Subſtantive, has remained in this Sim- 
7 plicity ; and even this cannot properly be ſaid to 
have remained in it in any but the third Perſon of 
the Preſent Tenſe is, and upon certain Occaſions. For bn 4 
as Men are naturally inclined to ſhorten their Expreſ- 1 
ſions, they have almoſt every where joined to the Af- | 
* firmation other Significations in one and the ſame WF 4 
Word. 1 . = #4 
I. They have joined to it thoſe of ſome Attribute; 11 
ſo that then two Words make a Propoſition, as when 
1 ſay, Petrus vi vit, Peter lives, berate the Word vivit 
alone includes both the Affirmation and the Attribute 
of being living, and fo it is the ſame thing to ſay Peter 
lives, as to ſay Peter is living. From hence proceeded 
the great Variety of Verbs in every Language; 
whereas if Men had been contented with giving the 


Verb the general Signification of the Affirmation it} 
without annexing to it any particular Attribute, we iT] 
= ſhould in every Language have had Occaſion only for 11 

one ſingle Verb, which is that we call the Subſtan- 14 
tive. | 12 Wa... | i 0 
II. They have further joined to it, upon certain 1's 
& Occaſions, the Subject of the Propofition ; ſo that Fl 


then alſo two Words, nay one fingle Word, my make *F 
an entire Propoſition : Two Words, as when I ſay, fs © Id 


bomo; becauſe ſum not only ſignifies the. Affirmatlon, 1 

* but includes the Signification of the Pronoun ego, "YE 

2; which is the Subject of this Propoſition, and which L | 1 
we always expreſs in our Tongue, I am a Man. One us 
ſingle Word, as when I ſay, vivo, ſedeo. For theſe 14 
Words include within themſelves the Affirmation and 116 
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the Attribute, as we have already ſaid; and being in I 
the firſt Perſon, they alſo include the Subject, I a 
living, I am fitting, From thence proceeds the dif-. 


ference of Perſons which is generally in all Verbs. 
III. They have likewiſe added a Relation to the 


Time in reſpect of which they affirm; fo that one 4 | 

_ ſingle Word, as cænaſti, fignifies that I affirm of him 

to whom I ſpeak the Action of SuPping, 
a 


not for the 
Time preſent, but for the Time 


hence proceeded the Variety of Time or Tenſes, 
which alſo is in general common to all Verbs. 


_ "The Diverſity of theſe bination, annexed to 


one and the ſame Word, is what has hinder'd many 
Perſons, otherwiſe very learged, from finding out the 


true Nature of the Verb, becauſe _- have not con- 


fider'd it according to what is eſſential to it, which is 

the Affirmation, but according to thoſe other Rela- 

tions which are accidental to it as a Verb. 
Thus Ariſtotle, dwelling upon the third of the Sig- 


nifications added to that which is eſſential to the 


Verb, defines it, Vox ſignificans cum tempore; A Word 
which ſigniſies with Time. 72 3 

Others, as particularly Buxtorf, having added the 
ſecond to the former, have defin'd it, Vox flexilis cum 
tempore & perſona; A Mord which bas divers Inflexions 


vith Time and Perſon, 


Others, reſting in the firſt of theſe added Signifi- 


cations, which is that of the Attribute, and having 


confider'd that the Attributes which Men have joined 
to the Affirmation in the ſame Word are commonly 
Actious and Paſſions, have believed that the Eſſence 
of the Verb conſiſted in ſignifying Actions or Paſſions. 
And laſtly, Julius Ceſar Scaliger thought he had hit 
upon a Myſtery in his Book of the Principles of the 
Latin Tongue, when he ſays that the Diviſion of 
Things in permanentes & fluentes,. into what remains 
and what paſſes away, was the true Origin of the 


to 


; and from 
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T to ſignify what remains, and Verbs what paſſes 


x away. Ny ; | 
3 But it is eaſy to perceive that all theſe Definitions 
are falſe, and do not explain the true Nature of the 
Verb. . | 

he manner in which the two firſt are conceived do 
= plainly prove it; ſince they do not tell what the Verb 
fignifies, but only that which it ſignifies with, cum 
tempore, cum pe : 
| The two laſt are ftill worſe than the firſt : For 


N they are guilty of the two greateſt Faults of a Defi- 


nition, which is to agree neither with the whole 
Thing defined, nor with the ſole Thing defined; ne- 
que omni, neque ſoli. Th e 

For there are Verbs which ſignify neither the 
Actions nor the Paſſions, nor what paſſes away; as 
exiſtit, quieſcit, friget, alget, tepet, calet, albet, viret, 
Claret, &c. | | 


And there are Words that are not Verbs, which 175 
Y 


nify Actions and Paſſions, and even 'Things which p 
away, according to Scaliger's Definition. For it is cer- 
tain that the Participles are real Nouns, and that ne- 
vertheleſs thoſe of Verbs Active do no leſs ſignify 
Actions, and thoſe of the Paſſive Paſſions, than the 
Verbs themſelves from whence they are derived; and 
there is no manner of Reaſon to pretend that Aluens 
| _ not ſignify a thing which paſſes away, as well 
as fluit. | | 

To which' we may add, in Anſwer to the two firſt 
Definitions of the Verb, that the Participles do alſo fig- 
nity with Time, ſince there are Participles of the 
Preſent, of the Paſt, and of the Future, eſpecially in 
Greek. And thoſe who, not without Reaſon, be- 
lieve that a Vocative is a true ſecond Perſon, eſpe- 
cially when it has a Termination different from the 
Nominative, will be convinced that on that Side 
there would only be a Difference of the more or of 
the leſs between the Vocative and the Verb. 


G 4. And 
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And thus the eſſential Reaſon why a Participle is wv 
not a Verb, is, that it does not ſignify the Arma P. 
cion 5 from whence it proceeds that it cannot make a a 1 
Propoſition, which it is the Propriety of the Verb to th 
do, unleſs a Verb is added to it, that is to ſay, unleſs 01 
what was taken from it to make the Verb a Participle |} T 
be reſtored to it. For why is Petrus vi vit, Peter lives, ar 
a Propofition, and Petrus vi vens, Peter living, no Pro- ve 


poſition, unleſs you add to it ęſt, Petrus eft vivens, Pe- 

ter is living? except it be becauſe the Affirmation in- 

cluded in vivit was taken away from it to make the 

Participle vivens. From whence it appears, that the 

Affirmation's being or not being in a Word, is what 
makes it a Verb or no Verb. 

Whereupon we may further obſerve by the way, 

hat the Infinitive, which is very often a Noun, as 

le boire, le manger, is then different from the Partici- 

ples, in that the Participles are Noun Adjectives, and 
the Infinitive a Noun Subſtantive, made by Ab- 

ſtraction from that Adjective, in the ſame manner as 

from candidus is made candor, and from White comes 
 Whiteneſs, Thus rubet, the Verb, fignifies is red, ta- 

king in at once the Affirmation and the Attribute: 

rubens, the Participle, ſignifies barely red without the 

Affirmation; and rubere, taken as a Noun, ſignifies 
Re due ſs. | | 


It may therefore be laid down for certain, that it 
we only conſider what is eſſential to the Verb, its 
true and only Definition is, Vox ſigni ficans affirmatio- 
nem; a Word which ſignifies Affirmation, For we can 
find no Word denoting Affirmation that is not a 
Verb; nor any Verb that does not denote it, at leaſt . #% 
in the Indicative. And it is indiſputable that if one J. 
had been invented, as eſt for Inſtance, which ſhould P? A 
always denote the Affirmation, without any difference | * 
either of Perſon or of Time, ſo that the Diverſity of | RK 
Perſons ſhould be denoted only by Nouns and Pro- 
nouns, and the Diverfity of Time by Adverbs, 1 

1 1 wouL 
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would have been a true Verb. As in effect, in the 
Propoſitions which the Philoſophers ſay are of Eternal 
Truth, ſuch as, God is infinite; every Body is diviſible; 


the M hole is greater than its Parts; the Word is ſignifies. 
only the bare Affirmation, without any relation to 
Time; becauſe it is true according to all the Tenſes, . 


and without requiring our Mind to fix upon any Di- 
verſity of Perſon. | 


The Verb therefore, to confider only what is efſen- _ 
tial to it, is a Word which ſignifies Affirmation. But 


if we would inſert in the Definition of the Verb its 
principal Accidents, we might define it thus; Vox ſig- 
nificans affirmationem cum deſignatione perſon.e, numeri, 


& temporis; A Word which ſignifies Affirmation, with 


Deſignation of Perſon, Number and Time. Which pro- 
perly agrees with the Verb Subſtantive. ET 

For as tothe other Verbs, inaſmuch as they differ from 
the Verb Subſtantive by the Junction Men have made 


of the Affirmation with certain Attributes, they may 


be defined after this manner 3 Vox ſigni ficans a frma- 


tionem alicujus attributi cum deſignatione perſone, numeri, 
& temporis: A Word which denotes the Affirmation of 


ſome Attribute, with Deſignation of Perſon, Number and 


Time. 85 | | 
And we may obſerve by the way, that as the Af- 
firmation, as conceived, may alſo be the Attribute of 


the Verb, as in the Verb afro, this Verb ſignifies 


two Affirmations, whereof one regards the Perſon 
that ſpeaks, and the other the Perſon ſpoken of, 
whether it be of ourſelves, or of another. For when 
I ſay, Petrus affirmat, affirmat is the ſame thing as eſt 
affirmans ; and then eſt denotes my Affirmation, or the 


Judgment I make concerning Peter, and affirmans the 


Affirmation which I conceive and which I attribute to 


Petey, The Verb nego, on the contrary, for the ſame . 


Reaſon, contains an Affirmation and a Negation. 
For we muſt further obſerve, that tho' all our 
Judgments are not W but that ſome of them 
. 5 are 
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are negative, Verbs however do never ſignify of 
themſelves any thing but Affirmations; Negations be- 
ing denoted only by Particles, non, ne, or by Nouns 


which include thoſe Particles, nullus, nemo, none, no- | © 


body ; which being joined to Verbs, change the Af- 
firmation into a Negation, No Man is immortal, Nullum 


corpus eſt indiviſibile. | 


CHA P. III. 
What a Propoſition is, and of the four Sorts 
„„ ͤ ( 


A Fer having conceived Things by our Ideas, we 


X compare thoſe Ideas together, and finding that 
fome agree among themſelves, and that others diſa- 
gree, we unite or ſeparate them, which is called to 
judge or to deny, and in general to judge. | 

This Judgment is alſo called a Propoſition, and it is 
manifeſt that it muſt have two Terms; the one that 
whereof we affirm, or whereof we deny, which is 
called the S«bje# ; and the other that which we at- 
firm or deny, which is called Attribute or predicatum. 

And. it is not ſufficient that we conceive theſe two 
Terms; but the Mind muſt either unite or ſeparate 
them. And this Action of the Mind is denoted, as 
we have already ſaid, by the Verb ęſt, either by it- 
ſelf when we affirm, or with a negative Particle when 
we deny. Thus when I ſay, God is juſt, God is the 
Subject of that Propoſition, and juſt is the Attribute 


of it, and the Word is denotes the Action of my 


Mind, which affirms, that is to ſay, which unites the 
two Ideas of God and of Juſt as agreeing one with the 
other. If I ſay, God is not unjuſt, is being joined 
with the Particle not, fignifies the Action which is 


con- 


1 
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contrary to that of affirming, namely, that of deny- 

ing, whereby I look upon thoſe: Ideas to be repug- | 
nant to each other, becauſe there is ſomething inclu- 41 
ded in the Idea of Unjuſt contrary to what is included WH 


in the Idea of God. | : 1 0 | 
But tho' every Propoſition does neceſſarily include 4 9 
theſe three Things, yet, as we ſaid in the foregoing. 4 
Chapter, it may conſiſt but of two Words, nay but of 1 

7 25 | | I, izt 


one. 8 

For Men, in order to ſpeak more conciſely, have 
made vaſt Numbers of Words which at once ſignify | 
both the Affirmation, that is to ſay, that which is ſig- i 
nified by the Verb Subſtantive, and alſo a certain At- 
tribute which is affirmed. Such are all the Verbs in 
general, except thoſe we call Subſtantives, as God ex- 
iſts, that is to ſay, is exiſting ; God loves Mankind, that 
1s to ſay, God is loving Mankind. And the Verb Sub- 
ſtantive, when it ſtands alone, as when I ſay, I thinks 
therefore J am, ceaſes to be purely Subſtantive, becauſe 
then there is joined to it the moſt general of all At- 
= tributes, which is, a Being. For I am, is as much as: 
to ay, I am a Being, I am a Thing.” © | 
- There are alſo other Occafions upon which the Sub- 
jet and the Affirmation are beth included in one 
Word, as in the firſt and ſecond Perſons of Verbs, 
eſpecially in Latin; as when F fay, ſum Cbriſtianus: 
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For the Subject of this Propoſition is ego, which is f 
included in ſum. Sn | 
From whence it appears, that in that Language one Wd 1 
ſingle Word can make a Propoſition in the firſt and U 


fecond Perſon of Verbs, which by their Nature do | ] 


already include the Affirmation with the Attribute, iþ | 
as vent, vidi, vici, are three Propoſitions. EE 1 
By this we ſee that every Propoſition is Affirmati ve 4 
3 SANE ; = . n 
or Negative, and that that which is denoted by the 4.1 
Verb is what is affi denied, ka th 
erb is what is affirmed or denied. 11 
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But there is another difference in Propoſitions, ari- 
ſing from their Subject, which is that they are Uni- 
verſal, or Particular, or Singular, 

For the Terms, as we have already ſaid in the firſt 
* are either Singular, or Common and Univer- 
And the Univerſal Terms may be taken either ac- 
——— to their whole Extent, joining them to the 
univerſal Signs expreſſed or underſtood, as omnis, all, 
for the Affirmation; nullus, none, for the Negation; 

all Men, no Man. . N 

Or according to an indeterminate Part of their Ex- 
tent, which is when there is joined to them the Word 

aliquis, ſome, as ſome Man, ſome Men, or any other 
adequate Word in any Language. 

From whence there happens a very notable Dif- 
ference in Propoſitions. For when the Subject of a 
Propoſition is a common Term which is taken in its 
full Extent, the Propoſition is called Univerſal, whe- 
ther it be affirmative, as, Every Impious Man is a Fool; 
or negative, as, No Vicious Man is bappy. 

And when the common Term 1s only taken accord- 
ing to an indetermined Part of its Extent, being con- 
fined by the indetermined Word ſome, the Propolition 
is called particular, whether it affirms, as, Some cruel 
Men are Cowards ; or whether it denies, as, Some poor 
Men are not patty; | 
If the Subject of a Propoſition is ſingular, as when 

I fay, Louis XIII. took Rochelle, it is called Singular. 
But tho this ſingular Propoſition be different from 
the Univerſal in that its Subject is not common, yet it 
ought much rather to be referred to that than to the 
_ Particular ; becauſe its Subject, for that very Reaſon 
| becauſe it is ſingular, is neceſſarily taken in its whole 
Extent, which is the Eſſence of an univerſal Propoſi- 
tion, and which diſtinguiſhes it from the Particular. 

For it matters little to the Univerſality of a Propoſi- 

yg whether the Extent of its Subject be great or _ 
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tle, provided that, be it which it will, it be taken 
whole and entire. And for this Reaſon the Singular 
Propoſitions ſupply. the Place of Univerſal ones in 
Augmentation. I hus all Propoſitions may be reduced 
to four Sorts, which are marked by theſe four Vowels, 
A, E, I, O, for the Eaſe of the Memory. 


Ins is a Slave. | | 
E. The Negative Univerſal, as, No Vicious Man is 
baßppy. | 
; is rich. 5 
= O. The Negative Particular, as, Some Vicious Man 
T is not rich. 
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And for the better retaining them, they have been 

included in this Diſtich: 1 
Aſſrit A, negat E, verum generaliter ambo, 

Hl eerit I, negat O, ſed particulariter ambo. 


It has alſo been uſual to call by the Name of 
Quantity, the Univerſality or Particularity of Propo- 


fitions. x 


And to call by the Name of Quality the Affirmation 
or Negation, which depends on the Verb which is 


looked upon to be the Form of the Propoſition. 
And thus A and E agree as to the 1 and 
differ as to the Quality, as alſo do I and O. 
But A and I agree as to the Quality, and differ as 
to the Quantity; as alſo do E and O. 55 
Propoſitions are again divided, according to their 
Matter, into true and falſe. And it is apparent there 
can be none but what muſt be either true or falſe; 
| fince every Propoſition denoting the Judgment we 
make of Things, it is true when that Judgment is 
conformable to Truth, and falſe when not conformable 
to It. | | | 


But 
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A. The Affirmative Univerſal, Every V. icious Man 


I. The Affirmative Particular, as, Some Vicious Max 
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134 LOGIC: Or, the 


But becauſe we often want Light to find out the! 
true and the falſe ;; beſides the Propoſitions which we | ? 


think true, and thoſe which we think certainly falſe, | 1 


there are ſome which ſeem true, but whoſe Truth is Et 
not ſo evident as to leave us without any Apprehen- | * 
ſion of their being falſe ; and others that ſeem falſe, Þ © 

but whoſe Falſity we do not think certain, Theſe are Þ 
the Propoſitions which are called probable, whereof | ; 


the former are more probable, and the latter leſs prc- 


tion 1s true. 


— «R Od ene +, 103 


into two others. 


CH A . 
Of the Oppoſition between Propoſitions that 


have the ſame Subject and the ſame Attri- 
_ 


W E juſt now ſaid, that there are four Sorts of 
Propoſitions, A, E, I, O; the Queſtion now 
is, What Agreement or Diſagreement they have with 
each other, when of the ſame Subject and of the ſame 
Attribute there are made divers ſorts of Propoſitions. 
This is what is called Oppoſition. 

And it is eaſy to ſee that this Oppoſition can be but 
of three Sorts; tho' one of the three is ſubdivided 


For if they are oppos d both in Quantity and in 


| Quality too, as A, O, and E, I, they are called 


Contradictory, as, Every Man is an Animal; Some Man 


in not an Animal; No Man is free from Sin; Some Man 
8s free from Sin. ET | 


IE. they, differ in Quantity only, and agree in Qua- 


| ity, as A, I, and E, O, they are called Subaltern ; | 


485 


bable. We ſhall ſay ſomething in the 4th Part of I 7 
what may make us judge with certainty that a Propoſi- 1 
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as, Every Man is an Animal; Some Man is an Animal; 
No Man is free rom Sin; Some Man is not free from Sin. 
Ik they differ in Quality and agree in Quantity, 
then they are called Contrary, or Subcontrary : Contrary, 
2? when they are Univerſal, as, Every Man is an Animal ; 
No Manis an Animal. „„ 
Subcontrary, when they are Particular, as, Some Man 
is an Animal; Some Man is not an Animal. | 
And now if we view theſe oppoſite Propoſitions as 
to their Truth or Falſity, it is eafy to judge; 
| 1. That the Contradictory are never either true or 
flualſe together; but if one is true, the other is falſe ; 
and if one is falſe, the other is true. For if it is true 
that every Man is an Animal, it cannot be true that 
ſome Man is not an Animal; and if on the contrary 
it is true that ſome Man is not an Animal, it is not 
then true that every Man is an Animal. This is ſo 
dlear, that to go about to explain it further, would 
only be to darken it. 
28. Contraries can never be both true; but they may 
be both falſe. They cannot be true, becaufe then 
the Contradictions alſo would be true. For if it is 
true that every Man is an Animal, it is falſe that ſome 
' Man is not an Animal, which is the Contradictory, 
and conſequently ſtill more falſe that no Man is an 
Animal, which is the contrary. „ 
But the Falſity of the one does not imply the Truth 
of the other. For it may he falſe that all Men are 
| Juſt, and yet not therefore be true that no Man is juſt, 
; * there may be ſome juſt Men, tho' all be not 
: 3. That Subcontraries, by a Rule directly oppoſite - 
to the Contraries, may both be true, as theſe two; 
Some Man is juſt 5; Some Man is not juſt ; becauſe Juſtice 
may be aſcribed to one Part of Mankind, and not to 
the other; and therefore the Affirmation and the Ne- 
F gation do not regard the ſame Subject, fince Some 
Man is taken for one Part of Mankind in one of * 
5 ro- 
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136 LOGIC: Or, the 6 
Propoſitions, and for another Part in the other. But! 
they cannot be both falſe, becauſe then Contradicto- 
ries would be both falſe. For if it were falſe that!“ 
ſume Man is juſt, it would then be true that no Man! 
is juſt, which is the Contra liftory, and more certainly Þ : 
ſo that ſome Man is not juſt, which is the Subcon- 
trar y. PRES | 22 | . 5 

4g As to the Subalterns, it is not a real Oppoſition, | 
fince the Particular is a Conſequence of the General.! 
For if every Man is an Animal, fore Man is an Ani- 
mal: If no Man is an Ape, ſome Man is not an Ape. 
So that the Truth of the Univerſal implies that off 
the Particular; but the Truth of the Particular does“ 
not imply that of the Univerſal. For it does not fol- 
low that becauſe it is true that ſome Man is juſt, it 
ſhould alſo be true, that every Man is juſt. And 
on the contrary, the Falfity of the Particular does 
imply the Falfity of the Univerſal. For if it is falſe Þ 
that ſome Man is free from Sin, it is ſtill more falſe Þ Sn 
that every Man is free from Sin. But the. Falfity of or 
the Univerſal does not imply the Falfity of the Parti- wh 
cular. For tho! it be falſe that every Man is juſt, it vel 
does not therefore follow that it is a Falfity to ſay Þ by 
that ſome Man is juſt. From whence it appears, that Þ fin 
there are ſeveral Occaſions wherein he Subaltern an 
Propofitions are both true, and others wherein they Þ 
j = 

I ſay nothing of the Reduction of oppoſite Propo- | w 
fitions into one and the ſame Senſe, becauſe it Þ pe 
is utterly uſeleſs, and that the Rules given for Þ U 
it are for the moſt part true only as to the Latin th 
Tongue. 1415 
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CHAP, Þ w 


Of Simple and Compounded Propoſitions. That 

there are Simple ones which ſeem Compound- 
ed, and are not ſo, and which may be cal- 
led Complex. Of thoſe that are Complex in 
the Subject or in the Attribute. 


7 
x5 - 
for 
F 


CHAP. V. 


E have ſaid, that every Propoſition muſt have 
at leaſt a Subject and an Attribute; but it does 
not follow from thence that it can have but one Sub- 


- and but one Attribute. 'Thoſe therefore which 
ave but one Subject and one Attribute are called 


Simple, and thoſe which have more than one Subject 
or more than one Attribute are called Compounded; as 


when J ſay, Goods and Evils, Life and Death, Po- 


verty and Wealth, come from the Lord. This Attri- 


bute of coming from the Lord, is affirmed not of one 


ſingle Subject, but of ſeveral, namely, of the Goods 


and Evils, &cc. 


But before we explain theſe Compounded Propoſi- 


tions, it is neceſſary to obſerve that there are {ome 


Which appear to be ſo, and which yet are ſimple. 


For the Simplicity of a Propoſition ariſes from the 


| Unity of the Subject and of the Attribute. Now 


there are many Propoſitions which properly have but 


one Subject and one Attribute, but whoſe Subject or 


Attribute is a complex Term, which includes other 


| Propoſitions that may be called Incident, which make 


only a Part of the Sub 


ect or of the Attribute, being 


joined to it by the Pronoun Relative, who, which, 
| whole Propriety is to unite ſeveral Propoſitions, ſo that 
all together they form but one, 


Thus 
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Thus when Jeſus Chriſt ſays, He that doth the Will 
of my Father which is in Heaven, ſhall enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven; the Subject of this Propoſition con- 
tains two Propoſitions, ſince it includes two Verbs; 

but as they are joined by that and which, they only 
make a Part of the Subject; whereas when I ſay, 
Goods and Evils come from the Lord, there are pro- 

perly two Subjects, becauſe I affirm equally of both, 
that they come from Gd. 
And the Reaſon of this is, that the Propoſitions 
—.— to others by that Pronoun Relative either are 

IG but very imperfectly, as we ſhall ſhew 
preſently, or are not ſo much confider'd as Propoſi- 
tions then made, as they are confider'd as Propoſitions 
which have been made before, and which we then do 
but juſt conceive, as if they were ſimple Ideas. From 
whence it proceeds that it is indifferent whether we 
_ expreſs thoſe incident Propoſitions by Nouns Ad- 

jectives, or Participles without Verbs and without 
any who or which; or with Verbs and with who or 
which, For it is the ſame thing to ſay, God inviſible 
' bath created the World viſible ; or, God, who is inviſible, 

bath created the World which is viſible; Alexander, the moji 
valiant of all Kings, conquered Darins ; or, Alexander, 
who was the moſt valiant of all Kings, conquer'd Darius. 
And in both, my chief Intent is not to affirm that 
God is inviſible, or that Alexander was the molt va- 


liant of all Kings; but ſuppoſing thoſe Things to 


have been affirmed already, I affirm of God conceived 

as inviſible, that he created the World viſible ; and 

of Alexander, conceived as the moſt valiant of all 
Kings, that he conquer'd Darius. 

But if I ſaid, Alexander was the moſt valiant of all 

| Kings, and the Conqueror of Darius; it is plain 1 ſhould 

equally affirm of Alexander, that he was the moſt va- 


liant of all Kings, and that he was the Conqueror of 


Darius: So that it is with good Reaſon this laſt fort 
of Propoſitions are called Compounded ä ; 
oo whereas 
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7 whereas. the former may be called | Complex Propo- 
JJ ag roles roy SET ors REIT Laps 
Y We are to obſerve, that theſe Complex Propoſi — 
tions may be of two Sorts; for the Complexity, if 
we may ſo call it, may fall either upon the Matter of 
the Propoſition, that is to ſay, upon the Subject, or 
| elſe upon the Attribute, or upon both, or upon the 


Form only. 


T. The Complexity falls upon the Subject when 
the Subject is a Complex Term, as in this Propoſition; 

Every Man that fears nothing is a King; Rex eſt qui me- 

tuit nibil. 


Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 

Ut priſca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet ſuis, 

Solutus omni fanore. 


For the Verb eſt is underſtood in this laſt Propoſi- 


ton, and beatus is its Attribute, and all the reſt the 
Subject. 


2. The Complexity falls upon the Attribute, when 
the Attribute is a Complex Term, as, Piety is a Good 


| that makes Men bafpy under the greateſt Adverſities. 


Sum pins Ene. us fam ſuper ethera notus. 


But we muſt here r obſerve, that all Pro- 
of Verbs Active, and what they 


| govern, may be called Complex, and that they in a 


manner contain two Propoſitions. If I ſay, for In- 
ſtance, Brutus killed a Tyrant, it means that Brutus 
killed ſomebody, and that this ſomebody was a Ty- 
rant. Whence it appears that this Propoſition may be 


| contradicted two ways, either by ſaying, that Brutus 
did not kill any body, or by ſaying, that the Perſon 


he killed was not 2 Tyrant : Which it is of great Im- 
portance to obſerve, becauſe when theſe Sorts of Pro- 
„„ poſitions 
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140 LOGIC: Or, te 
Poſitions are urged in Arguments, it is common to 
prove but one Part of them, and to ſuppoſe the 
other; which often forces the Adverſary, in order to 
bring thoſe Arguments into the moſt natural Form, to 
change the Active into a Paſſive, to the Intent that 
the Part which is proved may be directly expreſſed, 
as we fhall obſerve more at length when we treat of 
the Arguments made up of thele Complex Propoſi- 
tions. | 
3. Sometimes the Complexity falls upon the Sub- 
ject and upon the Attribute too, both being complex 
Terms; as in this Propofition : The Great Men that op- 
preſs the Poor ſpall be puniſhed by God, who is the Protettor 


e the Oppreſſed. 


Ille ego qui quondam gracili modulatus avend 
Carmen, & egreſſus ſylvis vicina coegi, 

Ut quamvis avido parerent arva colono — 
Gratum opus agricolis : At nunc horrentia Martis 
Arma, virumque cano, Trojæ, qui primus ab oris 
Iraliam fato profugus Lavinaque venit 

Littora, oo come 


the Subject of this Propoſition, and the reſt make the 

Attribute; and the Affirmation is included in the 
Verb cano. 2 . 5 

| Theſe are the three Manners according to which 

Propoſitions may be complex as to their Matter, that 

is to ſay, as to their Subject and Attribute. 


nA. 


The three firſt Verſes, and half the fourth, make 
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CHAP VL 


| Of the Nature of incident 8 which 
' make a Part of Complex Propoſitions, 


RL before we ſpeak of thoſe Propoſitions whoſe 
DV Complexity lights upon the Form, that is to ſay, 
upon the Affirmation or Negation, there are ſeveral 
important Remarks to be made upon the Nature of 
incident Propoſitions, which make a Part of the Sub- 
ject or Attribute of thoſe that are complex as to their 
Matter. | | — 
1. We have already ſhewed, that theſe incident 
Propoſitions are thoſe whoſe Subject is the Relative 
who, as, Men who were created to know and love God, or, 
Men bo are pious ; taking away the Term Men, the 
reſt is an incident Propoſition. 5 


But it is neceſſary to remember what we ſaid in 


the 5th Chapter of the firſt Part, that the Additions 
of Complex Terms are of two Sorts ; the one which 
may be called bare Explications, which is when the 
Addition changes nothing in the Idea of the Term, 
| becauſe what is added to it agrees with it generally 
and in its whole Extent, as in the firſt Example, 
Men who were created to know and love God. 

The others which may be called Determinations, 
becauſe what is added to a Term not agreeing with 
that Term in its whole Extent, reſtrains and deter- 
mines its Signification, as in the ſecond Example, 
Men who are pious. According to this Diviſion, we 
may ſay that there is an Explicative who, and a De- 
terminative who. | „ 


Now when the who is explicative, the Attribute of 


the incident Propoſition is affirmed of the Subject to 
| 2h which 
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142 LOGIC: Or, the | 
which the who refers, tho? it be only incidentally with ab 
relation to the total Propoſition, fo that the Subjed for 
itſelf may be ſubſtituted in the room of who, as may 2 29 
be ſeen in the firſt Example 3 Men who were created u * ! 
know and love God: For we might lay, Men were created 8 
to know and love Got. ON nan Wh 

But when the who is determinative, the Attribute chi 


of the incident Propoſition is not properly affirmed of ci 
the Subject to which the bo refers. For if after ha- the 
ving ſaid, Men ho are pious are charitable, we ſhould I Cc 
ſubſtitute the Word Men in the room of «to, and ſay, 1 * 
Men are pious, the Propoſition would be falſe, becauſe ® 
it would be to affirm the Word pious of Men quaſi as 
Men: But when we ſay, Men who are pious are charita- {el 
ble, we do not affirm either of Men in general, or of Þ ve” 
any Men in particular, that they are picus ; but the tt 
Mind uniting the Idea of piors with that of Man, and ws 
making thereof a total Idea, judges that the Attribute Þ £ 
of Charitable agrees with that total Idea. And thus 15 
all the Judgment expreſſed in the incident Propoſition, Þ 't 
is only that whereby our Mind judges that the Idea of Þþ * 
Pious is not incompatible with that of Man, and that 1 
therefore we may confider them as joined together, MW N 
and then examine what agrees to them according to h 
that Junction. + 5 1 ; 
There are often Terms which are doubly and trebly 7 
complex, being compounded of ſeveral Parts, each of FF x 
which apart is complex; ſo that there may be in it! 
divers incident Propoſitions and of divers kinds, the I 0 
who or which of one being determinative, and that of be 
another explicative; which will better appear in this 8 
Example: The Doctrine which places the chief Good in the * 
Pleaſures of the Body, which was taught by Epicurus, is 8 
unworthy a Philoſopber. The Attribute of this Propo- 15 
fition is, unuort ii a Philoſopher, and all the reſt is its by 


Subject; and thus the Subject is a complex Term, iu- | x 
cluding two incident Propoſitions : The firſt is, «li 
Places the chief Good in the Pleaſures of the Body; the 


which 
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for it determines the Word Doctrine, which is general, 
to be that which affirms that the chief Good of Man 
is in the Pleaſures of the Body : Wherefore we could 
not, without Abſurdity, ſubſtitute in the room of the 
which the Word Doctrine, and ſay, Doctrine places the 
chief Good in the Pleaſures of the Body. The ſecond in- 
cident Propofition is, which was taught by Epicurus, and 
the Subject whereto this which relates, is the whole 
Complex Term, the Doctrine «hich places the chicf Good 
in the Pleaſures of the Body, which denotes a ſingular 
and individual Doctrine, capable of various Accidents, 
as of being maintained by various Perſons ; tho' in it- 
{elf it be determin'd to be taken always in the ſame 


manner, at leaſt in this preciſe Point, according to 


which it is underſtood. And therefore, the which of 
the ſecond incident Propoſition, which was taught Ly 
Epicurus, 18 not determinative, but only explicative: 
From whence it proceeds, that the Subject whereto 
this which relates may be ſubſtituted in the room of 
the «hich, ſaying, the Do#rine which places the chief Good 
in the Pleaſures 5 the Body was taught by Epicurus. 

3. The laſt Obſervation is, that to judge of the 
Nature of theſe Propoſitions, and to know whether 


the Pronoun Relative is determina: ive or explicative, 
it is often neceſſary to have an Eye to the Senſe and 


Intention of him that ſpeaks, more than to the Let- 
ter of the Expreſſion. WO 

For many times there are complex Terms which 
ſeem incomplex, or leſs complex than really they are, 
becauſe Part of what they include in the Mind of the 
Speaker is underſtood, and not expreſſed, according 
to what we ſaid in the 7th Chapter of the firſt Part, 
where we ſhewed that there is nothing more frequent 
in Men's Diſcourſe, than to denote fingular Things 


by common Names; becauſe the Circumſtances of 


their Diſcourſe ſufficiently evince that they annex to 
the 
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the common Idea which anſwers to that Word a fin- 
gular and diſtinct Idea, which determines it to ſignify 
one fingle and only thing. 

I ſay this generally appears from the Circumſtance, 


as in the Mouth of a Frenchman the Word King figni. #7 
fies Louis XIV. But here follows another Rule by! 
which we may judge when a common Term remains 
in its general Idea, and when it is determined by a | 


diſtinct and particular Idea, tho not expreſſed. 

When there is a manifeſt Abſurdity 1n joining any 
Attribute with a Subject remaining in its general Idea, 
we are to believe that he who advanced the Propoſi- 
tion did not leave that Subject in its general Idea. 
Thus if I hear a Man ſay, Rex hoc mib! =” eg 5 The 
; King commanded me ſo and ſo; I may be aſſured he did 
not leave the Word King in its general Idea ; for 
King in general can give no particular Command. 
If a Man told me, The Bruſſels Gazette of the 14th of 
January 1662, relating to the Affairs of Paris, is falſe, 
I ſhould be aflured he had ſomething more in his 
Mind than what was ſignified by thoſe Terms, be- 
cauſe that would not be enough to enable a Man to 
judge that Gazette to be true or falſe ; and that there- 
fore he muſt have conceived ſome diſtin and particu- 
lar Piece of News which he judged to be contrary to 
Truth ; as if that Gazette had ſaid, That the King had 
made a bundred Knights of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt. 

In like manner, in the Judgment made of the Opi- 
nions of Philoſophers, when a Man ſays that the 
Doctrine of ſuch a Philoſopher is falſe, without ex- 
preſſing diſtinctly what that Doctrine is; as, The 
Doctrine of Lucretius touching the Nature of the Soul is 
falſe ; it muſt neceſſarily be that he conceives a di- 
{tin& and particular Opinion under the general Word 
of the Doctrine of ſuch a Philoſopher, becauſe the 
Quality of falſe cannot appertain to a Doctrine as be- 
ing of ſuch or ſuch an Author ; but only as it is ſome 

one 
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one particular Opinion, contrary to Truth. And thus 
ſuch Propoſitions neceſſarily reſolve themſelves into 
theſe 3 Such an Opinion, which was taught by / ch; an Au. 
thor, is falſe : The Opinion that our Son es formed of 
Atoms, which was taught by Lucretius, 15 falle. 80 That 
theſe Judgments always include two Affirmation, 
even tho' they be not diſtinctly expreſſed; the one 
Primary or Principal, which relates to the Truth 
in itſelf, viz that it is a great Error to believe 
that our Soul is compos'd of Atoms; the other Inci- 


dent, which relates only to a Point of Hiſtory, name- 


ly, that this Error was taught by Lucretius. 


_ _ —_—_—— a 
oY 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Falſity there may be in Complex Terms, 
and in incident Propoſitions, 


(1 7 Hat we juſt. now ſaid may help to reſolve a fa- 
mous Queſtion, namely, Whether Falſity lies 


| only in Propoſitions, and whether there is none in the 


Ideas and in ſimple Terms? 

I ſpeak of Falſchood rather than of Truth, be- 
cauſe there is a Truth which is in Things with rela- 
tion to the Spirit of God, whether Men think of 
them or not; but there can be Falſehood in them on- 
ly with relation to the Spirit of Man, or to ſome 


other Spirit liable to Error, which falſely judges them 


to be what they are not. 


The Queſtion then is, Whether this Falſchood 
happens only in the Propoſitions and in the Judg- 


ments? 


The uſual Anſwer is, No, which in one Senſe is 
true; but this hinders not but that there may be 


H __ Falſe. 
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Falſehood, not in the Simple Ideas, but in Comp'eſ 
T erms 3. becauſe if there 1s any Judgment, and any 2 
Affirmation either expreſs or virtual, there is ron 
For ſuch Falſehood. * 1 
....WE hall conceive this more clearly if we conſide 
in particular the two Sorts of Complex Terms, the.“ 
one whoſe Relative is Explicative, the other who: 4 
Relative is Determinative. 35 

In the firſt ſort of Complex Terms it is no Wonde: 8 
That there may be Falſehood, becauſe the Attribute of 
the incident Propofition is affirmed of the Subject u 
which the Relative refers ; Alexander, ho is the Son of | f 
Philip; I affirm of Alexander, tho? incidentally the Son 
of Philip; and conſequently there is Falſehood in it,, 
at Alexander be not the Son of Philip. 15 

But we are to remember two or three important 

Things: 1. That the Falſehood of the incident Pro-“ 

poſition does not commonly hinder the Truth of the! 

Principal Propoſition. For Example, Alexander, uu 
was the Son of Philip, overcame the Perſions ; this Propo- 

Ation ought to be reckon'd true, even tho” Alexander, 
be not the Son of Philip, becauſe the Affirmation of 
the principal Propoſition falls upon Alexander oly, 
and what is incidentally joined to it, tho' falſe, does 
not hinder but that it may be true, that Alexand:r 
overcame the Perſians. : 

+. - Yet if the Attribute of the principal Propoſition 

had relation with the incident Propoſition, as if | 

laid, Alexander, the Son of Philip, was the Grandjon of 

Amintas, it would be then only that the Falſehood of 

the incident Propoſition would alſo carry along with 
it the Falſehood of the principal Propoſition. 

2. The Titles uſually given to certain DignitieÞ 
may be given to all that poſſeſs thoſe Dignities, ab 
tho what is ſignified by that Title does not in any 
wiſe agree Sick them. Thus becauſe formerly the 


* 


Title of Holy aud Maſt Holy was given to all Biſhops 
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ART of TxIN EINS. 147 
the Catholic Biſhops in the Conference of Carthage 
made no ſcruple to give that Name to the Donatiſt 
Biſhops, Santifimus Petilianus dixit, tho they very 
well knew there could be no true Sanctity in a Schiſ- 
matical Biſhop. We alſo find that St. Paz! in the 


Ads gives the Title of Beſt or Meſt Excellent to Feſtus, 


Governour of Judea, becauſe it was the Title uſually 
given to thoſe Governours. 

3. The Caſe is not the ſame when a Man is the Au- 
thor of the Title which he gives to another, and that 


he gives it him out of his own Head, not according 


to the Opinion of others or the N Error; for 
then he may juſtly be charged wit 


is the Prince of Philoſophers, or ſimply, the Prince of Phi- 


loſopbers, believed that the Nerves took their Riſe 


from the Heart, we could not reaſonably tell him it 


was falſe, becauſe Ariſtotle is not the beſt of Philoſo- 


phers; for it is enough that he therein follow'd the 
common Opinion, tho' falſe. But if he ſaid, M. Gaſe 
ſendi, who is the greateſt of Philoſophers, believes that there 
is a Vacuum in Nature, we ſhould have good Cauſe to 


diſpute the Quality he appropriates to Gaſſendi, and 


to make him anſwerable for the Falſehood which we 
might aver to be in that incident Propoſition. Thus 
we may be accuſed of Falſchood towards one and the 
ſame Perſon for giving him a Title which does not 


belong to him, and not be accuſed of it for giving 
= him another which in Fact belongs to him leſs than 


the other: For Inſtance, Pope John XII. ws neither 


= Holy, nor Chaſte, nor Pious, as Baronius acknowledges 4 


and yet he that ſhould call him N Holy could not be 
charged with Falſehood ; and he that ſhould call him 
Mo/? Chaſte and Moſt Pious, would be a very great Lyar, 
tho he did it only by incident Propoſitions, in 


laying, John XII. the moſt chaſte Pontiff, decreed ſuch « 
| Hz 


thing, | 
| Thus 


the Falſehood of 
thoſe Propoſitions. Thus when he ſays, Ariſtotle, who 
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tions, whoſe Relative Pronoun is Explicative : As fer 
the others, whoſe Relative Pronoun is Determinatiie 


Certain that generally they are not ſuſceptible « | 
poſition is not therein affirmed of the Subject to which] 
Judges who never do any thing for Favour or Intreaty, at 


is indeed any Judge upon Earth that is ſo perfed.“ 
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dent Propoſitions are to be accounted falſe. 


the Idea of a Thing, we often join to it another Idea 


Thus much for the firſt Sort of Incident Propoſi. 4 
as, Men who are pious, Kings who love their People, it b 
Falſehood, becauſe the Attribute of the Incident Pro- 
the who relates. For if we ſay, for Inſtance, That i, 
-wworthy of Applauſe, we do not therefore ſay that chere“ 


Nevertheleſs I am apt to think there is always h 


[thoſe Propoſitions a tacit and virtual Affirmation, na i 
of the actual Agreement of the Attribute with the!“ 
Subject whereto the who relates, but of the poſſibe 


Agreement; and if a Man is miſtaken in this, I thin 
it may reaſonably be averred that there is Falſehood þ 
in theſe incident Propoſitions; as if one ſaid, T 
Minds which are ſquare, are more ſolid than thoſe «hi 
Are round, the Idea of ſquare and of round being in- 1 
compatible with the Idea of the Mind taken as the“ 
Principle of Thought, I am of Opinion thoſe inci Þ 


Nay we may go lo far as to ſay, that from then 
proceed moſt of our Errors. For having in our Mind; 


with which it is really incompatible, tho' by our Er 


ror we thought them compatible; which makes u is 
attribute to that Idea what cannot agree with it. flie 


Thus finding in ourſelves two Ideas, that of the! 
Thinking once and that of Extended Sub- 
Nance, it often happens, that when we conſider out 
Soul, which is the Thinking Subſtance, we imper-Þ 
ceptibly mix with it ſomething of the Idea of ExF 
tended Subſtance, as when we imagine that our Soul 
muſt neceſſarily fill a Place as a Body does, and that 
at could not exiſt if it were no where, whe ar 
ing 
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| Things that only ſuit the Body. And from hence 
roceeds that impious Error of thoſe who believe the- 


Ko - 
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St. Auſtin's upon this Subject, in the 10th Book of 
the Trinity, where he ſhews that there is nothing ea- 
ſier to be known than the Nature of our Soul; but. 
that what perplexes Men is this, that they are not ſa- 
tisfied with what they know of it without taking 
[2 Pains, which is, that it is a Subſtance which thinks, 
which wills, which doubts, which knows; but to. 
what it is they join what it is not, endeavouring to 
imagine it under ſome of thoſe Phantoms under which 
they are uſed to conceive Corporeal Things. 
When on the other hand we conſider the Body, 
we have much ado to help mixing with it ſomething 
of the Idea of the Thinking Subſtance, which makes 
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Centre; of Plants, that they ſeek ſuch Nouriſhment 
as is proper for them; of the Criſis of a Diſtemper, 


. what is noxious to her, and of a thouſand other 

Things, eſpecially in our Body, that Nature would do 
this or that, tho' we are well aſſured we ourſelves did 
d not intend any ſuch thing, nor think of it in the leaſt, 


and that it is ridiculous to imagine that there is in us 
-Þ ſome other thing beſides ourſelves, which knows what 


is proper or hurtful to us, which ſeeks the one, and 
flies the other. 182 

del believe it is to this Mixture of incompatible Ideas 

b. that we are alſo to attribute all the Murmurings Men 

u make againſt God. For it would be impoſſible to 


r. murmur againſt God, if we conceived him really ſuch 


x as he is, all powerful, all wiſe, and all good. But 
u wicked Men conceiving him as all powerful, and as 
the abſolute Maſter of the Univerſe, attribute to him 
reÞ all the Misfortunes that happen to them; and indeed 
ſo far they are right: But becauſe at the ſame time 

| H 3 they 
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Soul to be mortal. There is an excellent Diſcourſe of 


9 us ſay of heavy Bodies, that they would go to the 


ge that it is Nature endeavouring to diſcharge herſelf of 
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they conceive him cruel and unjuſt, which is incen- 


Patible with his Goodneſs, _ fly out againſt him, 
as if he were in the wrong in inflicting upon them the 
«Evils they endure. 


CHAP vo. 
Of Propoſutions Complex as to Affirmation or 
| 5 ene and of a Species of thoſe Sorts 
of "a which the Philoſophers call 
Modal. rn A 


Efides the Propofitions whoſe Subject or Attribute 
is a complex Term, there are others which are 


complex, becauſe there are in them incidental Terms : 


or Propoſitions which relate only to the Form of the 
Propoſition, that is to ſay, to the Affirmation or Ne- 
gation exprefled by the Verb; as if I ſay, I maintain 
that the Earth is round; I maintain is only an incident 
Propofition, which ought to make a Part of ſome- 
thing in the principal Propofition ; and yet it is viſi- 
ble it makes a Part neither of the Subject nor of the 
Attribute: For it does not make the leaſt Alteration 
in it in any reſpect; for it would be conceived exactly 
in the ſame manner, if I ſaid barely, the Earth 4s 
round. So that this falls only upon the Affirmation, 
which is expreſſed in two Manners ; the one which is 
molt in uſe by the Verb is, the Earth is round; and 
the other more expreſſed by the Verb 7 maintain. 

It is the ſame when we ſay, I deny, It is true, It i 
wot true; or when in a Propoſition we add what ſup- 


ports the Truth of it ; as when I ſay, The Reaſons of 


Aſtronomy convince us that the Sun is much bigger than th 
E art þ, 
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Eartb. For this firſt Part is only the Support of the 
Affirmation. „„ 
Nevertheleſs it is of Moment to obſerve that ſome” 
of this kind of Propoſitions are ambiguous, and may 
be taken differently, according to the Deſign of the 
pPronouncer; as if I ſay, All the Poiloſophers aſſure us, 
that beavy Things fall dounwards of themſelves ; if my 
'2 Deſign is to ſhew that heavy Things fall downwards 
of themſelves, the firſt Part of this Propoſition will 
be only incidental, and ſerve for nothing but to ſup- 
port the Affirmation of the laſt Part. But if on the 
contrary I mean only to relate that Opinion of the 
> Philoſophers, tho' I do not myſelf approve it, then 
the firſt Part will be the principal Propofition, and the 
latter will be only a Part of the Attribute. For what 
I affirm will not be that heavy Things fall down- 
Wards of themſelves, but only that all the Philoſo- 
phers aſſure us they do ſo. And it is eaſy to perceive 
that theſe two different Ways of taking this one Pro- 
poſition do alter it in ſuch a manner, that they are 
two different Propoſitions, and have two Meanings 
entirely different. But generally it is no hard thing 
to judge by what follows which of the two Senſes we 
are to underſtand it in. For if, for Example, after 
having made that Propoſition, I ſhould add, Now 
Stones are heavy, nk heh they fall downwards of them- 
ſelves ; it would be plain I took it in the firſt Senſe,. 
and that the fir{t Part was only incidental : But if on 
the contrary I concluded thus; Now this is an Error g 
and conſequently it may happen that an Error may be taught 
by all the Philoſophers 3 it would viſibly appear that I 
took it in the ſecond Senſe, that is to ſay, the firſt 
Part would be the principal Propoſition, and the ſe- 
cond would only be part of the Attribute 
Of theſe Complex Propoſitions, wherein the Com- 
plexity falls upon the Verb, and not upon the Sub- 
| ject nor upon the Attribute, the Philoſophers have 
f — H 4 Par- 
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articularly remarked thoſe which they have called 

odal, becauſe the Affirmation or Negation is modi- 
fied by one of theſe four Modes, pofible, contingent, 
2mpoſſible, neceſſary. And becauſe each Mode may be 
affirmed or denied, as, it is impoſſible, it is not impoſſible, 
and in either manner be joined with an affirmative or 
negative Propoſition, the Earth is round, the Earth is not 
round, each Mode may have four Propoſitions, and 
the four together fixteen, which they Love denoted | 
by theſe four Words; PURPUREA, ILIACE, | 
AMABIMUS, EDENTULYI, whoſe whole My- Þ 
ny is this; each Syllable ſtands for one of the four 

es: 


— 7 


The Iſt poffible. . « 
The 2d contingent, I 
The 3d impoſſi ble. 
The 4th neceſſury. 


And the Vowel in every Syllable, which is either A, 
or E, or I, or V, ſhews whether the Mode ought to | 
be affirmed or denied, and whether the Propoſitions þ& 

which they call Dim ought to be affirmed or denied, | 1 
in this manner. | 


= 0 
A. The Affirmation of the Mode, and the Affrma- | * 
tion of the Propoſition. n 
E. The Affirmation of the Mode, and the Nega- 3 
tion of the Propoſition. b 

FT. The Negation of the Mode, and the Affirma- 
| tion of the Propoſition. ER : 


V. The Negation of the Mode, and the Neg: 
'D tion of the Propofition. 


It would be loſs of Time to produce Examples, | 

which are eaſily found. We are only to obſerve thai -Þ 8 
PURPUREA anſwers to the A of incomplex "ys ; 
* | 5 Po 1 
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poſitions; IL IA CE to E. AMA BIMUS to I. 
EDENTULI to V. and that ſo if we would have. 
our Examples be exact, we muſt, after having pitched. 
upon a Subject, take for Purpurea an Attribute which 
may be univerſally affirmed of it; for Iliace, one 
which may be univerſally denied of it; for Ama- 
bimus, one which may be particularly affirmed of it; 
and for Edentuli, one which may be particularly de- 
nied of it. | 4 


But whatever Attribute we take, it is always true 


that all the four Propoſitions of one and the ſame 


Word have only the ſame Senſe; ſo that one being; 
true, all the reſt are ſo too. So, 


„ —_ — 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the various Sorts of Compounded Pyopo- 
ſattons.. 


E have already ſaid, that Compounded Propo- 
ſitions are ſuch as have either a double Subject 
or a double Attribute. Now there are two Sorts- 
thereof; the one, where the Compoſition is expreſsly 
marked, and the other where it is more concealed, 
and which the Logicians for that Reaſon call Exponi- 
biles, i. e. which want Expoſition: or Explanation. 
Thoſe of the firſt Sort may be reduced to. fix. 
kinds, Copulatives and Disjunctives, Conditional and* 
Cauſal, Relative and Diſcretive. 


Of the Copurartives.. 


Copulatives are thoſe which include either ſeveral 
Subjects or ſeveral Attributes joined together by an AF. 
5 Armz- 
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firmation or negative Conjunction, that is to ſay, by 
wind or neither; for neither ſerves. the ſame Purpoſe as 
and in this kind of Propoſitions, ſince neither Anif 
and with a Negation which falls upon the Verb and 
not upon the Union of the two Words which it 
Joins; as if I ſay, That Knowledge and Wealth do not 
male a Man happy, I unite Knowledge to Wealth, in 
affirming of both that they do not make a Man hap- 
PY 3 as much as if I ſaid, that Knowledge and Wealth 
make a Man vain. _ 

1 We may diſtinguiſh three Sorts of theſe Propoſi- 
ons: 1 | 


1. When they have ſeveral Subjects. 
Mors & vita in manibus lingue. 
Life and Death are in the Power of the Tongue. 
8. When they have ſeveral Attributes. 


Auream quiſquis mediocritatem 
Diliget, tutus caret obſoleti 
Sordibuꝶ tefli, caret invidenda 
——— Regibus ama. 
Ye that loves Mediocrity, which is ſo valuable in 
all Reſpects, lives neither in a dirty Cottage nor in a 


: Kately alace. 


Serat infauſtis, metuit ſecundis, 
Alteram ſortem, bene preparatum 
PeBBus, ——n—. 
A well formed Mind in bad Fortune hopes for good, 
and in good Fortune fears the bad. 5 


8. When they have ſeveral Subjects and ſeveral 
Attributes, e 


4 


Not 
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Non domus & fundus, non eris acerous & auri, [0 
Egroto Domini deduxit corpore febres, | 1 
Non animo cur as. | | 

Neither Houſes nor Lands, nor Heaps of Gold and 
Silver, can either expel a Fever from the Body of 
him that poſſeſſes them, nor free his Mind from 
Anxiety and Uneaſineſs: 5 | 
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The Truth of theſe Propoſitions depends upon the 
Truth of both the Parts. Thus if I ſay, Faith and 
good Life are neceſſary to Salvation, I ſay true, be- 

cauſe both the one and the other are certainly neceſ- 


i. 


N " ow 


ſary to it; but if I ſaid, Good Life and Wealth are i 
neceſſary to Salvation, that Propoſition would be 
- falſe, tho' good Life is neceſſary to it, becauſe "0 
| - Wealth i#notfo.: S D 4 il 
The % a which are conſider'd as negative i| 


and contradiQtory, in reſpect of the Copulatives and 
' of all the other compounded Propoſitions, are not all 
thoſe in general that contain Negations, but only 
fthoſe wherein the Negation falls upon the Con- 
junction, which happens ſeveral ways, as by putting 
the non at the Head of the Propoſition: Non enim 
am.s & deſeris, ſays St. Auſtin, that is to ſay, You are 
not to believe that you love your Friend if you de- 
ſert him. . | 2 

For it is alſo in this manner that a Propoſition is 
made contradictory to the Copulative, by expreſsly 
denying the Conjunctions; as when we ſay, It cannot 
be that a Thing ſhould be this and that at the ſame 


time. 
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That we cannot be in love and be wiſe. 


Amare & ſapere vix Deo conc ditur. | 1 
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That Love and Majeſty do not ſuit with each other. 
| | | a 
n 
0 


8 * 4; Py 6 
Nen ben? conveniunt, uec in una ſede morantur 


Ma jeſtas & Amor. 
1 12 t 
DxszuncrTives.. 5 
The Disjunctives are of great uſe, and theſe are 0 
ſuch as admit of the disjunctive Conjunction, vel, or: j 
1 ; 5 d 
Friendſhip either finds Friends equal, or makes I 
them ſo. gs 
Amicitia pares aut accipit, aut facit. 
A Woman either loves or hates, there is no Me- 
Aut amat aut odit mulier, nibil ot tertium. 1 


Hie chat lives in a perfect Solitude is either a Beaſt 7 
dr an Angel, (ſays Ariſtotle.) 8 : 
Men act only upon Intereſt or upon Fear. 
*Fhe Earth either turns about the Sun, or the Sun t 
about the Earth. | D 
OY Action done upon Deliberation is good or 9 


The Truth of theſe Propoſitions depends upon the 
neceſſary Oppoſition of the Parts, which ought not 
a admit of a Medium. But as in order to be necel- 
farily true they can admit of none at all, they may be 
looked upon as morally true if only they do not 
admit of any for the generality. Thus it is abſolute- 
q true that an Action done upon Deliberation is ei- 

cher good or bad, the Divines proving that not one in 
5 1 x Parti- 
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articular is indifferent ; but when it is ſaid, that 
en act only upon Intereſt or upon Fear, this is not 
abſolutely true, fince there are ſome that act upon 
neither of thoſe Paſſions, but upon the Conſideration 
of their Duty: So that all the Truth which can be in 
that Propoſition is, that thoſe are the two Springs 
which govern the Actions of moſt Men. 
Propoſitions ONE to the Disjunctives are 
thoſe wherein the Truth of t 
wanich is done in Latin, as in all the other compound 
Propoſitions, by Putting the Negation at the Head; 
Non omnis attio eft bona vel mala: And in our Language, 
It is not true that every Aclion is good or bad. | 


COonDYTTLIONETLS 


The Conditionals are thoſe which have two Parts 
tied together by the Condition zf ; the firſt of which 


Parts, which is that where the Condition lies, is cal- 


led the Antecedent, and. the other rhe Conſequent : 
If the Soul is ſpiritual, (that is the Antecedent) it is im- 
mortal, (that is the Conſequent.) BE 

This Conſequence is ſometimes mediate and ſome- 
times immediate: It is only mediate when there is 
nothing in the Terms of either Part that ties them to- 
gether ; as if I ſay, 


If the Farth is without Motion, the Sun turns 


round. 


If God is juſt, the Wicked are puniſhed. 


Theſe Couſequences are very good; but they are 
not immediate, becauſe the two Parts have no com- 
mon Term, and are ty'd together only by what we 
have in our Mind, and which is not expreſſed. That 
the Earth and Sun being continually in different Situ- 
ations with reſpe# to each other, it. muſt neceſſarily 


2 


he Disjunction is denied, 
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be, that if one is without Motion, the other muſt 
move. | 


When the Conſequence is immediate, it generally 
muſt happen ; 


— — — 
— — — — — — 


1. * that the two Parts have but one Sub- 
68 x. we 


If Death is a Paſſage to a happy Liſe, it is deſirable. 
3 F you omitted to feed the Poor, you killed them. 
Si non paviſti occidiſti. 


— — 
— 
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2. Or that they have the ſame Attribute: 
F all God's Tryals ought to be dear to us, Diſtemper; 
ought to be ſo, | - 
3. Or that the Attribute of the firſt Part be the 
Subject of the ſecond: 


If Patience be a Virtue, 
There are painful Virtues, 


— — — — — rr 
— — 


4. Or laſtly, that the Subject of the firſt Part be 
the Attribute of the ſecond, which can never 
happen but when that ſecond Part is negative: 


f all true Chriſtians live according to the Goſpel, 


There are but few true Chriſtians, 


The Truth of theſe Propoſitions is looked for only 
in the Truth of the Conſequence ; for even tho both 
Parts were falſe, yet if the Conſequence from one to 
t'other be good, the Propoſition, as far as it is Condi- 
tional, is true; as, | 
If the Will of the Creature is capable of hindering the 
abſolute Will of God from being accompliſhed, 
God is not Omnipotent. 


The 
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The Propoſitions confider'd as negative and contra- 
dictory to the conditional, are thoſe. only wherein the 
Condition is denied; which is done in Latin by put- 
ting a Negation at the Head : 


—— Non ſt mi ſerum fortuna Sinonem 
Finxit, vanum etiam mendacemque improba finger. 
But in our Tongue we expreſs the Contradictories 
by an Altho and a Negation: 
Ff he eat 1 the forbidden Fruit, ye ſpall dye. 
 Altho* ye do eat of the forbidden Fruit, ye ſhall not dye. 
Or elſe by, E 9 
It is not true that if ye eat of the forbidden Fruit, ye 
foall dye. 1 955 8 | | 


Of th CAUSAL 3. 


The Cauſals are thoſe which contain two Propoſi- 


tions ty'd together by a Word implying a Cauſe, 
quia, becauſe, or ut, to the Intent that. 


mms be tothe Rich, becauſe they have their Comfort in this 
World. | 
Ill Men are raiſed high, to the Intent that their Fall may 


be the greater. 
Tolluntur in altum, 


Ut lap ſu gra viore ruant. 
They can, becauſe they think they can. 
Poſſunt, quia poſſe videntur. 


Such a Prince was unfortunate, becauſe he was 
born under ſuch a Conſtellation, wo 
5 We 
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We may alſo reckon in the Number of theſe Pro. 
Poſitions thoſe which are called Reduplicatives. 


5 Man, as Man, is Reaſonable. 


Kings, as Kings, depend upon God only. 
It is neceſſary, for the Truth of theſe Propoſitions, 


that one of the Parts be the Cauſe of the other, 


which alſo makes it neceſſary that both the one and 
the other muſt be true; for what is falſe cannot be a 
Cauſe, and can have no Cauſe; but both Parts oy 

0 


be true, and yet the Cauſal be falſe, becauſe it is 


if one of the Parts be not the Cauſe of the other. 
Thus a Prince may have been unfortunate, and alſo 
born under ſuch a Conſtellation ; and yet it may be 
falſe that he was unfortunate, becauſe he was born 
under that Conſtellation. - 


So that it is in this proper] 


ries of thele Propoſitions conſiſt, that we deny one 
thing to be the Cauſe of the other: Non ideo infelix, 


quia ſub hoc natus ſidere. 


The RETLATIVI S. 
The Relatives are thoſe which include ſome Com- 


pariſon and ſome Relation: 


Where the Treaſure is, there is the Heart alſo.. 
As a Man lives, ſo be dies. 


Tantis, quantum habeas; 


Thou art eſteemed in the World in Proportion to 


thy Wealth. 


The Truth here depends upon the Juſtneſs of the 
Relation; and they are contradicted by denying the 


# 


Relation: 


y that the Contradicto- 


Sl 


— 


It is not true that as a Man lives, ſo be dies. 
It is not true that a Man is eſteemed in the World in Pro- 
| portion to his Wealth, | 


Dienerin 


Diſcretives are thoſe wherein we make different 


judgments, denoting that Difference by the Particles 


ſed, but; tamen, yet; or the like Words expreſſed or 
underſtood. 5 


Fortuna opes anfferre, non animum poteſt. 
Fortune may take away Wealth, but not Virtue. 


Et mibi res, von me rebus ſubmittere conor. 


1 would ſet myſelf above Riches, not to be a 
Slave to them. | „ 


Celum non ani mum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 


Thoſe that croſs the Seas change only their Clt- 


mate, not their Diſpoſition. 


The Truth of this kind of Propoſitions depends 
upon the Truth of both the Parts, and upon the Se- 
paration made between them. For tho' both the 
Parts were true, a Propoſition of this ſort would be 


ridiculous, if there were no Oppoſition between 
them; as if I ſhould ſay, | 


Judas was a Thief, and yet be would not ſuffer Mary 


Magdalen to pour ber Perfumes upon JESUS CHRIST. 


There may be ſeveral Contradictories of a Propoſi- 
tion of this Sort; as if one ſaid, 
| Happineſs does not depend upon Wealth, but po Know- 
edge, 


This 
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This Propoſition might be contradicted all theſe 
Ways : | 


, Fm nd depends upon Wealth, and = upon Know- 
tage. . rp ; 
Happineſs depends neither upon Wealth nor Knowledge, are 
Happineſs depends upon Wealth and Knowledge, 


Thus we ſee that the Copulatives are contradictory 5 
of Diſcretives; for theſe two laſt Propoſitions are 
Copulati ve. | | 
ee ado | 

i the 
C H A P. 0 . 1 EVE 
Of Propoſitions compounded in the Senſe, 5 
8 jur 
There are other compounded 8 whoſe 
e qr lies more concealed, and they may 
be reduce to theſe four Sorts: 1. Excluſives; 2. Ex- 
ceptives; 3. Comparatives; 4, Iucepti ves or Deſiti ves. 
1. Of the ExcLlvus1ves. 2 
Excluſi ve are thoſe which denote that an Attribute I be 
agrees with a Subject, and that it agrees with that 
only Subject, which is all one as to denote that it * 


agrees with no other: From whence it follows that 
they include two different Judgments, and conſe- 
quentiy that they are compounded in the Senſe. This WI 


is What is expreſſed by the Word only or alone, or WI 


ſome other like it; as, God alone is to be beloved for 
his own Sake. | 

Deus ſolus fruendus, reliqua utenda., 
That is to ſay, we ought to love God tor his own 
Sake, and other Things only for the Sake of God: Nt 


Ou. 


Qua dederis ſolas ſemper habebis oþes. 5 


The only Riches that will always ſtay with thee, 


are thoſe which thou haſt generouſly given away, 
Nobilitas ſola oft arque unica virtus. 
Virtue is the only true Nobility. 
Hoc FAO ſcio quod nibil ſcio; ſaid the Academicians. 
It is certain that there is nothing certain; and 


there is nothing but Obſcurity and Uncertainty in 


erery thing elſe. 


Lucan ſpeaking of the Druids, makes this dif- 


junRive Propoſition compounded of two Excluſives. | 


Solis noſce deos, & cli numina vobis, 
Aut ſolis neſcire datum eſt, | 


Either you know the Gods, tho' to every body 


elſe they are unknown: 


Or elſe they are unknown to you only, tho every 


body elſe knows them. 


Theſe Propoſitions are contradicted in three Man- 


ners, For, 


1. It may be denied that what is ſaid to agree 
2 one only Subject, does agree with it in any 
wiſe. 5 | 

2. It may be affirmed that this agrees with ſome 
other age, 

3. Both the one and the other may be maintained. 


Thus againſt this Sentence, Virtus is the only true 
Nobility, it may be ſaid; 
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1. That Virtue does not give Nobility. 
2. That Birth as well as Virtue gives Nobility. 
3. That Birth and not Virtue gives Nobility. 


1 So this Maxim of the Academicians, That this i; 
| | certain that there is nothing certain, was contradicted dit- 
ferently by the Dogmatics and by the Pyrrhoniſts. 
1 For the Dogmatics oppoſed it, by maintaining that it 
| was doubly falſe,. becauſe there were ſeveral Things 
that we know very certainly, and that therefore it 
was not true that it was certain we knew nothing : 
And the Pyrrhoniſts alſo ſaid it was falſe for a con- 
trary Reaſon, which was, that every thing was ſo 
uncertain, that it was even uncertain whether there 
was nothing certan. 
Wherefore there is a Defect of Judgment in what 
Lucan ſays of the Druids, becauſe there was no Ne- 
_ ceflity that the Druids alone ſhould be true in their 
Opinion relating to the Gods, or that they alone 
| Thould be in Error: For as there might be various 
Errors touching the Nature of God, it might very 


to the Nature of God that were different from thoſe 
of other Nations, they might be no leſs miſtaken than 
other Nations. ne” 

What is moſt remarkable here is, that often there 
are Propoſitions which are excluſive in the Senſe, 
tho' the Excluſion be not expreſſed: So this Verſe of 
Virgil, where the Exclufion is expreſſed, 


Una ſalus vitis nullam ſperare ſalutem, 


may be very well tranſlated into our Tongue ſo as to 
have the Exclufion underſtood: The Safety of the V an- 
uiſbed is to exbeft none. . 5 

Nevertheleſs it is much more uſual in Latin than 
in French to have the Excluſions underſtood: So * 
. Otten 


well be, that tho' the Druids had Thoughts e 
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often there are Paſſages which cannot be tranſlated in 


their full Strength, without making exclufive Propo- 


ſitions of them, tho' in Latin the Exclufion be not 
expretied:.”: 5 1s / „ 


Thus 2 Cor. 10. 17. Qui gloriatur, in Domino glori- 
etur, ought to be tranſlated, He that glorieth, let 
him glory in the Lord only. 1 „ 

SGalat. 6. 7. Que ſeminaverit homo, bec & metet : 
Whatſoever a Man ſoweth, that only ſhall he reap. 
 Epbeſ. 4. 3. Unus Dominus, una fides, unum baftiſma : 
There is only one Lord, one Faith, one Baptiſm. 

Matth. 5. 46. Si diligitis eos qui vos diligunt, quam 
mercedem habebitis? If 0 love them only which love 
you, what Reward will ye deſerve? 


Seneca in the Trou; Null.s habet per Troja, fit 3 
habet. If Troy has this Hope ozly, 
if it were, i tantum tales habet. 


ö 


The Exceptives are thoſe wherein we affirm a 
ng of a whole Subject, excepting only ſome of 


the Inferiors of that Subject, to which we ſhew by 
ſome exceptive Particle this thing does not agree ; 
which manifeſily includes two Judgments, and fo 
makes theſe Propoſitions compounded in the Senſe 1 
as if I ſay, © = 

All he Sects of the ancient Philoſophers, except 
that of the Platoniſts, did not believe God to be 
incorporeal. : | 

This means two Things : Firſt, That the ancient 
Philoſophers believed God to be corporeal :- Second- 
ly, That the Platoniſts believed the contrary, 
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2 | 


 Avarus niſi ci cum moritur, nibil reti fait. 


Tue Miſer can do no good Action, except dying. 


Er mi 1 ſer nemo, niſt comparatus. 


No Man thinks himſelf wretched, but when he 
compares himſelf to thoſe that are more happy. 


Nemo * niſi a } ſeipſ 0. 


We have no Misfortunes but what we owe to our 
own Imprudence. 
Except the Wiſe Men, ſaid the Stoics, all Men are 


mere Fools. 


| Theſe Propoſitions are comtradified: in the ſame 
manner as the Excluſives. | 


1. By maintaining that the Stoics Wiſe Man was as 
much a Fool as the reſt of Mankind. 
2. By maintaining that others beſides that Wile 
Man were free from Folly. 
3. By pretending that this Wiſe Man of theirs was 
a Fool, and other Men not ſo. 


We are to obſerve that the Exclufive and the Ex- 

ow 2A Propofitions are almoſt the very ſame thing, 

expreſſed a little differently; ſo that it always is 

was ealy to change them reciprocally into each other. 
And thus we ſee this Exceptive of Raase, : 


Imperitus wif quod ipſe facit, nil rectum putat, 


has been changed by Cornelius Gallus into this Ex- 
eluſive: 


Hoc tantum reffum quod facit ipſe purar, 


3. Of 
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3. Of the Co MY ARATIVES. 


The Propoſitions wherein we make a Compariſon 
include two Judgments; for it is one to ſay, that a 
Thing is ſo and ſo, and another to ſay that it is more 
or leſs ſo than ſome other Thing; and therefore this 
ſort of Proportions are compounded in the Senſe. 


Amicum perdere, eft damnorum maximum. 
To loſe a Friend is the greateſt of Loſſes. 
——— Ridiculum acri 
Fort ius ac melius magn.« plerumque ſecat res. 


5 Many times an agreeable Raillery makes a deeper 
Impreſſion even in the moſt important Things, than 
better Arguments would do. 


Meliora ſunt vulnera amici, quam fraudulenta oſcula 
inimici. . | | 
The Wounds of a Friend are better than the de- 

ceitful Kiſſes of an Enemy. 


Theſe Propoſitions are contradicted ſeveral ways, as 
for Inſtance, this Maxim of Epicurns, Pain is the greateſt 


of all Evils, was contradicted one way by the Stoics, 


and another by the Peripatetics ; for the Peripatetics 
confeſſed that Pain was an Evil, but maintained that 
Vice and the other Irregularities of the Mind were 
much greater Evils: Whereas the Stoics would not 
ſo much as acknowledge that Pain was any Evil at 
all, ſo far were they from confeſſing it to be the 
greateſt of Evils. 


But 
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But here we may handle a Queſtion, which is, Whe. 
ther it is always requiſite that in theſe Propoſitions 
the Poſitive of the Comparative agree with both the 

Members of the Compariſon? And if, for Inſtance, 
we are obliged to ſuppoſe that two Things are good, 
before we can ſay that one is better than the 
other? A 

It ſeems at firſt that it ſhould be ſo; but we find 
it otherwiſe in Practice; for we ſee the Scripture 

makes uſe of the Word better not only in comparing 
two Goods together; Melior ęſt ſapientia quam vire:, 

& vir prudens quam fortis; Wiſdom is better than 
Strength, and the prudent Man than the ſtrong Man: 

But alſo in comparing a Good to an Evil; Melior «| 
patiens arrogante; A patient Man is better than a 

proud: Nay in comparing two Evils together; Me 
ius eft habitare cum dracone quam cum muliere litigioſa; 

It is better to dwell in the Houſe with a Dragon, 
than with a ſcolding Woman. And in the Golpe|, 

It is better for a Man to be thrown into the Sea with a MI 
ſtone about bis Neck , than to give Scandal to the leaſt of th: 
Faithful. 85 

The Reaſon of this Practice is, that a great Good 
1s better than a leſs, becauſe it contains more than a 

leſs. Now for the ſame Reaſon we may ſay, tho 
with leſs Propriety, that a Good 1s better 'than an 
Evil, becauſe what has any Goodneſs in it, has more 
.. Goodneſs than what has none at all. And we may 
likewiſe ſay, that a leſs Evil is better than a greater 

Evil, becauſ&the Diminution of the Evil being ſome- 

thing of a Good in Misfortunes, that which is lels 
bad has more of that ſort of Goodneſs than that 
which is worſe. „ | 
- We ſhould therefore take care not to let the 
Heat of a Diſpute carry us into impertinent Per- 
plexities, nor to wrangle about theſe Forms of 
Speech, as a Donatiſt Grammarian named n 
1 | 1 
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tin firſt confutes this idle Subtilty by Examples 


accurſt, and can expect nothing but the Fire, he adds, 


Non quia, ſays that Father, bona illa erant que ſup ra- 


— 
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did in writing againſt St. Auſtin 5 for that Saint ha- | 


ving advanced that the Catholics had more Reaſon 4 
to upbraid the Donatiſts with having diſavowed the = 
ſacred Books, than the Donatiſts had to upbraid the i 
Catholics with having ſo done, Traditionem nos vobis | 


probabilins ob jicimus . 5 imagined he might juſt= 
iy conclude from thoſe Words, that St. Auſtin allowed 


that the Donatiſts had ſome Reaſon to upbraid the | 


Catholics with it: Si enim vos probabilius, ſaid he, 
nos ergo probabiliter ; nam gradus ite quod ante pofrtum 
eſt attget, non quod ante ditTum ft iinbrobat. But St. Au- 


drawn from Scripture, and among others by that Paſ- 
ſage of the Epiſtle to the Fbrews, where St. Paul ha- 
ving ſaid, that the Earth which bears cnly Thorns is 


Con fidimus aut m de vobis, fratres charifins, melioru: 
dixcyat, proferre ſinus & tribulis, & et ionem mereri, Jed 
magis gitia mala erant, wt i lis devitatis meliora eligerent & 
optarent, hoc eft mala tat tis bonts 'contraria ; And after- 
wards ſhews him, out of the moſt celebrated Authörs 
of his own Art, how falſe nis Conſequence was, 
knce Virgil might in the ſame manner be upbraided 
with having believed the Violence of a Diſt - 
ch having d !10:ence of a Diſtemper to 
bez good thing,, even when it is fo great as to en- 
rage Men to tear their own Fleſh with their Teeth, 
becauſe he wiſhes better Fortune to good Men: 


Di moliora pits, erroremq; hſtibus illum; 
Diſciſſos nudis laniabant denti bus artus. 


QAtomoclo ergo meliora pris, ſays that Father, quaſi bong 
ent iſtis, ac non fotins magna mala qui d ſciſſos nudis 
amabant dentibus atus. 8 | TW 
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4. Of the Inczprives or DESsITIVIS 


When we ſay a Thing begins or ceaſes to be ſo or 
fo, we make two Judgments; one, of what that 
Thing was before the Time we ſpeak of; the other, 
of what 1t 18 afterwards ; and therefore theſe Propo- 
fitions, whereof the one are called Inceptive, and the 
other Defitive, are compounded in the Senſe ; and 
they are ſo alike, that it is better to make but one 
ſort of them, and to handle them both together. | 


1. The Jews, after their Return from the Babyloniſh 
Captivity, began to lay aſide their ancient Letters or Cha- 
rafters, which are thoſe that are now call the Samaritan. 

2. The Latin Tongue ceaſed to be vulgarſy ſpoken in 

Italy about 500 Years ago. „ 1 
3. The Jews did not till the fifth Century after Chriſt be- 
gin to make uſe of Points to denote the Vorrels, „ 


Theſe Propoſitions are contradicted according to 
either of the Relations to the two different Times. 
Thus there are ſome that contradict this latter, by 
pretending, tho' without Grounds, that the Jews al- 
ways had the uſe of Points, at leaſt ſo far as to ſup- 
{. them in reading, and that they were kept in the 
emple ; and others contradict it, by pretending, 
on the other hand, that the uſe of Points is even vi 


later Date than the fitth Century. 


wa — „ 


A General REFLECTION. 


| Tho' we have ſhewed that theſe Excluſives, Ex- 
ceptives, &c. may be contradicted in ſeveral Manners, 
it is nevertheleſs true, that when we barely deny them 
W 5 | fn with- 
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without explaining ourſelves further, the Negation 
naturally falls upon the Excluſion, or Exception, or 
Compariſon, or the Change denoted by the Words of 
beginning and ceaſing. For which Reaſon if a Man 
believed that Epicurus did not place the chief Good 
in the Pleaſures of the Body, and that he were told, 
that Epicurus alone places the chief Good in thoſe Pleaſures ; 
if he barely deny'd it, without adding any thing fur- 
ther, it would not be a full Declaration of his 
Thoughts, becauſe from that bare Negation it might 
© reaſonably be inferred, that he grants that Epicurus 
did indeed place the chief Good in the Pleaſures of 
h the Body; Yor that he does not believe him to have 
been the only Philoſopher of that Opinion 
In like manner, if a Perſon that knew the Integrity 
of a Judge ſhould ask me, Whether be does not fell 


1 Juſtice ſtill? J could not barely anſwer No, becauſe the | 
No would fignity that he does not ſell it ſtill; but at 
'* Þ the ſame time leave it for allowed that he ſold it for- 
WW merly. | | T 
And by this it appears that there are ſome Propofi- 
0 


i tions, which it would be unjuſt to require a Man to 
anſwer by a ſimple Yes or No; becauſe às they in- 
dude two Senſes, he could not make a direct An- 


. ſwer to them, unleſs he explain'd himſelf particularly 
P. upon both. 775 „ 
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Ober dationt to diſtinguiſh in ſome Propoſitions 


expreſſed after a leſs uſual manner, which 
is the Subject and which is the Attribute. 


—＋ 4 —— 


IT is certainly a Fault in the common Logic not to 
accuſtom Learners to diſtinguiſh the Nature of 
Propoſitions and Arguments any other Way than by 
confining them to the Order and Diſpoſition wherein 
they are formed in the Schools, which often is very 
different from that wherein they are formed in the 
World, and in Books either of Eloquence or Mora- 
lity, or any other Science. 15 en 
Thus they have hardly any other Idea of a Subjed 
and of an Attribute, than that one is the firſt Term 
of a Propoſition, and the other the laſt ; and of Uni- 
verſality or Particularity, than that in the one there i; 
onnis or nullus, or none, and in the other al:qri;, 


| ſome, | | 
; Rut this 18 by no means enough to kee them Out 


of Errors, and it requires Judgment to diſcern theſe IM + 
Things in ſeveral Propotitions. Let us begin with! 


the Subject and Attribute. 

The only and true Rule is to obſerve by the Senſe 
of the Period what is affirmed of, and what is at. 
firmed : For the firſt is always the Subject, and the 
latter the Attribute, let them ſtand in what Order 


they will. 


Thus there is nothing more common in Latin than 1 i 
ſuch Propoſitions as theſe : Turpe ęſt obſequi libidini; t 


Ii is a ſhameful thing to be a Slave to oar Paſſtons: Where 1 
3 it Þ 
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it is manifeſt by the Senſe that turpe, ſhameful, is what 


is affirmed, and is conſequently the Attribute; and 
Obſequi libidini, to be a Slave to our Paſſions, is that 
which is affirmed of, that is to ſay, that which is 
averred to be ſhameful; and is conſequently the Sub- 
jet. So again in St. Paul, Eft queſtus magnus pietas cum 
ſuFcientia 5 the true Order of the Words ſhould be, 


Pietas cum ſuffieientia oft queſius magnus. 
And in theſe Verſes : 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauuſias. 


Atque metus omnes & ine xorabile fatum 
Subject pedibus ſtrepitumque Acherontis avari, 


vlix is the Attribute, and all the reſt the Subject. 


The Subject and Attribute are yet more difficult to 
be found out in Complex Propoſitions; and we have 
ahead y ſeen that it is ſometimes impoſſible to judge 
wich is the principal Propofition, and which the 
incident, otherwiſe than by the. Sequel of the Dif- 
courſe, and the Intention of the Author. | 

2 4 beſides nat we have already ſaid, we may 
further obſerve, that in theſe Complex Propoſitions, 
where the firſt Part is only the incident Propoſition, 


and the laſt the principal, as in the Major and Con- 


eluſioa of this Argument: | 


God commands us to honour Kings, 
Louis XIV. is Ning: | 
Therefore God commands us to honour Louis XIV. 


We are often obliged to change the Verb Active 
into a Verb Paſſive, to diſcover the true Subject of 
this principal Propoſition, as in this very Example: 
For it is manifeſt that when I argue in this manner, 


3 my 
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my principal Intention in the Major is to affirm ſome- 
thing of Kings; from whence I may infer that we 
are to honour Louis XIV. and thus what I fay of 
God's Command is properly no more than an incident 
Propoſition, confirming this Affirmation, Kings ought 
to be honoured ; Reges ſunt honorandi. From whence it 
follows that the Word Kings is the Subject of the Ma- 
jor, and Louis XIV. the Subject of 0 Concluſion; 
tho' upon a ſuperficial View, each ſeems to be only a 
Part of the Attribute. SS 
The following alſo are Propoſitions very common 
in our Language; It is a Folly to hearken to Flatteries ; 
Tt ij; Hail that Fal S5 It is a God that redeemed us. Nou 
the Senſe here too evinces us, that to place them in 
their natural Order, by putting the Subject before the 
Attribute, we ſhould expreſs them thus; To bearen 

to Flatterers is a Folly ; That which Jo is Hail; He chat 
redeemed us is God. And this is almoſt univerſal in 21 


the Propofitions w ich begin by it is, and where - 


terwards follows a which or a that, to have their At- 
tribute at the Beginning, and their Subject at the 
End. It had been enough to have given Notice of 


it once; and all theſe Examples are only to ſhew 
that we are to judge of them by the Senſe, and not 


by the Order of the Words: Which is a very neceſ- 


= Caution not to be miſtaken in believing Syllo— 
giſms vicious, which in effect are very perfect; be- 
cauſe for want of diſcerning in Propoſitions which is 
the Subject and which the Attribute, we are apt to 
think them contrary to the Rules when they are con- 
formable to them, Lk 
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C H A P. XII. 


Of confuſed Subjects - San to two Sub- 
. Jets. 


I is of uſe to the better underſtanding the Nature 
of what is called the Subje# in Propofitions, to add 
here a Remark which hath been made in Works of 
greater Conſequence than this, but which being ſer- 
viceable to Logic, may allo find a Place here. 

It is, that when two or more Things which have 
ſome Reſemblance ſucceed one another in the ſame 
Place, and chiefly when there does not appear any 
2 ſenſible Difference in them, tho' Men may diſtinguiſh 
them when they ſpeak metaphyſically ; they neverthe- 
> leſs do not diſtinguiſh them in their ordinary Diſ- 
courſe, but uniting them under one common Idea, 
which docs not ſhew their Difference, bur only what 
they have in common, they ſpeak of them as if they 
were one and the ſame thing. + 

Thus tho' we change our Air every Moment, yet 
we look upon the Air which ſurrounds us to be al- 
ways the {ame ; and we ſay that from Cold it is grown 
Hot, as if it were the ſame ; whereas oftentimes that 
Air which we feel Cold is not the ſame with that 
which we feel Hot. EY 

Again, this Water, ſay we ſpeaking of a River, was 
two Days ago rough and muddy, and now behold it 
is as clear as Chryſtal: Yet what we ſpeak of is very 
far from being the ſame Water. In idem flumen bis non 
deſcendimus, lays Seneca, manet idem fluminis nomen, 


aqua tranſmiſſa eſt, f 
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We confider and ſpeak of the Body of Animals as 


if they were 3 the ſame; tho' we are not aſſured 
that at the end of a few Tears they retain the leaſt 


Particle of the Matter whereof they at firſt conſiſted: 


And we ſpeak of them as of one and the ſame Body 
not only without Reflection, but even when we ex- 
ary any: our Thoughts to that Subject. For the 
uſual Phraſe of Speech allows us to ſay, The Body of 
this Animal ten Years ago confiited of certain Parts of 
Matter, and now it conſiſts of quite different Parts. 

There ſeems to be a ContradiGion in this way of 
jpeaking ; for if the Parts are quite different, it is not 
then the ſame Body. It is true; but yet People 
ſpeak of it as of the ſame Body. And what makes 
theſe 094 ee, true, 1s, that the ſame Term is ta- 
ken for different Subjects in this different Applica- 
tion. 

Augiſſus ſaid of the City of Rome, that he found it 
of Brick, and left it of Marble. So too we ſay of a 
Town, of a Houſe, of a Church, that it was de- 
ſtroyed at ſuch a time, and rebuilt at ſuch another 


time. What then is this Rome which is Brick in one 


Age, and Marble in another? What are thele Towne, 
theſe Houſes, theſe Churches, which are deſtroyed at 
one time, and rebuilt at another? Was this Rome 
which was of Brick the ſame Rome that is now of 
Marble? No; but yet the Mind forms to itſelf a 


certain confuſed Idea of Rome, to which it aſcribes 
thoſe two Qualities of being of Brick at one time, 


and of Marble at another. Aad when afterwards it 
draws it into. Propofitions, and ſays, for Inſtance, 
that Rome which was of Brick before wuonns's Time, 
was of Marble when he died; the Word Rome, which 
ſeems to be no more than one Subject, does indeed 
| denote two that are really diſtinct, tho' united under 
the confuſed Idea of Rome, which hinders the Mind 
from perceiving the Diſtinction of thoſe Subjects. 


It 
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It is by means of this Diſtinction that the Auchar 
of the Book from whence we borrow'd this Ac mark, 
does diſintangle the affected Perplexity whic r'.c Pro- 
teſtant Miniſters are mighty fond of obſerving it was 
Propoſition, This is my Body, which no Mortal would 
ever have. obſerved, had he only follow'd the Light of 
common Senſe. For as none would ever aver that it 
were a Propoſition very perplexed and very difficultly 
underſtood, to ſay of a Church which ſhould be 
burnt and afterwards rebuilt; This Church was 
burnt ten Years ago, and has been rebuilt a Lear. 
So neither can it reaſonably be averred, that there is 
the leaſt Difficulty in underſtanding this Propoſition; 
This which is Bread at this Moment, is my boch in this 
other Moment. It is true, it is not the ſame tbis in 
thoſe different Moments, as the burnt Church and 
the rebuilt Church are not really the ſame Church: 
But the Mind conceiving both 55 Bread and the Bo- 
dy of Chriſt under one common Idea of preſent Ob- 
ject, expreſſed by this, aſcribes to this Object, which 
in reality is double, and which is made one only by 
a Unity of Confuſion, the Quality of be ng Bread in 
one certain Moment, and the Body of Chriſt in ano- 
ther, in the {ſame manner as having formed of this 
Church burnt and this Church rebuilt one common 
Idea of Church, it gives to this confuſed Idea two 
Attributes, which cannot agree with the ſame Sub- 
1 . 

; From hence it follows, that there is no Difficulty 
in this Propoſition, This is my Body, taken in the 
Senſe of the Catholics ; ſince it is only an Abridg- 


ment of this other Propofition which is perfectly 


clear; This which is Bread in this Moment, is my Body in 
this other Moment ; and that the Mind ſupplies all that 
is not expreſſed. For, as we remarked at the end of 
the firſt Book, when the demonſtrative Pronoun hoe 
is uſed to denote any thing Fo falls under the Senſes, 

Rn 5 5 the 
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the Idea formed by the Pronoun being confuſed, the 


Mind adds to it clear and diſtin& Ideas from the 
Operations of the Senſes by way of an incident Pro- 
Poſition. Thus Chriſt pronouncing the Word tis, 
the Mind of the Apoſtles added to it, which is Bread ; 
and as they conceived that it was Bread in that Mo- 
ment, they alſo made the Addition of that Time. 
And thus the Word this formed this Idea, This ubich 
Bread in this preſent Moment. So again when he ſaid, 
that this arg bis Body, they conceived that this vas bis 
Body in that Moment. Thus the Expreſſion, this is my 


Body, formed in their Mind this total Propoſition ; 


This which is Bread in this Moment, is my Body in this 
other Moment; and this Expreſſion being clear, the 
Abridgment of the Propoſition diminiſhing nothing 
of the Idea, is ſo too. „ . 

And as to the Difficulty 'propounded by the Mi- 
niſters, that one and the ſame thing cannot be Bread 
and the Body of Chrift too, as it regards the ex- 


tended Propofition ; This which is Bread in this Moment, 


3s my Body in this other Moment, as much as it does 
the abridged Propofition, This is my Body; it is evi- 
dent that it is no better than a Piece of Chicanry, 
and as frivolous as what might be alledged againſt 


theſe Propoſitions; This Church was burnt at ſuch. 


a time, and rebuilt at ſuch other time ; and that they 
are all to be diſtinguiſhed by this way of conceiving 
ſeveral diſtin Subjects under one and the ſame 
Idea, which makes the ſame Form be taken at one 
time for one Subject, and at another for another, 
without any Perception in the Mind of this Paſſage 
from one Subject to another. 

For the reſt, we Ho not here pretend to decide 
that important Queſtion, How we are to underſtand 


theſe Words, This is my Pody, whether in a figurative 


or real Senſe? For it is not enough to prove that 
2 Propoſition can be taken in a certain Senſe ; it 
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is alſo neceſſary to prove that it ought to be taken 
in that Senſe. But as there are fome Miniſters who, 
by the Principles of a very falſe Logic, do obſtinate- 
ly inſiſt that the Words of Jeſus Chriſt cannot poſſi- 
bly bear the Catholic Senſe, it was not improper to 
ſhew here compendiouſly, that the Catholic Senſe. 


hath nothing in it but what is perſpicuous, reaſonable, 
and conformable to the way of 15 


eaking common to 
all Men. 8 | 
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CHAP. XI. 


Other Obſervations to diſcover whether Pro- 
poſutions are Univerſal or Particular. 


ome Obſervations of the like nature, and no leſs 
neceſſary, may be made concerning Univerſality 
and Particularity, | „„ 5 
I. OsSsERVAT ION. We are to diſtinguiſh. 
two Sorts of Univerſality; the one which may be 
called Metaphyſical, and the other Moral. 

I call it a Metaphyſical Univerſality, when a Uni— 
verſality is perfect and without Exception, as every 
Man is living, which admits of no Exception. 
And I call Moral Univerſality, that which does 
admit of ſome Exception; becauſe in Moral Things 
we are ſatisfied if Things are generally fo, « 


plurimum, as what St. Paul approves and quotes: 
Cretenſes ſemper mendaces, male beſtiæ, ventres pigri. 


Or what the fame Philoſopher ſays; Onmia que 
ſac | ſi unt quærunt, non que Jeſu Chriſti. 


». 


| Or what Horace Writes 3 


Omnibus hoc Vitium eft cantoribus, inter amicos, 
Ut nunquam inducant animum cantare rogati, 


Infuſſi nunqugm deſiſtant. 


Or the common Sayings; 
That all Women love to prate ; 


That 


— 
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That all young People are inconſtant. 
That all old Men commend Times paſt. 


It ſuffices in all Propoſitions of this kind, thatzit 
is ſo for the moſt Part; and on the other hand no- 
thing ought to be rigorouſly concluded upon ſuch a 
Principle. | ; 1 4 

For as theſe Propoſitions are not ſo general as to 
bear no Exceptions, ſuch a Concluſion may happen 
to be falſe. As it could not be concluded of every 
Cretan in particular that he was a Lyar and an 
evil Beaſt, tho' the Apoſtle approves in general this 
Verſe of one of their Poets; Ihe Cretans are always 
Lyars, evil Beaſts, Gluttons; becauſe ſome Perſons of 
that Iſland might not be guilty of the Vices which 


| were common to the reſt. : 


Therefore the Moderation to be obſerved in thoſe 
Propoſitions, which are but morally univerſal, is, of 
the one hand, never to draw Particular Inferences 
from them without great Judgment ; and, of the 
other, not to reject them for falſe, altho' ſome In- 
ſtances may be produced wherein they do not hold 
good ; but to content ourſelves if we hear them 
ſtretched too far, with ſhewing they are not to be 
underſtood in ſo ſtrict a Senſe. 


II. OBsERvATION. There are ſome Propoſi- 
tions that ought to be accounted metaphyſically uni- 
verſal, tho' they may admit of Exceptions, when in 
common uſe thoſe extraordinary Exceptions are not 
looked upon to be comprized in the Univerſal Terms ; 
as if J ſay, Al Men have but tuo Arms; this Propoſition 
ought to be accoun ed true in common uſe. And it 
would be mere cavilling to alledge againſt it, that, there 
have been Monſters who have always been reckon'd 
Men, tho' they had four Arms; becauſe it is viſible 

that 
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that in theſe general Propoſitions we do not ſpeak of 


Monſters, and that we only mean that according to 
the Order of Nature Men have but two Arms. In 


like manner we may lay, that all Men make uſe of 


Sounds to expreſs their Thoughts, but that all do not 
make uſe of Writing. And it would be no reaſona- 

ble Objection to inſtance for the contrary in dumb 
Men, becauſe it ſufficiently appears, tho it be not 
directly expreſſed, that this Propoſition is to be un- 


derſtood only of thoſe who have no natural Ob- 


ſtruction to their making uſe of Sounds, either up- 
on account of their being unable to learn them, as 
deaf People, or of being unable to form them, as 


dumb. 


III. OrsERYAT ION. There are ſome Propo- 
ſitzons which are Univerſal only becauſe they are to 


be underſtood de generibus ſingulorum, and not de fingu- 
lis generum, as the f ſpeak ; that is to ſay, 


of all the Species of eac 


Genus, and not of all the 
Particulars of thoſe 8 


ies. Thus we ſay, that all 


Animals were ſaved in Noah's Ark, becauſe ſome of 


every Species were ſaved. Chriſt ſays alſo of the 


Phariſees, that they paid the Tenth of all Herbs, de- 


aid the Tenths 


cimatis omne olus 5 not that they 


of all the Herbs in the World; but becauſe there 


was no Sorts of Herbs ſome whereof they did not 
pay the Tenth of. Thus St. Paul ſays, Sicut & ego; 
omnibus per omnia placeo. That is to ſay, he framed 
himſelf to the Humours of all Sorts of Men, Jes, 
Gentiles, Chriſtians, even tho' he did not ſtrive to 
pleaſe his Perſecutors, who were ſo very numerous. 
And ſo again we ſay of a Man, that he h. gone thro 
all Offices, that is to ſay, thro' all Sorts of Offices. 


IV. OBsEARVATION. There are ſome Prope- 


fitions which are univerſal only becauſe the Subject 


ought. 
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ought to be taken as reſtrained by a part of the Attri- 
bute: I {ay by a part, for it would be ridiculous to 
think that it ſhould be reſtrained by the whole At- 
tribute, as if one ſhould pretend that this Propoſi- 
tion is true, All Men are juſt, becauſe he would have 
it underſtood in this Senſe, that all juſt Men are juſt, 
which would be impertinent. But when the Attri- 


bute is complex, and has two Parts, as in this Pro- 
poſition, All Mew are juſt thro the Grace of Jeſus Chriſt ; 


it may then with Reaſon be ſaid, that the Term Juſt 
is underſtood in the Subject, tho' it be not expreſ- 


ſed ; becauſe it is evident all that is meant is this, 
that all Men who are ur are juſt only thro' the Grace 
of Jeſus Chriſt. And thus this Propofition is true in 
its full Strictneſs, tho' to conſider only what is ex- 
preſſed in the Subject it may ſeem falſe, there being 
þ many Men who are wicked and Sinners, and who 

conſequently have not been juſtified by the Grace of 

Jeſus Chriſt. There are a great many Propolitiona in 
Scripture which are to be taken in this Senſe, and 
among others this Expreſſion of St. Paul; As all Men 
died by Adam, ſo all Men live by Chriſt. For it is cer- 
tain that infinite Numbers of Pagans, who died in 
their Infidelity, do not live by Chriſt, nor ſhall have 
any Share in the Life of Glory which St. Paul is 


| ſpeaking in this Paſſage. So that the Meaning of the 


Apoſtle is, That 4s all that aye, aye by Adam; ſo all that 


live, live by Chriſt, 


There are alſo many Propoſitions which are mo- 
rally univerſal only in this manner, as when we ſay, 
The French are good Soldiers; the Dutch are good Sailors; 
the Flemiſh are good Painters ; the Italians are good Co- 
medianus; we mean, that the French who are Sol- 
5 6 are generally good Soldiers, and ſo of the 

ers. | 


— 


V. O B. 


V. OBszRvaATIioN. We are not to imagine 
that there is no other Mark of Particularity beſides 
theſe Words, quidam, aliquis, ſome, and the like. 
For, on the contrary, theſe are very rarely uſed, eſpe- 
cially in-our (the French) Language. 


For very frequently we put there are; as, there are 
Phyſicians who maintain; and this in two Manners. 


The firſt is, only by putting ue el after 
there are an Adjective for the Attribute of the Propo- 


ſition, and a Subſtantive for the Subject; as, there 


are wholeſome Diſtempers ; there are fatal Pleaſures; there 


are falſe Friends; there is a generous Humility ; there are 


Vices concealed under the Cloak. of Virtue. Thus it is 
that we expreſs in our Language what is expreſſed by 


ſome in the Style of the Schools; Some Diſtempers 
ane wholeſome ; ſome. Humility is generous. So of the 


reſt. 


# 


I be ſecond Manner is to join the Adjective to the 


Subſtantive by a which : There are Fears which are rea- 
ſonable. But this which does not hinder but that theſe 
Propoſitions may be. ſimple in the Senſe, tho' com- 

lex in the Expreffion ; for it is all one as if we 
ſimply ſaid, Some Fears are reaſonable. The following 
Forms of Speech are yet more common than the for- 
mer; There are Men that love only themſelves : There are 
Chriſtians that are unworthy of the Appellation. 


The like Turn is ſometimes uſed in Latin. Horace. 


Sunt quibus in Satyra videor nimis-acer & ultra, 
L egem tendere opus. 155 


Which 
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Which is all one as if he had ſaid, 
Quidam exiſtimant me nimis acrem eſſe in Satyra, 
There are ſome that think me too ſharp in Satyr. 


So alſo in Scripture; Eſt qui nequiter ſe kumiliat : 
There are ſome that humble themſelves wickedly. 

Cmnie, all, with a Negation, does alſo make a par- 
ticular Propofition, with this difference, that in Latin 
the Negation precedes omnis, and in our Tongue fol- 
lows all: Non omnis qui dicit mibi, Domine, Domine, 
intrabit in regnum c#lorum : All that ſay to me, Lord, 
Lord, ſhall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Non omne peccatum eft crimen : Every Sin is not a 
Crime. | 1 0 
Let in the Hebrew, non omnis is often put for nullus, 
as in the Pſalms; Non juſtificabitur in conſpectu tuo 
0;22is vivens: In thy Sight ſhall no Man living be 
juſtified. This happens, becauſe then the Negation 


| falls only upon tae Verb, and not upon omnis. 


VI. OBstrvartion. The preceding are Ob- 
ſervations of very good uſe when there is a Term of 
Univerſality, as all, none, &c. But when there is 


none nor even one of Particularity, as when I ſay, 


Man is reaſonable, Man is juſt; it is a famous Queſtion 
among the Philoſophers, whether theſe Propofitions, 
which t ey call indefinite, ought to be reckon'd Uni- 
verſal or Particular, which is to be underſtood as 
meant when they are not follow'd by any Sequel of 
Diſcourſe that may determine them to either of thoſe 
Senſes? For it is indiſputable that the Senſe of a 

Propoſition, - when it is any ways ambiguous, is to be 
picked out of what goes along with it in the Diſ- 
courſe of him that uſes it. 0 


Con- 
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Confidering it then in itſelf, moſt Philoſophers ſa 

it ought to be accounted univerſal in a Matter Redet. 

a and particular in a Matter contingent. 

I find this Maxim approved by very learned Men, 

and yet it is very falſe; and on the contrary we af. 


firm, that when any Quality is attributed to a com- 


mon Term, the indefinite Propoſitions ought to be 
accounted univerſal in any Matter whatſoever. And 
thus in a Matter contingent it is not to be conſider'd 


as a particular Propoſition, but as a falſe univerſal 


one. And this is the natural Judgment which all 
Men make of theſe Propoſitions, rejecting them as 
falſe, when they are not generally true, at leaſt when 
they are not of a moral Generality with which Men 
are ſatisfied in ordinary Diſcourſe. 
For who could endure to hear it ſaid, That Bears 
are white ; that Men are black; that the Parifians are 
Gentlemen; that the Polonians are Socinians; the Engliſh, 
Quakers? And yet, according to the Diſtinction of 
thoſe Philoſophers, theſe Propoſitions are to be ac- 
counted very true, fince being indefinite in a Matter 
contingent, they ought to be taken for particular, 
Now it is very true that there are ſome Bears white, 
as thoſe of Nova Zembla; ſome Men black, as the 


Ethiopians ; ſome Pariſians Gentlemen; ſome Polo 


nians that are Socinians; ſove Engliſpmen that are 
. It is therefore evident that in any Matter 
whatſoever the indefinite Propoſitions of this kind 
are taken for univerſal; but that in a Matter contin- 
ent we are ſatisfied with a moral Univerſality. 


Thus it is very proper to ſay, The French are valiant; 
the Italians ſuſpicious; the Germans big; the Orientals 


voluptious ; tho' this be not true of every particular 

Man; becauſe we are ſatisfied if it be true for the moſt 
part. VP 

There is then another Diſtinction upon this Sub- 

jc& much more reaſonable, which is, that theſe oe 
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finite Propoſitions are univerſal in Matter of Doctrine, 


when we ſay, The Angels have no Body; and are parti- 
cular only in Matters of Fact and e as where 
it is ſaid in the Goſpel, Milites p lectentes coronam de ſpi- 
nis, impoſuerunt capiti ejus; it is plain this is to be un- 
derſtood only of ſome Soldiers, and not of all Sol- 
diers. The Reaſon whereof is, that in Matter of 
ſingular Actions, eſpecially when they are deter- 
min'd to a certain Time, they uſually agree in a com- 


mon Term only upon Account of ſome Particulars, 


whole diſtinct Idea is in the Mind of thoſe who 
make ſuch Propoſitions: So that in the ſtrict Senſe 
theſe Propofitions are rather ſingular than particular, 
as may be judged by what has been ſaid of Terms 
complex in the Senſe, firit Part, chap, 7. and in 2d 
Part, chap. 6. SS, 


VII. OssERVATITION. The Names of Body, 
of Community, of People, being taken colleQively, as 
they uſually are, for the whole Body, the whole 
Community, the whole People, do not render the 
Propoſition wherein they ſtand properly univerſal, 
and much leſs particular, but fingular As when I 
ſay, The Romans overcame the Carthaginians ; the Ve- 
netians are at War with the Turks; the Judges of ſuch 
a Place condemned a Criminal ; theſe Propoſitions are not 
univerſal ; otherwiſe we might conclude of each 
Roman that he had overcome the Carthaginzans, which 
would be falſe. Neither are they particular; for 
that Propoſition means more than if I ſaid, ſome 
Romans overcame the Carthaginians ; but they are ſin- 


gular, becau'e we confider every People as a moral 


Perſon whoſe Duration is of ſeveral Ages, which (ub- 
fiſts as long as it compoſes a State, and which acts in 
all that time by thoſe of whom it conſiſts, as a Man 
acts by his Members. From whence it is that we 
lay, the Romans who were overcome by the Geuls 

| that 
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188 LOGIC: 0, the + 
that took Rome, overcame the Gauls in Ceſar's Time; 
attributing thus to the ſame Term of Romans, the 


having been overcome at one time and the heing 
Conquerors at another, tho' in one of thoſe Times 


there was not one Man of thoſe that were in the 


other. And this ſhews the Foundation of the Va- 

nity which every Particular takes in the noble 

Actions of his Nation, tho' he had not the leaſt hand 

in them; and which is as much that of an Ear, 

which being deaf, ſhould claim Glory upon Ac- 

c_ of the Vivacity of the Eye, or Skill of the 
and, 
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Of thoſe Proprſitions wherein the Name of 
+ the Thing is given to the Sion, 


E ſaid in the firſt Part, that of Ideas ſome had 
Things, and others Signs for their Objects. 
Now when t eſe Ideas of Signs affixed to Words 
come to form Propoſitions, there happens a Thin 
which it is neceſſary ro examine in this Place, and 
which properly belongs to Logic; it is that ſome- 
times the Things ſignified are affirmed of them. 
And the Queſtion is Wen it is lau ful fo to do, and 
that chic fly in reference to inſtituted Signs : For as to 
| the natural Signs, there can be no Diſpute, becauſe 
the viſible Relation there is between that fort of 
Signs and the Things, ſhews plainly that when we 
affirm of the Sign the Thing ſignified, we do not 
mean that this Sign is really this Thing, but that it 
is ſo in Signification and in Figure, And thus we 
might ſay, without any formal Introduction, of a 
Picture of Ceſar, that it is Ceſar; and of a Map of 
Italy, that it is Italy, 
It is therefore neceſſary to examine this Rule 
which allows of affirming of- the Signs the Things 
ſignified, only in reference to the inſtituted Signs 
which do not by any manifeſt Relation give Notice 
of the Senſe in which ſuch Propoſitions are under- 
ſtood by the Propounder ; and this has given room 
to abundance of Diſputes. 
For ſome are of Opinion that this may be done in- 
differently, and that in order to prove a Propoſition 


rea- 
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Sign, it is enough to ſay that it is common to give to 
the Signs the Name of the Things fignified. But 
this 1s by no means true ; for there are vaſt Numbers 
of Propoſitions which would be extravagant if the 
Name of the Things ſignified were given to the 
Signs; which is never done, becauſe they are extra- 
vagant. Thus a Man that ſhould lay it down for a 
Rule to his own Mind that certain Signs do fignify 
others, would be ridiculous if without any previous 
Information he ſhould take the Liberty to give to 
thoſe fictitious Signs the Name of the Things, and 
Thould ſay, for Inſtance, that a Stone is a Horſe, and 
an Aſs a King of Perſia, becauſe he had eſtabliſhed 
thoſe Signs in his own Mind. Thus the firſt Rule 
to be laid down upon this Subject is, that we mult 
not give indifferently to the Signs the Names of the 
Tn. EEE: | | 
The ſecond, . which is a Conſequence. of the firſt, 
is, that the bare evident Incompatability of the 
Terms is not a ſufficient Reaſon to conclude that a 
Propoſition, becauſe it cannot be taken literally, is 
therefore to be explained in a figurative Senſe, If 
it were ſo, none of thoſe Propoſitions could ever be 
extravagant; and the more impoſſible they were in 
their literal Senſe, the more naturally we ſhould have 
Recourſe to the figurative Interpretation : But this 
is by no means to be granted. For who could en- 
dure to hear a Man affirm, without any previous Ex- 
Planation, and in Virtue only of a private Inſtitution, 
that the Sea is the Sky, that the Earth is the Moon, 


it would be the very ſhorteſt way one could take to 
gain the Reputation of being mad, to pretend to in- 


| fore to whom we addreſs ourſelves ought to be pre- 
pared in a certain manner, e'er we can reaſonably ad- 
; | Vance 
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reaſonable, if taken in a Senſe of Figure and of. | 


that a Tree is a King? Who does not*perceive that 


troduce ſo ſtrange a Language? The Perſon there-- 
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vance ſuch Propoſitions ; and we are to obſerve upon 
theſe Preparations that there are ſome which are cer- 
tainly inſufficient, and others certainly ſufficient. 


1. Remote Relations, which are not apparent to 
the Senſes, nor to the firſt View of the Mind, and 
which are diſcovered only by Meditation, do not by 
any means ſuffice to give immediately to the Signs the 
| Name of the Things ſignified. For there are hardly 
any 'Things among which ſuch Relations may not be 
found ; and it 1s evident that Relations which are not 
viſible at firſt Sight, will not be ſufficient to lead to 
the figurative Senſe. 1 | 

2. It does not ſuffice to give to a Sign the Name of 
the Thing fignified at the firſt Inſtitution ; that we 
know that thoſe we ſpeak to, do already confider it as 
the Sign of another thing quite different. It is 
known, for Example, that the Lawrel is the Sign of 
Victory, and the Olive of Peace. But this Know- 
ledge does not any wile prepare the Mind to hear a 
Man that ſhall pleaſe to make the Lawrel the Sign of 
the King of China, and the Olive that of the Grand 
Seignior, ſay abruptly in walking in a Garden, Be- 
bold that Lawrel, it is the King of China; and that 
E Olive-Tree, 'tis the Great Turk. + 
8. Any Preparation that only gives the Mind to ex- 
pect ſomething Great, without preparing it to look up- 
on ſomething in particular as a Sign, does not at all ſuf- 
fice to give Authority tor attributing to that Sign the 
Name of the Thing fignified in the firſt Inſtitution. 
The Reaſon is evident, becauſe there is no direct and 
natural Conſequence from the Idea of Greatneſs to 
the Idea of a Sign; fo that the one does not lead to 
the other. 


hut it is certainly Preparation enough to give to the 
| Signs the Name of the Things, when we perceive in 
: the 
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ſidering certain Things as Signs, they are only at a 
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the Mind of thoſe to whom we ſpeak, that con- 


loſs to know what they ſiguify. 

Thus 90% % very reafunably made Anſwer to Pl. 
roa, that the ſeven fat Kine and the {even full Sheaves 
which he ſaw in a Dream, were ſeven Years of Plenty; 
and the ſeven lean Kine and the ſeven thin Sheaves, 
ſeven Years of Dearth, becauſe he perceived that Pla- 
roah was at a loſs only in that Point, and that his Que- 
{tion did naturally mean no more than this ; What 
are theſe fat and lean Kine, theſe full and thin Sheaves, 
in S'gnification? _ T 

Thus Daniel made Anſwer very properly to Nei. 


cbaduc ar, that he was the Golden Head, becauſe he 
had propoſed to him the Dream he had had of a Sta- 


tue with a Golden Head, and asked him its Signi- 
. Thus when a Parable has been propounded, and it 


comes to be explained, thoſe to whon it is addreſſed 


conſidering already every Part of it as ſo many Signs, 
it is very jult in the Explanation to give to the Signs 
the Name of the Things ſignified. 


Thus God having ſhewn to the Prophet Ezche ina 


Dream, in ſpiritu, a Field full of dead Bodies; and all 


the Prophets making a Diſtinction between Viſions 


and Realities, and being accuſtomed to take them for 


- 


ſaid, ' That thoſe Bones were the Houſe of 1jrael, that is to 


| fay, they ſignified the Houſe of 1/rael. 


Such as thoſe are very ſure Preparations; and as 


we can meet with no other yy ig wherein it is 


agreed that t e Name of the Sign has been given to 
the Thing, beſides thoſe wherein ſuch Preparations are 


to be found, we may naturally draw the following 
Maxim ; That we are never to give to the Signs the 


Name of the Things but when we have Reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that they are already looked upon as Signs 
an 


$43 


Signs, God ſpoke to him very intelligibly when he 


— 


when the Thing ſignified is ſuch that it is in a man- 
Sign; ſo that the Moment the Name of that Thing is 
the Subject to which it is joined is intended to de- 


note it. Thus as the Alliances are uſually marked by 
exterior Signs, if the Word Alliance be affirmed of 


© ſome exterior Thing, the Mind might be ready to 


conceive that it is affirmed of it as of its Sign: 


Ss that when we read in Scripture, that the Circumci- 


ſion is the Alliance, there would perhaps be nothing in 
it ſurprizing ; for the Alliance gives the Idea of the 
Sign to the Thing where it is joined. And thus, as 
he that hears a Propoſition conceives the Attribute 
and the Qualities of the Attribute before he makes 
the Union between it and the Subject, we may ſup- 
poſe that he that hears this Propoſition, the Circumci- 
ion is the Alliance, is ſufficiently prepared to conceive 
that the Circumciſion is an Alliance only by way of 
Sign; the Word Alliance having given him room to 
form that Idea, not before it was pronounced, but 
before it was united in his Mind with the Word Cir- 
cumeiſion. | | 
I aid we might believe that the Things which abſo- 
lutely require to be denoted by Signs, might be an 
Exception from the eſtabliſh'd Rule which demands 
a previous Preparation that may make the Sign be 
© looked upon as a Sign, before we can affirm of it the 
Thing ſignified, becauſe we might alſo believe the con- 


| trary, Por, 1. this Propoſition, the e is 
only | 


ſays, 


the Aliance, is not expreſsly in Scripture, whic 
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and that we perceive in the Mind of others that they 
want to know not what they are, but what they ſig- 
* toon: de: 
Per as the Generality of moral Rules will admit of 
Exceptions, it is a Doubt whether we ought not to 
make one here in favour of one ſingle Caſe. It is 


ner abſolutely. requifite it ſhould be denoted by a 


pronounced, the Mind immediately conceives, that 
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ſays, This is the Alliance whieh ye ſpall obſerve between you, 
your Poſterity and me: Every Male among you ſhall be cir- 
cumciſed. Now here it is not ſaid, that the Circum- 
ciſion is the Alliance, but the Circumciſion is com- 
manded as a Condition of the Alliance. It is true 
God commanded this Condition, to the intent that 
Circumciſion might be the Sign of the Alliance, as is 
expreſſed in the following Verſe, Ut fit in ſignum 
federis ; but in order to its being the Sign, it was ne- 
ceflary to command the Obſervation of it, and to 
make it the Condition of the Alliance; and this is 


what is contained in the foregoing Verſe. 2. Theſe 


Words of St. Luke, This Cup is the new Alliance in my 
Blood, which are allo alledged, carry yet leſs Evidence 
to confirm that Exception : For according to a literal 
Tranflation St. Lake lays, This Cup 25 the New Teſta- 
ment in my Blood. Now as the Word Teſtament does 
not only ſignify the laſt Will of the Teſtator, but 
even more properly the Inſtrument which contains it, 
there is no Figure in calling the Cup of the Blood of 
Chriſt a Teſtament, ſince it is really the Token, the 
Ptedge and the Sign of the laſt Will of Chriſt, and 
the Inſtrument of the new Alliance. 
Let it be as it will, this Exception being doubtful 
on the one hand, and on the other not very frequent, 
and there being very few Things which of themſelves 
require to be denoted by Signs, they do not hinder 


the Uſe and Application of the Rule in reſpe& of all 


other Things which have not that Quality, and which 
Men have not been accuſtomed to denote by Signs of 
Inſtitution. For we are to remember this equitable 
Principle, that moſt Rules having their Exceptions, 
they nevertheleſs retain their Force in Things not 
comprized in thoſe Exceptions. 


important Queſtion, Whether we are to, underſtand 
theſe Words, This is my Body, in a figurative gend l 


It is by theſe Principles that we are to decide this 


Or rather it is by theſe Principles that all the World 


has already decided it, all the Nations of the Earth 


having been naturally induced to take them in a Senſe 
of Reality, and to exclude that of a Figure. For the 
Apoſtles not looking upon the Bread to be a Sign, 
and not being at all at a loſs to know what it figni- 
fied, Chriſt could not have given to the Signs the 
Name of the Things without {peaking contrary to 
the Cuſtom of all Mankind, and leading them into a 
Miſtake. They might indeed look upon what was 
done as ſomething great; but that is not enough. 


| have nothing further to obſerve upon the Subject 
of thoſe Signs to which Men give the Name of the 


Things, but that we are very carefully ro diſtinguiſh 


between the Expreſſions wherein we uſe the Name of 


the Thing to denote the Sign, as when we call a 


Picture of Alexander by the Name of Alexander; and 


thoſe wherein the Sign being denoted by its proper 


Name, or by a Pronoun, we affirm of it the Thing 
ſignified. For this Rule, that the Mind of thoſe to 


whom we ſpeak ought already to know the Sign to be 
* a Sign, and be at a loſs only to know what it is the 
Sign of, is by no means meant of the firſt kind 
of Expreſſions, but only of the ſecond, wherein 
we exprelsly affirm of the Sign the Thing ſignified. 
= For we uſe thoſe Expreſſions only to inform our 
© Hearers what the Sign fignifies; and we never do it 
in this manner but when they are ſufficiently prepared 
to conceive that the Sign is the Thing ſignified only 
in Stgnification and in Figure, | 
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C N AP. XV. 


Of two Sorts of Propoſutons which are of 


_ great uſe in the Sciences, Diviſion and De- 
finition. And firſt of Diviſion. $7 


TT is neceflary to ſay ſomething in this Place of 


two Sorts of Propoſitions which are of great uſe 


in the Sciences; Diviſion and Definition. 


Divifion is the Partition of a Whole into what it 


contains. | 


But as there are two Sorts of the N hole, there are 
alſo two Sorts of Diviſions. There is one Whole 


_ conſiſting, of ſeveral Parts really diſtinct, called in 


Latin totum, and whole Parts are called Integral Parts, 
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The Diviſion of this Whole is properly called Part;- 5 


tion: As when a Houle is divided into its Apartments, 


a City into its Wards, a Kingdom or a State into its 


Provinces, Man into Body and Soul, the Body into 
its Members. The only Rule for this Diviſion, is to 
make an accurate numbering of the Parts, without 
omitting any thing. | 

The other. ele is called in Latin one, and its 
Parts Subjective or Inferior Parts; becaule this Whole 


is a common Term, and its Parts are the Subjects 


comprehended in its Extent, as the Word Animal is a 
Whole of this Nature, whoſe Inferiors, Man and 
5 00 which are comprehended in its Extent, are ſub- 
jective Parts. This Diviſion retains properly the 
Name of Diviſion, and we may obſerve four Sorts of 
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ble or Baje : Every Man is ſich or well: All Nations, in 
order to expreſs their Minas, make uſe either of Speech on- 


The firſt is when the Genus is divided by its Spe- 
cies: Every Subſtance is Body or Spirit: Every Animal is 
Man or Beaſt. | | 

The 2d is when the Genus is divided by its Dif- 


ferences 3 Every Animal is Rational or Irrational : Every 


Namber is even or uneven : Every Propoſition is true or 


falſe : Every Line is ſtrait or curve. 

The 3d is when a common Subject is divided by 
the oppoſite Accidents of which it is capable, either 
according to its various Inferiors, or its various Times; 
as, Every Star bas Light of its on or only by Reflexion: 
Every Body is in Motion or in Reſt : All the French are No- 


ly, or of Writing together with Speech, 


The 4th of an Accident into its various Subjects, 


as the Diviſion of Goods into thoſe of the Mind and 
thoſe of the Body. 


The Rules of Diviſion are, r. That it be entire, 
that 1s to ſay, that the Members of the Diviſion in- 
clude the whole Extent of the Term divided; as 
even and uneven include the whole Extent of the 


Term Numb-r, there being none that is not either 


even or uneven. There is hardly any thing occa- 
fions ſo many falle Reaſonings as the want of giving 
due Attention to this Rule ; and what leads into the 
Miſtake is, that often there are Terms which ſeem ſo 
oppoſite as to admit of no Medium, when really they 
do admit of one. Thus between Ignorant and 
Learned, there is a certain Mediocrity of Knowledge 


that ſets a Man above the Rank of Ignorant, tho' it 


does not place him in that of Learned. Between Vi- 
cious and Virtuous, there is alſo a certain State of 
which we may ſay what Tacitus ſays of Galba, Magis 
xtra vitia quam cum virtutibhus. For there are People 
that not being guilty of groſs Vices, are not called vi- 
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not to be virtuous. 


compound Number, Unity being 
both; that which is called Firſt differing from the 


Unity. 


LOGIC: Or, the 


- cious, and who not doing any Good, cannot be called 
virtuous, tho' in the Eyes of God it is a great Vice 


Between fick and well, there is 
the Condition of a Man a little out of Order or upon 
the Recovery : Between Day and Night, there is 


Twilight: Between the oppoſite Vices, there is the 
Medium of Virtue, as Piety between Impiety and 
Superſtition. And ſometimes this Medium 1s double, 


as between Avarice and Prodigality, there is Libera- 
lity and a laudable Frugality : Between Cowardice 
which tears every thing, and Temerity which tears 


nothing, there is a Valour which is not ſhocked in 


Danger, and a reaſonable Prudence which teaches us 


to avoid thoſe wherein it is not proper to engage our- 


ſelves. 
The 2d Rule, which is a Conſequence of the firſt, 


is, that the Members of the Diviſion be oppoſite, as 


even, une ven, rational, irrational. But it is neceſſary to 


obſerve what we have already ſaid in the firſt Part, 


that it is not neceſſary for all the Differences that 
form thoſe oppoſite Members to be poſitive; but that 
it is ſufficient if one be ſo, and the other be the Genus 
alone with the Negation of the other Difference. 
Nay, it is by this that we make the Members more 
certainly oppoſite. Thus the difference of a Brute 
from a Man 1s only the Privation of Reaſon, which is 


nothing poſitive: Unevenneſs of a Number is only 


the Negation of its Diviſibility into two equal Parts. 
The Grit Number has nothing in it that is not in the 
the Meaſure of 


Compound only in that it has not any Meaſure beſidess 


Let we muſt own it is better to expreſs the op- 


Pome Differences by poſitive Terms, when it is pofli- 


le ſo to do, becauſe it better ſhews the Nature of 
For which Reaſon the 


the Members of the Diviſion. 
| Divi— 
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Diviſion of Subſtance into the Thinking and the Ex- 


tended, is much better than the common Diviſion of 
it into the Material and the Immaterial, or into the 
Corporeal and the Incorporeal, becauſe the Words 
Immaterial and Incorporeal give us but a very confuſed 
and im perfect Idea of what is much better expreſſed 
by the Words Thinking Subſtance. | 

The zd Rule, which is a Conſequence of the 2d, 
is, that one of the Members be not fo included in 
the other, that the other may be affirmed of it; tho' 
it may ſometimes be included in it in another manner. 
For Line is included in Superticies as the Term ot 


1 TACITH and Superficies in Solid as the Term of 


Solid. But this does not hinder Extent from being 


divided into Line, Superficies and Solid; becauſe we 


cannot ſay that Line is Superficies, nor Superficics 
Solid. On the contrary, we cannot divide Number 
into Even, Uneven, and Square; becauſe every 
A Number being either even or uneven, it is in- 


cluded in the two firſt Members. 


Neither ſhould we divide Opinions into true, falſe, 
and probable, becauſe every probable Opinion is ei- 
ther true or falſe. But we may firſt divide them into 
true and falſe, and then divide the one or the other 
into certain and into probable. . 

Ramus and his Followers have put themſelves to 
great Pains to ſhew that all Diviſions ought to have 
but two Members. Indeed, ſo long as this can be 
done conveniently, it is the beſt way; but Clearneſs 
and Facility being what ought to be firſt confidered 


in the Sciences, we ought not to reject the Divifions 


into three Members, eſpecially when they are more 


natural, and when there would be occaſion for forced 


Subdiviſions to reduce them always into two Mem- 
bers. For then, inſtead of eaſing the Mind, which 
is the chief Fruit of Diviſion, we ſhould burthen it 
by the great Number of Subdiviſions, which it is 
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much more difficult to retain, than if we had at firſt 
made more Members in what we divide. For in- 


ſtance, is it not more ſhort, more ſimple and more 

natural to ſay, Every Extent is eitber Line, or Surface, or 

Solid, than, like Ramus, to ſay, Magnitudo ęſt lined, 
vel lineatum. Lineatum eſt re vel ſoli dum? 


Laſtly, we may obſerve, that it is an equal Fault 


not to make Diviſion enough and to make too much; 
the one does not ſufficiently enlighten the Mind, and 
rhe other diſperſes it too much. Craſſotus, who is one 
of the beſt of Ariſtotle's Interpreters, has prejudiced 


his Book by too great a Number of Diviſions. It 
throws us into the Confuſion we endeavour to avoid, 


Confuſum eft quidquid in pulverem ſeftum ęſt. 
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of that Definition which is called Definition 
” of Thing. 


W have in the firſt Part treated very extenſively 
of the Definitions of Name, and ſhewn that 
they are not to be confounded with the Definitions of 
Things, becauſe the Definitions of Names are arbi- 
trary; whereas the Definitions of Things do not de- 


pend us, but upon what is included in the true 


Idea of a Thing, and muſt not be taken for Princi- 
ples, but conſidered as hay: Ss which ought of- 
ten to be confirmed by Reaſons, and which may be 


diſputed. It is then only of this latter kind of Defi- 


' nition that we treat here. Ee 

There are two Sorts of it; the one more exact, 
which retains the Name of Definition ; the other leſs 
exact, which is called Deſcription. Fo 


The more exact is that which explains the Nature 


of a Thing by its eſſential Attributes, whereof thoſe 
that are common are called Genus, and thoſe that are 
proper Difference. 

Thus Man is defined to be a Rational Creature ; 
the Mind, a Thinking Subſtance ; Body, an Ex- 
tended Subſtance; God, the perfect Being. And, 
if poſſible, what is ſet down for the Genus in the 
Definition, ought to be the neareſt Genus to the 
Thing defined, and not the remote Genus only. 

Sometimes too we .define by the integra! Parts, 
as when we ſay, Man is a Thing conſiſting of a 
Mind and of a Body. But even then there is ſome- 

K thing 
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thing that ſupplies the place of Genus, as the Words 
thing conſyting, aud the reſt ferves for the Difference. 
The leſs exact Definition, which is called Delcrip- 
tion, is that which gives ſome Knowledge of a Thing 
by the Accidents which are proper to it, and which 
determine it enough to give ſuch an Idea of it as may 
_ diſtinguiſh it from any thing elle. | 
In this manner it is uſual to deſcribe Plants, Fruits, 
Animals, by their Figure, Size, Colour, and other 
the like Accidents. Of this Nature are the Deſcrip- 
tions of the Poets and Orators. 
There are alſo ſome Definitions or Deſcriptions 
which are made by the Cauſes, Matter, Form, Pur: 
pole, &c. as if we def ned a Clock, an Iron Machine, 
_. conſiſting of divers Wheels, whoſe regular Motion 
is deſigned to ſhew the Hours. 
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There are three Things neceſſary to a good Defini- 
tion: That it be univerfal ; that it be proper; that it 
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I. A Definition ought to be univerſal, that is to 
tay, it ſhould take in the whole Thing defined. For 
which Reaſon the common Definition of Time, that it 
is the M:aſure of Motion, may perhaps be naught ; be- 
cauſe it is very probable Time does meaſure Reſt no 
leſs than Motion ; fince we ſay that a Thing hath been 
ſo long in Reſt, as well as that it hath been ſo long in 
Motion: So that Time ſeems to be no more than the 
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: Duration of the Creature, let it be in what Condition 
ii will. | + 
ilk 2. A Definition muſt be proper, that is to ſay, it 

ji ought to be true only of the Thing defined. For 
"itt which Reaſon the common Definition of the Ele- t 
[1 ments, a ſimple corruptible Pody, ſeems not to be good, c 

| For the Cœleſtial Bodies, by the Confeſſion of theſe 2 

very Philoſophers, being no lefs ſimple than the Ele- t 


ments, we have no Reaſon to believe but that there 
| mav 
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may be Alterations in the Heavens like to thoſe 


which happen upon Earth; ſince, without mention- 


ing Comets, which now we are aſſured are not formed 
of the Exhalations of the Earth, as Ariſtotle imagined, 
we have diſcovered Spots in the Sun, which gather 
and diſperſe there in the ſame manner as our Clouds 
do here, tho' they are of much greater Bulk. 

3. A Definition ſhould be clear, that is to ſay, it 
ſhould be able to give us a more clear and diſtint 
{dea of the Thing defined, and ſo make us as far as 
poſſible comprehend its Nature, ſo that it may help 


us to account for its principal for aig This is 
what ought to be chiefly conſider 

tho' it is very much neglected in moſt of Ariſtotle's. 
For who ever did conceive the Nature of Motion the 

better for this Definition: Actus ontis in potentia quate- 


in Definitions, 


nus in potentia, the Act of a Being in Power as it is in 
Power? Is not the Idea which Nature gives us of it 
a hundred times clearer than this? And who is there 
that was ever taught by it to explain any of the Pro- 


prieties of Motion? 


The four famous Definitions of theſe four firſt Qua- 


lities, dry, moiſt, hot, cold, are not at all better. 


Dry, ſays he, is that which is eafily retained in its 


own Bounds, and difficultly in thoſe of another Bo- 


dy; Quod ſuo termino facile continetur, difficulter alice no. 
And mort on the contrary, that which is cafily re- 
tained in the Bounds of another Body, and difficulr- 
ly in its own; Quod ſuo termino difficulter continctur, fa- 
cile alien, | 
But firſt, theſe two Definitions agree better with 
the hard Bodies and the liquid Bodies, than with the 


dry and the moiſt. For we lay; that one Arr is dry, 
and another moiſt, tho? it be alw 


ays eaſily retained in 
the Bounds of another Body, becauſe it is always li- 


quid. And beſides, we cannot tee how Ariſtotib could 
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Jay that Fire, that is, Flame, was dry, according to 
this Definition, ſince Flame is eaſily retained in the 
Bounds of another Body; from whence alſo Virgil 
calls Fire liquid; & liguidi ſimul ignis. And it is a 
vain Subtilty to ſay with Campanella, that Fire being 
incloſed, aut rumpit aut rumpitur: For that is not be- 
cauſe of its pretended Dryneſs, but becauſe its own 
Smoke choaks it if it wants Air. For which Reaſon 
it will take up very well-with the Bounds of another 
Body, provided it have ſome Opening by which to 


throw out what it inceflantly exhales. 


As to Hot, he defines it, that which colle&s homo- 
geneous and diſunites heterogeneous Things; quod 
congregat homogenea, & diſgregat beterogenea. 12 


And Cold, that which colle&s heterogeneous and 


diſunites homogeneous Things; quod congregat hetero- 
genea, 4 d. gregat bomogenea, 'Fhis is what {ſometimes 
agrees with Hot and Cold, but not always, and 


which beſides does not at all help us to underſtand - 


the true Cauſe why we call one Body Hot, and ano- 
ther Cold. So that the Lord Chancellor Bacon had 
very good Reaſon to ſay, that theſe Definitions were 
like thoſe one might make of a Man in ſaying he 
were an Animal that makes Shoes and cultivates Vines, 
The {ame Philoſopher defines Nature; Principium mo- 
tis & quietis in co quo et: The Principle of Motion 
and of Reſt in that wherein it is. Which is ground- 
ed only upon an Imagination of his, that Natural Bo- 
dies were herein different from Artificial Bodies, in 
that the Natural had the Principle of their Motion 
within themſelves, and that the Artificial had it only 
from without. Whereas it 1s certain and evident, that 
no Body can give Motion to itſelf, becauſe Matter be- 
ing of itſelf indifferent as to Motion or Reſt, cannot 
be determined to one or to the other but by a foreign 
Cauſe ; which as it cannot go on ad infinitum, it muſt 
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of neceſſity have been God that impreſſed Motion 
upon Matter, and that preſerves it there ſtill. 

The celebrated Definition of the Soul ſeems to be 
yet more defective; Aus primus corporis naturalis or- 
ganici potentid vitam habentis: The juſt Af of the natural 
organical Body having Life in Power, We do not know 
what he intends to define: For if it be the Soul, as 
common to Man and Beaſts, it is a Chimera which 


he has defined, there being nothing common between 


thoſe two Things. 2. He has explained an obſcure 
Term by four or five that are more obſcure. And to 


mention —y the Word Life, the Idea we have of 


Life is no leſs confuſed than that which we have of 
the Soul, thoſe two Terms being equally ambiguous 
and equivocal. . 
Theſe are ſome of the Rules of Diviſion and Defi- 
nition. But tho' there is nothing of more Impor- 


tance in the Sciences than to divide and to define well, 


it is not neceſſary to ſay more of it here, becauſe it de- 


pends more upon the Knowledge of the Matter treated 


of, than upon Logical Rules. 
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C HAP. XVI. 


Of the Converſion of Propoſitions ; whereiy 
the Nature of the Affirmation and Nega- 
tion, upon Which this Converſion depends, is 
more thorowly treated of. And firſt of the 
Nature of the Affirmation. 5 


[ The following Chafters are a little difficult to underſtand, 
and are neceſſary only in Speculation. Wherefore tloſe 
that are unwilling to fatigue their Mind upon T hangs of 
little uſe in Practice, may paſs them over, J 


= 


I Deferred till now to ſpeak of the Converſion of 
Propoſitions, becauſe thereupon depend the Foun- 
dations of all the Argumentation that we are to han- 
dle in the followin | Fw and therefore it had been 
improper to put this Matter at a diſtance from what 
we have to ſay of Augmentation; tho? for the better 
clearing it, we muſt look back to what we ſaid before 
of Affirmation and Negation, and thorowly explain 
the Nature of both. 1 
It is certain we cannot expreſs a Propoſition to ano- 
ther Man, without making uſe of two Ideas, one for 
the Subject, and the other for the Attribute, and of 
another Word to denote the Union which our Mind 
conceives to be between them. = 
This Union cannot be better expreſſed than by 
the Words themſelves which we uſe to affirm, by ſay- 
ing a thing is another thing. 


And 


—— 
— 


And from hence it appears, that the Nature of the 


Affirmation is to unite and indentify, if we may uſe 


the Expreſſion „the Subject with the Attribute; 
ſince it is what is fignified by the Word is. 

And it alſo follows, that it is part of the Nature of 
the Affirmation to put the Attribute in all that is ex- 


reſſed in the Subject, according to the Extent it has 


in the Propoſition; as when [ ſay, that every Man is 
an Animal, I mean that every thing that is Man is al- 
ſo Animal; and thus I conceive Animal in every 
Man. | - 
But if I only ſay, Some Man is juft, I do not put 
juſt in all Men, but only in ſome Men. 
But we are in like manner to conſider here what 


we have already ſaid, that in Ideas we muſt diſtin- 


guiſn between Comprehenſion and Extenfion, and 
that Comprehenſion denotes the Attributes contained 


in an Idea, and Extenſion the Subjects which that 


Idea contains. #3 

For from hence it follows, that an Idea is always 
affirmed according to its Comprehenfion ; becauſe if 
we take from it any of its eflential Attributes, we en- 


tirely deſtroy and annihilate it, and it is no longer the 


ſame Idea. And conſequently whenever it is affirmed, 
it is always affirmed N bop every thing that it 
comprehends within itſelf. Thus when I ſay, that a 
Right Angle is a Parallelogram, I affirm of the Ri ght An- 
ole all that is comprehended in the Idea of the Pa- 
rallelogram. For if there were any part of that Idea 
which did not agree with the Right Angle, it would 
follow that the whole Idea did not agree with it, but 
only a part thereof. And therefore the Word Paral- 
lelogram, which means the total Idea, ought to be 
denied and not affirmed of the Right Angle, 

And it follows on the contrary, that the Idea of the 
Attribute is not taken in its whole Extenſion, unleſs 


its Extenſion be not greater than that of the Subject. 
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For if I ſay, that all Whoremaſters ſhall be damned, | 


be damned, but that they ſhall be of the Number of 


the Damned. 


Thus the Affirmation putting the Idea of the At. 


tribute in the Subject, it is N the Subject that 
determines the Extenſion of the Attribute in the at. 
firmative Propoſition, and the Identity which it de- 
notes regards the Attribute as confined to an Extent 
equal to that of the Subject, and not in all its Gene- 
rality, if that be greater than the Subject. For it is 
true that Lions are all Animals, that is to ſay, each of 
the Lions includes the Idea of Animal; but it is not 
true that they are all the Animals. 

I ſaid, that the Attribute is not taken in all its Ge- 
nerality if that be greater than the Subject: For be- 
ing reſtrained only by the Subject, if the Subject is as 
general as that Attribute, it is evident that then the 
Attribute will remain in all its Generality, ſince it 
will have as much as the Subject, and we ſuppoſe 
that by its Nature it cannot have more. 


From hence we may collect theſe four indubitable 
Axioms. 


The Attribute is put into the Subject by the affirmati-: 
Propoſition, according to the whole Extenſion that the Sub- 
1c has in the Propoſition. That is to ſay, if the Sub- 
ject is univerſal, the Attribute is conceived in the 
whole Extenſion of the Subject; and if, the Subject 
is particular, the Attribute is conceived only in a part 
of the Extenſion of the Subject. Examples we have 

inſtanced above. 1 = 


2. A X 1 O N. 


do not ſay they alone ſhall be all the People that ſhall 


2D. 


As So, GO, 
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T be Attribute of an affirmative Propoſition is affirmed 


in its whole Comprehenſion, that is to ſay, in all its At- 


tributes. The Proof of this is ſet down above. 


3. A$10 6 


The Attribute of an affirmative Propoſition is not af- 


firmed in its whole Extenſion, if of itſelf it be greater 


than that of the Subject. This has been proved above. 


4. A* 1 0 K. 


| The Extenſion of the Attribute is reſtrained by that of 
the SubjeF?, ſo that it only ſignifies that part of its Exten- 
fron which agrees with the Subjeft 5 as when we ſay, 


Men are Animals, the Word Animal does no langer 
ignify all Animals, but only the Animals that are 
en. | FS 
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AE vin. 
Of the Converſion of Affirmative Prop ſitions. 


XIV E call Converſion of a Propoſition, the Change 
that is made of the Subject into Attribute, 


and the Attribute into Subject; and yet the Propoſi- 


tion muſt not ceaſe to be true, if it were ſo before; 


or rather, in ſuch a manner that it muſt neceſſarily 


follow from the Converſion that it is true, ſuppoſing 
that it was ſo. V 
Now, by what we have juſt ſaid, it will eaſily be 
underſtood how this Converſion is to be made. For 
as it is impoſſible that one thing ſhould be joined and 
united to another, and that other not be joined alſo 
to the firſt, and that it is plain that if A is joined 
to B, B is joined to A; it is evident that it is im. 
poſſible two Things ſhould be conceived to be iden- 
tified, which 1s the moſt perfect of all Unions, un- 
leſs that Union be reciprocal ; that is to ſay, unlels 
we can make a mutual Affirmation of the two united 
Terms in the Manner that they are united, which is 
called Converſion. . 
Thus, as in particular affirmative Propoſitions, for 
Example, when we ſay, Some Man is juſt, the Subject 
and the Attribute are both particular, the Subject 
Man being made particular by the Mark of Particu- 
larity added to it, and the Attribute juſt being ſo, 
becauſe its Extent being reſtrained by that of the 
Subject, it ſignifies only the Juſtice which is in ſome 
Man; it is evident, that if ſome Man is identified 
with ſome juſt, ſome juſt is alſo identified with ſome 


Man, and that thus we need only barely change 2 
| g 
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Attribute into Subject, retaining the ſame Particula- 
rity to convert this kind of Propoſitions. 

We cannot ſay the ſame of the Univerſal Affirma- 


tive Propoſitions, becauſe in theſe Propoſitions the 
Subject is all that is univerſal, that is to fay, all that 


is taken in its whole Extent, and the Attribute on the 


contrary is limited and reſtrained ; and 5 
when it is made the Subject by Converſion, it mu 
ſtili keep the ſame Reſtriction, and be determined by 
ſome Mark, for fear it ſhould be taken generally. 
Thus when I ſay, that Man is Animal, I unite the Idea 
of Man with that of Animal, reſtrained and confined 
to Men only. And conſequently when I would look 
upon this Union as in another View, and beginning 
by Animal, afterwards affirm Man, I muſt preſerve to 
this Term the ſame Reſtriction; and for fear it 
ſhould lead into a Miſtake, add to it ſome Note of 
Determination. PE | 

So that becauſe affirmative Propoſitions can be con- 
verted only in particular Affirmatives, we are not to 
conclude that they are converted leſs properly than 
the other; but as they conſiſt of a general Subject 
and a reſtrained Attribute, it is manifeſt that when 
they are converted, by changing the Attribute into 
Subject, they ought to have a reſtrained and con- 
ined, that is to ſay, a particular Subject. : 


From hence we ought to draw theſe two Rules. 


„„ N06 
The Univerſal Affirmative Propoſitions may be converted 


ly adding a Mark of Particularity to the Attribute when | 


become a Subjekt. 
2. RULE. 
The Particular Affirmative Propoſitions ought to be con- 


verted without any Addition or Alteration, that is to ſay, 
| | L-4 | _ retain- 


J. 
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retaining to the Attribute, when become the Suh- 


ject, the Mark of Particularity which was joined to 


the firſt Subject. 


But it is eaſy to perceive that thoſe two Rules may 
be reduced to one ſingle one that will include them 


The Attribute being reſtrained by the Subjeft in all Afi; 


mative Propoſitions, if we would make it the Subject, ut 


-muſt preſerve to it its Reſtriflion, and conſequently give it a 


Mark of Particularity, whether the firſt Subject was uni ver- 
ſal, or whether it was particular. Son 
Nevertheleſs it pretty often happens that Univerſal 


Affirmat ive Propoſitions may be converted into other 


univerſal ones. But this is only when the Attribute 
has not of itſelf more Extent than the Subject, as 
when we affirm of the Species the Difference or the 
Proper, or of the Thing defined the Definition. For 
then the Attribute not being reſtrained, may be taken 


in the Converſion as generally as the Subject was ta- 


ken; Every Man is Rational: Every Rational is Man. 
But theſe Converſions being true only in particular 
Circumitances, they are accounted real Converſions, 


which ought to be certain and infallible by the ſole 


' Diſpoſition of the Terms. 
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CH A P. XIX. 
| Of the Nature of Negative Propoſitions. 


r 


; TL E Nature of a Negative Propoſition cannot 


be more clearly expreſſed than by ſaying that it 
ss to conceive that a Thing is not another. 
ot neceflary that it ſhould have nothing in common 
with it, and it ſuffices that it has not all that the 
er 3 f 
other has; as in order to a Beaſt's not being a Man, 
ne Not neceſſary that it ſhould have nothing of what is 
in Man. 


5. A* 1 N. 


The Negative Propoſition does not ſeparate from the Sub- 
lar H all the Parts contained in the Comprebenſion of the Attri- 
ns, Ne: But it only ſeparates the total and entire Idea com- 
ole Wiuwnded of all thoſe united Attributes. 


If I ſay that Matter is not a Thinking Subſtance, 


| do not therefore ſay that it is not Subſtance, but I 
ſay that it is not a Tih\mg Subſtance, which is the 
total and entire Idea that I deny of a Matter. 

It is quite different as to the Extenſion of the 


Subject the Idea of the Attribute in its whole Exten- 


on, is nothing elſe but to include that Idea; and 


p Fuſequently when we ſay that an Idea docs not in- 


that 'tis not one of the Subjects of that Idea. 
Ls Thus 


But in order to a Thing's not being another, it is- 


1 fi ſuffices that it has not all that a Man has, and it is 


Idea: For the negative Propoſition ſeparates from the 


ion, And the Reaſon is manifeſt. For to be the 
dubject of an Idea, and to be contained in its Exten- 


lude another, which is what is called to deny, we- 
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Thus if 1 ſay that Man is not an inſenſible Being, 
I mean that he is none of the inſenſible Beings, and 
conſequently I ſeparate them all from him. Anq 
from hence we may draw this other Axiom. 


6. AA 1 0 55. 6 


The Attribute of a negative Propoſition is always talen 
generally ; which alſo may be more diſtinctly expreſſed ? 
thus; All the Subjefs of an Idea which is denied of another, 
are alſo denied of that other Idea; that is to ſay, thatan I” 
Idea is always denied in its whole Extent. If the 


Triangle is denied of ſquare Figures, every thing that 0 
is a Triangle will be denied of the Square. This I 
t 


Rule in the Schools is generally expreſſed in theſe 
Terms, which have the ſame Senſe ; If we deny the 
Genus, we diny the Species alſo, For the Species is a 
Subject of the Genus, Man is a Subject of Animal, 
becauſe he is contained in its Extenſion. TENN. 
The negative Propoſitions not only ſeparate the bay 
Attribute from the Subject in the whole Extenſion of I"! 
the Attribute; but they alſo ſeparate that Attribute 
from the Subject in the whole Firenfioh which the 
Subject has in the Propoſition, that is to ſay, they ſe- 
parate it univerſally if the Subject be univerſal, and 
particularly if it be particular. If I ſay that no viciow 
Na is happy, I ſeparate all happy Perſons from all vi- 
cious Perſons : If I ſay that ſome Door is not learned, 
1 ſeparate learned from ſome Doctor; from whence 
this Axiom is to be drawn. 


7, A $19 .. 


Every Attribute denied o a Subject, is denied 4 every 
thing that is contained in the Extent which that Subject bat 
in the Propoſition, 


CHAP, 


* 
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Of the Converſion of Negative Propoſitions. 


As it is impoſſible to ſeparate two Things totally, 

but that this . muſt at the ſame time be 
mutual and reciprocal, it is evident that if I ſay, No 
Man is Stone, I may alſo ſay, No Stone is Man. For if 
ſome Stone were Man, that Man would be Stone, 
and conſequently it would not be true that no Man is 
e Stone. And fo, 8 


: 3. NU. 


Negative Univerſal Propoſitions may be converted by 
5 barely changing the Attribute into a Subject, and preſerving 
of J 'he Attribute, when become the Subject, the ſame Univer- 
ality which the firſt Subjett had. 
ne For the Attribute in negative Propoſitions is always 
e. Iaken univerſally, becauſe it is denied in its whole 
Extent, as we ſhewed before. | 
But for that very Reaſon it is impoſſible to make a 
onverſion of particular negative Propoſition, and 
o fay, for Inſtance, that /ome Phyſician is not Man, be- 
auſe we may ſay ſome Man is not a Phyſician, This 
proceeds, as I have already ſaid, from the very Na- 
ure of the Negation which we juit now explain'd, 
wich is, that in negative e eee Attribute 
always taken univerſally and in its whole Extent; 
that when a particular Subſect becomes the Attri- 
ute by means of Converſion in a particular negative 
ropotition, it becomes univerſal, and changes its 
ature, contrary to the Rules of true Converſion, 


which 
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which ought not to alter the Reſtriction or Extent oi 
the Terms, Thus in this Propofition, Some Man is not 
a Phyſician, the Term Man is taken particularly. But 
in this falſe Converſion, Some Phyſician Is not Man, the 
Word Man is taken univerſally 

Now becauſe the Quality of Phyſician is ſeparated 


— 


from ſome Man in this Propoſition, Some Man is vt 
a Phyſician, and becauſe the Wea of a Triangle is ſe. 

arated from that of ſome Figure in this other Propo- 
ition, Some Figure is not a Triangle, it does therefore 
by no means follow that there are Phyſicians that are 
not Men, or Triangles that are not Figures. 


The End of the Second Part. 
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REASONIN G. 


aa HIS Part that we have now to handle, 
We which comprehends the Rules of Reaſon- 
NN ng, is eſteemed the moſt important _ 
IS CEE Logic, and is what is generally diſcuſ- 

"= ſed with moſt care: But there is cauſe to 
doubt whether it is ſo uſeful as is imagined. Moſt 
of Men's Errors, as we have already ſaid elſewhere, - 
much rather proceed from their arguing upon wrong 
krinciples, than from ä arguing wrong upon their 


Prin- 
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Principles. It ſeldom happens that they are deceived 
by Arguments thatare falſe only becauſe the Conſequen- 
ces are ill drawn from them; and thoſe that are not 
| capable of diſcovering their Sophiſtry by the meer 
4 light of Reaſon, wou'd hardly be capable of underſtand- 


ing, and much leſs of applying the Rules laid down 


for ſo doing. However, even tho' theſe Rules be 
1 conſidered only as ſpeculative Truths, they will at 
leaſt ſerve for an exerciſe to the Mind: And beſides, 
it cannot be denied that they are of ſome uſe upon 
certain Occaſions, and to certain Perſons, who, being 
of a lively penetrating Genius, do ſometimes ſuffer 
themſelves to be carried away by falſe Conſequences, 


meaſure be remedied, by the reflection they will 
make upon theſe Rules. Be it as it will, you have 
heard what is generally alledged in their Favour, and 
even ſomething more. | | 


GAAP L 


Of the nature of Reaſoning, and of the difſe- 


rent kinds that there may be of it. 
TJ HE neceſſity of Reaſoning proceeds only from 


being to judge of the truth or falſeneſs of a Propoſi- 
tion, which then is called a Queſtion, cannot always 
do it by the conſideration of the two Ideas of which 
it conſiſts, whereof that which is the Subject is alſo 
called the % er Term, becauſe the Subject is generally 
leſs extended than the Attribute, and that which is the 
Attribute is alſo called the greater Term ; for the contra- 
ry Reaſon. When therefore the bare conſideration of 
thoſe two Ideas is not ſufficient for him to judge . r 
„ | | | 10 


only for want of Attention; which may in ſome 


eee e eee eee 


the narrow bounds of the Mind of Man, who, 
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ſhould affirm or deny the one of the other, he is ob- 
liged to have recourſe to a third Idea, either incom- 
plex or complex, (according to what has been ſaid of 
complex Terms) and this third Idea is called the 
Medium. | DR | 
No it wou'd be of no manner of uſe, in order to 
make this compariſon between two Ideas, by the inter- 
poſition of this third Idea, to compare it only with one 
of the two Terms. If, for Inſtance, I would know 
vhether the Soul be Spiritual, and that not penetrating 
thoroughly into it at firſt, I chuſe the Ideaof Thought 
in order to ſatisfy myſelf, it is plain it would be of no 
uſe to compare Thought with the Soul, unleſs I con- 
ceive in Thought ſome relation with the Attribute of 
Spiritual, by means whereof I may judge whether or 
no it agrees with the Soul. I may indeed fay, for 
Example, the Soul thinks ; but I cannot from thence 
conclude, therefore it 1s Spiritual, unleſs I conceive 
| ſome relation between the Term Thought and that of 
Spiritual, * ST 

This middle Term therefore muſt be compared as 
well with the Subject or lefler Term, as with the At- 
tribute or greater Term, whether it be only compared 
ſeparately with each of thoſe Terms, as in the Syllo- 
giſms which for that reaſon are called ſimple, or whe- 
ther 1t be compared with both of them at once, as in 
the Arguments which are called conjundfi ve. 

But in either of thoſe manners this compariſon re- 
quires two Propoſitions. 

We ſhall handle the conjunctive Arguments by 
themſelves; but as for the ſimple, this is evident, be- 
cauſe the Medium being once compared with the At- 
tribute of the Concluſion (which cannot be done but 
by affirming or denying) makes the Propoſition which 
is called Major, becauſe that Attribute of the Conclu- 


tion is called the greater Term, | 


M 2 And 


ieee 
And being again compared with the Subject of the 
Concluſion, makes that which is called Minor, becauſe 
the Subject of the Concluſion is called leſſer Term. 
And then comes the Concluſion, which is the Propo- 
Fit:on that was to be proved, and which, before it was 
proved, was called a Queſtion. 
We are alſo to know, that the two firſt Propoſi- 
tions are likewiſe called Premiſes, (Premiſſe) becauſe 
they are put at leaſt into the Mind before the Conclu- 
ſion, which ought to be a neceſſary conſequence 
from them if the Syllogiſm be good ; that is to ſay, 
that ſuppoſing the truth of the Premiſſes, the Con- 
cluſion muſt ef neceſſity be true. 7 
Indeed both Premiſſes are not always expreſſed, 
_ becauſe often one of them is enough to make the Mind 
conceive them both. And when thus but two Pro- 


Poſitions are expreſſed in all, this ſort of Reaſoning is 


call'd Enthymeme, which is a perfect Syllogiſm in the 


Mind, becauſe it ſupplies the Propofition that is not 


expreſſed ; but which is imperfect in the Expreſſion, 
and is concluſive only in virtue of the Propoſition that 
is underſtood. 4 95 8 


1 ſaid chat there were at leaſt three Propoſitions in 


an Argument; but there might be many more with- 
out making it at all defective, provided the Rules be 
{till obſerved. For if after having conſulted a third 
Idea ro know whether an Attribute does or does not 
agree with a Subject, and compared it with one of 
the Terms, I do not yet know whether it does or does 


not agree with the ſecond Term: I might chuſe a 


third to ſatisfy myſelf; and if that will not do, a fifth; 

and ſo on till I come to a Term that will tie the At- 

tribute of the Concluſion with the Subject. 
It, for Example, I doubt whether Covetous Men are 


miſcrable, I may firſt conſider that Miſers are full of 
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Paſſions and Defires : If that will not afford me rea- 


ſon to conclude, therefore they are miſerable: 1 will exa- 


In 


mine what it is to be full of Deſires, and I ſhall find 
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ſerable, Therefore Covetous Men are miſtrable. 


Rules of good and ill Syllogiſms; that is to ſay, of 


them may eaſily be applied to all the Arguments con- 


7 


in this Idea, that of wanting many things which are 
deſired, and Miſery in this privation thereof; which 
will give me occaſion to form this Argument : Cove-- 
tous Men are full of Deſires: Thoſe that are full of Deſires 
want many things; becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhou'd ſatisfy 
all their Deſires : Thoſe that want what they deſire are mi- 


| Theſe ſorts of Arguments conſiſting of ſeveral Pro- 
poſitions, whereof the Second depends upon the firſt, Wi 
and ſo of the reſt, are called Sorites, and are thole 1 
that are moſt common in the Mathematics. But be- , 
cauſe when they are long, the Mind has more trouble 
to trace them, and that the number of three Propoſi- 
tions is muy well proportioned to the capacity of Þ} 
our Mind, moſt care has been taken to examine the 


Arguments conſiſting of three Propoſitions : Which it 
is good to follow, becauſe the Rules laid down for 


filting of ſeveral de an inaſmuch as they niay 
all be reduced into Syllogiſms, if they are good. , _ 


S ere er id GH ED |. 


e IL 


Diviſion of Syllogiſms into Simple and Con- | 
junctive, and of the Simple into Incomplex. | 
and Complex. 1 
Q Logilms are either ſimple or conjunRive : The i 
Simple are thoſe where the Medium is joined bur 13 
to one of the Terms of the Concluſion at once: The 1 


Conjunttive are thoſe where it is joined to both: Thus 
this Argument is fimple. . 
Every good Prince is beloved by his Subjefts : 
Exe pious King is a good Prince 5 | 4 
Therefore every pious King is beloved by bis Subjefts. * 
M 3 Be- * 
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Becauſe the Medium r ſeparately with pions 
King, which is the Subject of the Conclufion ; and 


with beloved by bis Subjefts, which is the Attribute of it. 


But this other is conjunctive for a contrary Reaſon. 


If an eleftive State is ſubjeft to di viſions, it is not of 


long duration : | | 
Now an elective State is ſubjeſt to diviſions ; 
Therefore an elective State is not of long duration. Since 
eleflive State which is the Subject, and of long dura- 
tion which 1s the Attribute, have a place in the Major. 
As theſe two ſorts of Syllogiſms Ne their ſeparate 


Rules, we ſhall treat of them ſeparately. 


The ſimple Syllogiſms, which are thoſe where the 


Medium is joined ſeparately with each of the Terms 
of the Concluſion, are again of two ſorts. 
The one, where each Term is joined entire with 
the Medium, to wit, with the Attribute entire in the 
Major, and with the Subject entire in the Minor. 

The others, where the Concluſion being complex, 


that is to ſay, confiſting of complex Terms, only a 


part of the Subject, or a part of the Attribute, is taken 
to be joined with the Medium in one of the Propo- 
fitions ; and all the reſt which is no more than one 


" fingle Term, is taken to be joined with the Medium in 


the other Propoſition. As in this Argument: 

The divine Law commands us to konour Kings : 

Louis XIV is a King, 

Therefore the divine Law commands us to honour Louis 
XIV. „ | 

We ſhall call the firſt ſort of Arguments clear and 


incomplex, and the other implicate or complex; not 


that all thoſe wherein there are romples Propoſitions , | 


are of this laſt kind, but becauſe there are none of 


this laſt kind, whercin there are not complex Propo- 
ſitions. „ 

Now tho? the Rules generally given for ſimple Syl- 
logiſms may hold good in all complex Syllogiſms by 
inverting them, nevertheleſs becauſe the Strength ot 
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the Concluſion does not depend upon that inverſion, 
we ſhall here apply the Rules of ſimple Syllogiſms 
only to the incomplex, and treat of complex Syllo- 
giſms by theinſelves. 

G nnn 0000004 0502 

GOAT. BE 
General Rules for incomplææ ſunple Syll:giſms. 


[This Chapter, and all the following to the T welfth, are 


ſame of thoſe mentioned in the Diſcourſe, to contain ab- 
ſirafled Things neceſſary in the ſpeculation of Logic, but of 


very little uſe. ] 


WE have already ſeen by the preceding Chapters, 
that a ſimple Syllogiſm ought to have but three: 
Terms, namely, the two Terms of the Concluſion, 
and one fingle Medium, each whereof being twice re- 
peated make three Propoſitions: The Major, in which. 
ſtands the Medium and the Attribute of the Conclu-- 
ſton, called the greater Term; the Minor, in which: 
alſo ſtands the Medium and the Subject of the Con- 
cluſion, called the leſſer Term; and the Concluſion, 
whereof the leſſer Term is the Subject, and the: 
greater the Attribute. 


But becauſe all ſorts of Concluſions cannot be drawn 


from all ſorts of Premiſſes, there are general Rules 
which ſhew that a Concluſion cannot be rightly drawn 
in a Syllogiſm, where they are not obſerved. And 
thele Rules are built upon the Axioms laid down in. 


the ſecond Part, touching the nature of affirmative, 


negative, univerſal and particular Propoſitions; ſuch 


as are theſe, which we ſhall only propoſe, they having 


been proved elſewhere. 3 
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1. Particular Propoſitions are included in the gene- 


ral ones of the ſame nature, and not the general in 
the particular; I. in A. and O. in E. and not A. in J. 
nor E. in O. LES | 

2. The Subject of a Propoſition taken aniverſally 
or particularly, is what renders it univerſal or par- 
ticular. | WE 

3. The Atrribute of an affirmative Propoſition, ne- 
ver having more extent than the Subject, is always 


conſidered as taken particularly; becauſe it is only 


by accident that it is ſometimes taken generally. 

4. The Attribute of a negative Propofition is al- 
ways taken generally. 2 „ 
It is principally theſe Axioms that are the Founda- 
tion of the general Rules of Syllogiſms, which we 
cannot violate without falling into falſe Reaſon- 
ings. 


RU K. 1. 


Toe Modine cannot be taken twice particularly, but it 


ought at leaſt once to be taken univerſally. 


For being to unite or diſunite the two Terms of 


the Conclufion, it is evident that it cannot be done if 


it be taken for two different parts of one ſame whole, 
becauſe perhaps it will not be the ſame part that 
Mall be united with or diſunited from thoſe two 
Terms. Now being twice taken particularly, it may 
be taken for two different parts of the ſame whole; 
and conſequently nothing can be concluded from it at 
leaſt not neceſſarily; which is enough to make an Ar- 
3 vicious, ſince no Syllogiſm is good, as we 


ave already ſaid, unleſs its Concluſion cannot be falſe, 


the Premiſſes being true: So in this Argument; Some 


Man is toly ; ſome Man is a Thief : Therefore ſome Thief 


is boy. The word Man being taken for different 
parts of Mankind, cannot unite Thief with Holy, be- 
cauſe it is not the ſame Man that is Holy and a Tos” 
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We cannot ſay the ſame of the Subject and Attri- 


bute of the Concluſion. For tho they e twice taken 
particularly, they nuay nevertheleſs be united together, 


by uniting one of thoſe Terms to the Medium in the. 


whole extent of the Medium. For from thence it ve-- 
ry well follows, that if this Medium is united in ſome 

one of its parts with ſome part of the other Term, 
that firſt Term which we ſaid is joined to the whole 
Medium, will be found to be alſo joined with the 
Term to which ſome part of the Medium is joined. If 


there be ſome Frenchmen in every Houſe in Paris, and if 


there are ſome Germans in ſome Houle in Paris 3 there 
are Houſes where a Frenckman and a German are toge- - 
ther... - Dp 
F ſome rich Men are Fools; 
And if all rich Men are honoured: 
Some Fools are honoured. | 


For thoſe rich Men that are Fools are alſo honoured, , 


ſince all the rich are honoured ; and conſequently 


in thoſe rich Men that are Fools, and that are honoured, ]. 
the Qualities Fool and Honoured are joined together. 


RULE. 2 
The Terms of the Concluſion cannot be taken more univerſally . 
in the Concluſion, than in the Premiſſes. 


| Wherefore when the one or the other is taken uni- 
verſally in the Concluſion, the Argument will be falſe 


if it is taken particularly in the two. firſt Propoſi- 


tions. 

The Reaſon ie, that we cannot conclude any thing 
from the particular to the general; (according to the- 
firſt Axiom) For becauſe ſome Man is black, we can- 
not conclude that eyery Man is black, 

| | Corollary 1. 

There ought always to be in the Premiſſes one uni- 
verſal Term more than in the Concluſion, For every 
Term that is general in the Concluſion ought. to be 
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ſo too in the Premiſſes. And further, the Medium 
ought to be taken generally once at leaſt. | 
OW Ras e Corollary 2. 

When the Concluſion is negative, the greater Term 
muſt of neceſſity be taken generally in the Major. 
For it is taken generally in the negative Concluſion, 
(by the fourth Axiom) and conſequently it ought alſo 
to be taken generally in the Major (by the ſecond Rule) 

| Corollary 3. 7 | 

The Major of an Argument, whereof the Concluſion |: 
is negative, can never be a particular Affirmative, For 
the Subject and Attribute of an affirmative Propoſi- 4 
tion are both taken particularly (by the ſecond and |. 
third Axiom) and ſo the greater Term wou'd be taken 
only particularly contrary to the ſecond Corollary. | 

5 Coro!lary 4. . | 

The lefler Term is always in the Concluſion as it is in 
the Premiſſes, that is to ſay, that as it can be only par- 
aicular in the Conclufion when it is particular in the 
Premiſſes, it may on the contrary be always general in 
the Conclufion, when it is ſo in the Premiſſes. For 
the leſſer Term could not be general in the Minor 
when it is its Subject, without being united generally 
10 the Medium, or diſunited from the Medium, and 
it cannot be its Attribute and be taken generally in it, 
dut that the Propoſi tion muſt be negative; becauſe 
the Attribute of an affirmative Propoſition is always 
taken particularly. Now negative Propoſitions denote, 

that the Attribute taken in its whole extent is dil- 
united from the Subject. | 

And confequently a Propofition where the lefler 
Term is general, denotes either a union of the Me-“ 
dium with that whole lefler Term, or a diſunion of 
the Medium with that whole lefler 'Term. © 

Now if by this union of the Medium with the lel- þ 
fer Term, we conclude that another Idea is joined Þ 
with this lefler Term, we ought to conclude that itis Þ 
Joined to the whole leſſer Term, and not to a part of þ 
8 5 i. 


. £ 


rollary; for the leſſer Term cannot fai 


from the Medium, and the Attribute from the ſame. 


it does not follow that the Saniards are not Cbriſtians; 


tho they are not Turi, any more than the Sauiards. 4 
RULE 4 . | N 

A negative Concluſion cannot be proved by two aſfirmative 
Propoſitions. # 

For becauſe the two Terms of the Concluſion are 
united with a third, it cannot be proved that they are 
diſunited from each other. +} 
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it only. For the Medium being joined to the whole 
leſſer Term, can prove nothing by that union of a 
part, but it muſt prove the ſame of the others alſo, 
ſince it is joined to all. 1 1 

In like manner if the diſunion of the Medium- 
from the leſſer Term proves ſomerhing of ſome: 
bart of the lefler Term, it proves the ſame of all the 
2 ſince it is equally diſunited from all the Parts. 

Corollary 5. 

When the Minor is a univerſal negative, if we can 
draw a good Concluſion from it, it muſt always be 
general. This is a conſequence of the ge Co- 

being taken 
generally in the Minor, when it is a univerſal nega- 
tive; whether it be its Subject (by the ſecond Axiom) 
or whether it be its Attribute (by the fourth). 


RuLE 3. 


Nothing can be concluded from tuo negative Prot oſitions. 
For two negative Propoſitions ſeparate the Subject 


Medium. 

Now from two things being ſeparated from the ſame 
thing, it does not follow either that they are, or that 
they are not the ſame thing. From the Spaniards not 
being Turks, and from the Turks not being Chriſtians, 


and neither does it follow that the Chizeſe are ſo, 


RULEZ. 
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Rur R 5. 


The Concluſion always follows the weakeſt part, that is. to 


ay, that if one of the two Propoſitions be negative, it 
muſt be negative; and if one be particular, it muſt be 
particular. 1 : 5 


The Proof of this is, that if there be a negative 


Propoſition, the Medium is diſunited from one of the 


parts of the Concluſion; and conſequently it is inca- 
pable of uniting them, which is neceſſary in order to 


conclude Affirniativel r. 5 
And if there be one particular Propoſition, the Con- 


cluſion cannot be general. For if the Concluſion is 


a general Affirmative, the Subject being univerſal, it 


dought to be univerſal alſo in the Minor, and conſe- 
. quently it ought to be its Subject, the Attribute being 


never taken generally in affirmative Propoſitions. 


Therefore the Medium joined to that Subje& will be 
Particular in the Minor: Therefore it will be general 
2 the Major, becauſe elſe it would be particular twice: 


Therefore it will be its Subject, and conſequently alſo 


this Major will alſo be univerſal. And thus, there 


cannot be a particular Propoſition in an aſfirmative Ar- 
gument, whoſe Concluſion is general. 
This is yet more evident in the univerſal negative 


Concluſions. For from thence it follows that there 


muſt be three univerſal Terms in the two Premiſſes, 
according to. the firſt Corollary. Now as by the 
third Rule there ought to be an affirmative Propoſition, 
whoſe Attribute is taken particularly, it follows that all 
the other three Terms are taken univerſally ;. and con- 
fequently the two Subjects of the two * 
are ſo too, which makes them univerſal; which 
was the thing to be demonſtrated. 


Corollary 
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Corollary 6. 9 7 


That which concludes rhe general, concludes the particular. 


That which concludes A. concludes I. that which 


concludes E. concludes O. But that which concludes 


the particular, does not therefore conclude the gene- 
ral: This is a conſequence of the preceding Rule and 
of the firſt Axiom. But we are to obſerve that Men 


have been pleaſed to conſider the ſeveral ſorts of Syl- 
logiſms only as to their nobleſt Concluſion, which is 


tae general : So that they do not reckon that which 
concludes the particular only becauſe the general 
may aw be concluded, to be a Species of Syllogiim 
by itſelf. 

"Wherefore there is no Syllogiſm where the Major 
being A. and the Minor E. the Concluſion is O. For 
(by the fifth Corollary) the Concluſion of a univerſal 
negative Minor may always be general. So that if 


we cannot draw a general Concluſion, it will be be- 


caule we can draw none at all. Thus A. E. O. is ne- 


ver 2 Syllogiſm apart, but only in as much as may be 
included in A.E.E, apa 


| Nur x 6 | 
From two particular Propoſitions fellows nothing. 


For if they are both Affirmative, the Medium will be 


twice taken particularly, whether it be the Subject (by 
the ſecond Axiom) or whether it be the Attribute (by 
the third Axiom) Now by the firſt. Rule we can con- 
clude nothing by a Syllogiſm, whoſe Medium is twice 


taken particularly. 


And if one of the Propoſitions were negative, the 
Concluſion being ſo too, (by the preceding Rule) there 
ought to be at leaſt two univerſal Terms in the Premiſ- 
ſes (according to the ſecond Corollary.) Therefore 
there ought to be one univerſal Propoſition in thoſe 


| two Premiſſes, it being impoſſible to diſpoſe three 


Terms into two Propoſitions, wherein there ought to 
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be two Terms taken univerſally, in ſuch a manner, as 
that there muſt not-either be two negative Attributes, 
which would be contrary to the third Rule; or ſome 
of the Subjects univerſal, which makes the Propoſition 
univerſal. 


F 


CH A P. IV. 


Of the Figures and Modes of Syllogiſms in gene- 
ral. That there can be but four Figures, 


A Fter having laid down the general Rules, which 
11 muſt indiſpenfibly be obſerved in all fimple Syl- 
logiſms, it remains to ſhew how many there may be 
of this ſort of Syllogiſms. 

We may ſay in general, that there are as many ſorts 
as there are different ways of diſpoſing the three Pro- 
poſitions of a Syllogiſm, and the three Terms of which 
they conſiſt, without breaking theſe Rules. 

The Diſpoſition of the three Propoſitions according 
to their four Differences A. E. I. O. is called Mode. 
And the Diſpoſition of the three terms, that is to 
ſay, of the Medium with the three Terms of the Con- 
cluſion, is called Fgure. FE 

Now we may reckon how many concluding Modes 
there may be, without conſidering the different Figures, 
according to which one and the ſame Mode may make 
divers Syllogiſms. For, by the Doctrine of Combina- 
tions, four Terms (as are A. E. I. O.) being taken 
three by three, can be differently ranged only in 64 
Manners. But of theſe 64 different Manners, thoſe 
that will take the pains to conſider them each apart, 
will find that there are " 


26 ex- 
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28 excluded by the third and ſixth Rules, that no- 
thing is to be concluded from two Negatives, or from 
two Particulars.. e 8 
18 by the fifth, that the Concluſion follows the 
weakeſt Part. 


6 by the fourth, that we cannot conclude negatively : 


from two Affirmatives. 


1, namely I. E. O. by the third Corollary of the 


general Rules. 


1, namely A. E. O. by the ſixth Corollary of the 


general Rules. 


Which make in all 54, and conſequently there re- 


main but ten concluding Modes. 


A. A. A. „E. X . 
. 3 
. E. A. 0. 
. TSepE<LOO. 
O. A. O. 
. l. 6. 


But it does not therefore follow, that there are but 


ten ſorts of Syllogiſms; but one alone of theſe M des 
may make ſeveral ſorts, according to the other Man- 


ner, from whence ariſes the Diverſity of Syllogiſms, 


which is the different Diſpoſition of the three Terms, 
which, we have already ſaid, 15 called Egure. 

Now as to this Diſpoſition of the three Terms, it 
can regard only the two firit Propoſitions, becauſe the 
Concluſion is ſuppoſed before we make the Syllogiſm 
to prove it. And thus, as the Medium can be ranged 


only in four different Manners with the two Ternis of 


the Concluſion, there are alſo but four Figures poſ- 
ſible. 

For either the Medium is the Subject in the Major, and 
the Attribute in the Minor. Which makes the firſt Figure, 


Or it is the Attribute in the Mao. and in the Minor. 


Which makes the ſecond Figure. | 
Or it is the Subject in both, Which makes the third 


Fi ure, | 
1 Or, 
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Or, laſtly, it is the Attribute in the Major, and the 
Subjelt in the Minor. Which may make a fourth Figure. 
It being certain that we may ſometimes conclude 


neceſſarily in this manner, which is enough to make a 


Syllogiſm true. Examples ſhall be inſtanced here- 
after. Toy 

Nevertheleſs, becauſe we can conclude in this laſt 
manner, only in a manner which is by no means na- 
tural, and which never enters into any Man's Head ; 
Ariſtotle and his Followers would not give this way of 
Reaſoning the Name of a Figure. Galen averred the 
contrary ; and it is plain, that it is a Diſpute only about 


Words, which ſhould be decided by making each of 


them explain what he underſtands by the Word Figure. 
But thoſe are certainly miſtaken, who take for a 

fourth Figure (which they accuſe Ariſtotle of not havin 
known) the . erer of the firſt, whoſe Major KA | 

Minor are tranſpos'd ; as when we ſay : Every body is 


dixiſible; every thing that is diviſible is imperfeft ; There- 


fore every Body is imperfe.. I admire that Gaſſendus 
ſhould fall into. this Error.. For it is ridiculous to 
take for the Major of a Syllogiſm the Propoſition that 
ſtands firſt, and for the Minor that which ſtands ſe- 
cond. If this were ſo, we vught often to take even 
the Concluſion for the Major or the Minor of an Ar- 
gument, fince it is very commonly the firſt or the ſe- 
cond of the three Propoſitions of which it conſiſts; as 
in theſe Verſes of Horace, the Concluſion is the firſt, 
the Minor the ſecond, and the Major the third. 

Qui melior ſer vo, qui liber ior fit avarus, 

In triviis fixum cum ſe dimittit ad aſſem, 

Non video : nam qui cupiet, metuet quoque; porro, 

Qui metuens vi vit, liber mibi non erit unq uam. 

For all this may be reduced to this Argument: 

He that is in continual Apprehenſious, is not free: 

Every co vetous Man is in continual Apprebenſions ; 

Therefore no co vet aus Man is fre. | 


We 
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We are not therefore to have our Eye upon the bare 
local Diſpoſition of the Propoſition, which produces 
no Change in the Mind; but we are to account as Syl- 
logiſms of the firſt Figure all thoſe where the Medium 
is the Subject in the Propoſition, where the greater 
Term is (that is to ſay, the Attribute of the Conclu- 
ſion) the Attribute in that where the leſſer Term is 
(that is to ſay, the Subject of the Concluſion.) And 
therefore thels only, on the contrary, are to be reckoned 
of the fourth Figure, where the Medium is the Attri- 
bute in the Major, and the Subject in the Minor. And 
ſo we ſhall call them, hoping no body will take it 
amiſs, ſince we give notice beforehand, that by this 
Word Figure we underſtand only a different Diſpoſition 
of the Medium. 


EL YE 
Rules, Modes, and Founadaticns of the firſt 


Figure. 


$ 

13 ] 

; 15 | 
| 

i 


THE firſt Figure then is that where the Medium is 
the Subject in the Major, and the Attribute in 


n "I by 
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the Minor. 
This Figure has but two Rules. 1 
| RUI rA 1. | li | 
The Minor muſt be affirmative, F. 
| 8 0 
For if it were negative, the Major would be affir- 1 


mative by the third general Rule, and the Concluſion 

negative by the fifth. Therefore the greater Term 1 

would be taken univerſally in the Concluſion, becaufe [i 

it would be negative, and particularly in the Major, i] 
| becauſe 


— —— — 
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becauſe that it is its Attribute in this F igure, and that 


whole three Syllables denote the three Propoſitions, 


it would be affirmative, which would be contrary to 


the ſecond Rule, which forbids concluding from the 


particular to the general. This Reaſon holds good 
alſo in the third Figure, where the greater Term is 


alſo ine Attribute in the Major, 


RUr n 2 
The Major ought to be univerſal. 


For the Minor being affirmative by the preceding 


Rule, the Medium, which is the Attribute there, is 
taken particularly. Therefore it ought to be univer- 
ſal in the Major, where it is the Subject, which ren- 
ders it univerſal : Otherwiſe it would be twice taken 


particularly, contrary to the firſt general Rule. 


4 


CF... Dane STRATIO N. | 
That there can be but four Modes of the firſt Figure, 


We ſhewed in the preceding Chapter, that there 


can be but ten conclu ing Modes. But of theſe ten 


Modes, A. E. E. and A. O. O. are excluded by the 
firſt Rule of this Figure, which is, that the Minor 
ought to be affirmative. i 

I. A. I, and O. A. O. are excluded by the ſecond, 


which is, that the Major ought to be univerſal. 


A. A. I. and E. A. O. are excluded by the fourth 
Corollary of general Rules. For the lefler Term be- 


Ing the Subject in the Minor, it cannot be univerſal, 


but that the Concluſion may be ſo too. 
And conſequently there remain but theſe four Modes, 


2 Affirm. 11 41. : Negat. I. 1 0. 


Which was what was to be demonſtrated. 


Theſe four Modes, that they might be the more 
eaſily retained, have been reduced to artificial Words, 


and 


S8 A 2 


cu 


— 
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and the Vowel of each Syllable ſhews which this Pro- 
poſition ought to be. So that theſe Words have this 
great Convenience in the Schools, that one ſingle 
Word clearly expreſſes a ſort of Syllogiſm, which 


could not otherwiſe be explained but by great Cir- 
cumlocution. 


BAR. Whoever ſuffers thoſe whom be ought to feed to 
die of Hunger, is a Murtherer, 
B A- All the Rich, that do not give Alms to the Poor, 
ſuffer thoſe to die of Hunger, whom they ought 
to feed; | 


RA, T here fore they are Murtherers. 


CE- No impenitent Thief muſt expect Salvation. 
LA- All thaſe that die after having enriched themſelves. 
out of the Patrimony of the Church, without 
making Reſtitution, are impenitent Thieves; 
RENT. Therefore none ſuch muſt expelt Salvation, 


DA- All that belps to Salvation is advantageous. 
RI. There are ſome Afflittions that help to Salvation; 


I. Therefore there are ſome Afftieions that are ad- 
 Vantageons. SEE = 


F E- That which is followed by a juſt Repentance, is 


never to be deſired, . 
RI- There are ſome Pleaſures that are followed by a 
juſt Repentancez; 

O. . Therefore there are ſome Pleaſures that are not to 

be de ſired. 


Foundation of the firſt Figure, 


Since in this Figure the greater Term is affirmed or 


denied of the Medium taken univerſally, and that ſame 
Medium afterwards affirmed in the Minor of the leſſer 


Term or Subject of the Concluſion ;- it is evident that 


It 
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it is founded only upon two Principles, the one for the 


affirmative Modes, the other for the negative Modes. 


Principle of the affirmative Modes. 


That which agrees with an Idea taken univerſally, agrees 


alſo with every thing of which that Idea is affirmed, or 

which is the Subjeft of that Idea, or which is comprehended 
ina the Extenſion of that Idea: For theſe Expreſſions 
are ſynonymous. 


Thus the Idea of Animal agreeing with all Men, 


agrees allo with all the Ath:opians. This Principle has 
been ſo 3 explained in the Chapter where 
we treated of t 


here. It will be . to hint, that in the Schools 
it is generally expreſſed thus: Qod con venit conſequenti, 
con venit antecedenti: And that by the Word Conſequent 

is underſtood a general Idea which is affirmed of ano- 
ther, and by Antecedent the Subject of which it is 
affirmed ; becauſe in effect the Attribute is drawn by 


conſequence from the Subject: If he is a Man, he is 


an Animal, 


Principle of the negative Modes. 
T hat which is denied of an Idea taken univerſally, is denied 
of every thing of which that Idea is affirmed. 


Tree is denied of all Animals; it is therefore denied 
of all Men, becauſe they are Animals. This is exprel- 
ſed in the Schools thus: Quod negatur de conſequenti, 
negatur de antecedenti, What we have ſaid in treating 
of negative Propoſitions, excuſes us from ſpeaking fur- 
ther of it here. ” 

We are to obſerve, that only the firſt Figure con- 
cludes all A. E. I. O. . | 

And that only the ſame concludes A. The Reaſon 


of which is, that to the intent that the Concluſion uy 
| TP 2 


e Nature of affirmative Propoſitions, 
that it is not neceſſary to ſay any thing further of it 


par 
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be a univerſal Affirmative, the leſſer Term muſt be 
taken generally in the Minor, and wang vn be its 
Subject, and the Medium its Attribute: From whence 
it happens, that the Medium is taken here particularly. 
It mult therefore be taken generally in the Major(by the 
firſt general Rule) and conſequently be its Subject. 
Now in this it is that the firſt Figure conſiſts, that the 
Medium is the Subject in the Major, and the Attribute 
in the Minor. 1 | | 


RICE RIC RL Ga IEICE Iz 


rep mo. nn. 
Rales, Modes, and Foundations of the ſecond 
GE Figure. Ms 


T HE ſecond Figure is that where the Medium is 
twice the Attribute : And from thence it follows, 
that in order to its being neceſſarily concluſive, the 
two following Rules mult be obſerved. | 


| Rei t. 

One of the tuo firſt Propoſitions muſt be negative, and conſe- 
quently the Concluſion muji be ſo too, by the ſixth general 
Rule, 


For if they were both affirmative, the Medium, 
which is always the Attribute, would be twice taken 
particularly, contrary to the firſt general Rule. 


Ron x; 
The Major muſt be univerſal, 


For the Concluſion being negative, the greater 
Term, or the Attribute, is taken univerſally. Now 
this ſame Term is the Subject of the Major, There- 


fore 
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fore it ought to be univerſal, and conſequently it muſt” 
make the Major univerſal. _. 5 


| DE mo NSTRATION. ; | | 
Tbat there can be but four Modes in the ſecond Figure, Ar 


Of the ten concluding Modes, the four affirmative pr 
are excluded by the firſt Rule of this Figure, which is, de 
that one of the Premiſſes ought to be negative. Jen 
O. A. O. is excluded by the ſecond Rule, which is, 
that the Major ought to be univerſal. 
E. A. O. is excluded here for the ſame Reaſon that 
it is excluded in the firſt Figure, becauſe the leſſer | 


Term is alſo the Subject in the Minor, for 
Of theſe ten Modes therefore remain but theſe four, Fi 
2 General A. F. 5 Particular 4 E · L G. 85 
r A. O. O. tha 
Which was the thing to be demonſtrated. de. 
Theſe four Modes have been comprized under theſe I eſt 
artificial Words. 5 Qs 
CE- No Liar is to be believed: 0 
8 A- Every good Man is to be believed; eve 
RE. Therefore no good Man is à Liar. Li: 
ny 
C A- All that are of Jeſus Chriſt, cruciſy the Heſb. hs 
MES- All that lead a ſoft luxurious Life do not |} tiv 
| | cruciſy the Fleſh : | ny 
TRES. Therefore none ſuch are of Chriſt. tha 

| FES- Wo Virtue is contrary to the Love of Truth: in 
| ER by © There is a Love of Peace that is contrary nie 
to the Love of Truth ; chi 

| NO, Therefore there is a Love of Peace that is If of 
| no Virtue, rec 
| Cle 
| . BA- Every Virtue is accompanied with Diſcretion : ; 
|  RO- There is a Zeal without Diſcretion ; _ 7: 
CO. Therefore there is a Zeal that is no Virtue. rent 


| 
| 
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Foundation of the ſecond Figure. 


It would be eaſy to reduce all theſe various ſorts of ll} 
Arguments toone and theſame Principle in a few more 11 
Words ;. but it is better to reduce two of them to one 
Principle, and two to another, becauſe the Depen- 
dence and Connection they have with thoſe two Prin- 
ciples is clearer and more immediatee. 


Faſt Principle of Arguments in Ceſure and Felino. 
The firſt of theſe Principles is that which alſo ſerves 


for a Foundation to the negative Arguments of the firſt 
Figure; to wit, That what is denied of a univerſal Idea, 
ir alſo denied of every thing of which that Idea is affirmed, 
that is to ſay, of all the Subjetts of that Idea. For it is evi- 
dent that the Arguments in Ce/are and in Eſtino are 
eſtabliſhed upon this Principle. To ſhew, for in- 
ſtance, that no good Man is a Liar, I have affirmed, 
to be believed, of evcry good Man, and denied Liar of 
every Man that is to be believed, by ſaying that no 
Liar is to be believed. It is true, that this way of de- 
nying is indirect, ſince inſtead of denying Liar of be- 
lie vable, I have denied believable of Liar. But as nega- 
tive univerſal Propoſitions are ſimply denied ; by de- 
nying the Attribute of a univerſal Subject, we deny 
that univerſal Subject of the Attribute. | 
This however ſhews, that Arguments in Ceſare are 
in ſome manner indirect, ſince what ought to be de- 
nied in them, is only denied in them indirectly; but as 
this does not hinder the Mind from taking the Strength 
Jof the Argument clearly and eafily, they may be 
reckoned direct ; underſtanding that Term to fignify 
clear and natural. 

This alſo ſhews, that theſe two Modes, Ce/are and 1 
Hſtino, differ from the two of the firſt Figure, Cela- 1 
ret and Ferio, only in that its Major is inverted, Boe 

tho' 
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tho it may be ſaid, that the negative Modes of the 
Arſt Figure are more dire&-; yet it often happens, that 


theſe two of the ſecond Figure, which anſwer to them, 


are more natural, and that the Mind more eafily falls 


upon them. For in that, for inſtance, which we juſt 


now propoſed, tho? the direct Order of the Negation 
required us to ſay : No Man that is to be believed is a 
Liar, which would have made an Argument in Cela- 


rent; yet our Mind is more naturally inclined to ſay, 
that no Liar is to be believed. | 


Principle of Arguments in Cameſtres and Baroco. 


In theſe two Modes the Medium is affirmed of the 


Attribute of the Concluſion, and denied of the Sub- 
ject: Which ſhews that they are eſtabliſhed directly 


upon this Principle: All that is comprebended within the 
Extenſion of a univerſal Idea, can agree with none of the 


rc of which it is denied, the Attribute of a negative Pro- 


poſition being taken in its full Extenſion, as has been proved 
in the ſecond Part. | 


True Chriſtian is comprehended within the Exten- | 


fion of charitable, fince every true Chriſtian is chari- 


table: Charitable is denied of mercileſs towards the 


Poor; therefore true Chriſtian is denied of mercileſs 
towards the Poor. Which produces this Argument: 
Every true Chriſtian is charitable : 
No Man that is mercileſs towards the Poor is charitable 
Therefore no Man that is mercileſs towards the Poor is 4 
true Chriſtian, . | 


CHAP, 


Rules, Modes, and Foundations of the third 


| Figure. 
1 the third Figure the Medium is twice the Subject. 
L From whence it follows : $7: 
RvuLE T. 
That its Minor ought to be affirmative. 


Which we have already . by the firſt Rule of 


the firſt Figure, becauſe, in both, the Attribute of the 
Cencluſion is the Attribute alſo in the Major. 


e 
Me can conclude only particularly in it. 

For the Minor being always affirmative, the leſſer 
Term, which is here the Attribute, is particular. 
Therefore it cannot be univerſal in the Concluſion, 
where it is the Subject; becauſe this would be to con- 


clude the general of the Particular, contrary to the ſe- 
cond general Rule. 


DEMONSTRATION. 
That there can be but ſix Modes in the third gure. 

Of the ten concluding Modes, A. E. E. and A. O. O. 
ate excluded by the firſt Rule of this Figure, which 
s, that the Minor cannot be negative. 

A. A. A. and E. A. E. are excluded by the ſecond 
Rule, which is, that the Concluſion cannot be general. 

There rema ins then but ſix Modes. 


. . . E. K. 0. 
3 Affirm. A. I. I. 3 Negat. O E. I. O 
CT At O0. A. O. 


tho' in another Order, 


FEC ICIS 


This has been reduced to theſe fix artificial Wards, 
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The infinite Divjſibility.of Matter is incompre- 


| | benſible: 
l RA- The: znfinite Diviſibility of Matter is very 
\_—_—_: SER 
| PT I. Therefore there are very certain things that Þ 
| | are e EM : 
| | | | 
|| F E- No Man can part from himſelf : '1 
[| L'A- Every Man is bis own 3 ö il 
|| TO N. Therefore there are Enemies that we cannot t 
1 part fan. e 
DI. There are wicked Men in the moſt flouriſhing 
| - Fortunes : 5 5 PR | 
| 'SA- All wicked Men are miſerable ; | 75 
| MIS. Therefore there are Men miſerable in the moſt flou- | 
| | riſhing Fortunes, En | | F 
1 get 
| | . DA- Every Servant of God is a King A 
1% TI. There are ſome Servants of God that are poor: oth 
1 SI. Therefore there are ſome poor Men that are Kings, the 
X | | ſon, 


| BO- There are ſome ſorts of Anger that are not blameable, 
| | CAR. Every ſort of 1 « Paffon ; * 
1 DO. Therefore there are ſome Paſfions that are not N 
I blameable, | Eo 
I PE- No Folly is eloquent: 
| | RI- There are ſome Follies put into Figure; 

S ON. Therefore there are ſome Figures that are not elo- 


quent. T J 
Foundation of the third Figure. : 
the A 


| in the two Premiſſes to one and the ſame Term, which 0 
ſerves as the Medium, we may reduce the affirma- a0 
tive Modes of this Figure to this Principle. 6 


| Trinciple of the affirmative Modes, |, 
When two Terms may be affirmed of one and the ſame thing, ben 
they may alſo be affirmed one of the ot her, taken farticulary 


ot 


| 
| | The two Terms of the Concluſion being attributed 
| 
| 
| 
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For being united together in that thing, ſince they 
both agree with it, it follows that they are ſometimes 


united together, and conſequently that they may be 
affirmed the one of the other particularly. But that 
we may be aſſured that two Terms have been affirmed 
of one and the ſame thing, which is the Medium; that 


| Medium muſt at leaſt once be taken univerſally ; for 


if it were twice taken particularly, they might be 


two different Parts of one common Term, which 


would not be the ſame thing. 
Principle of the Negative Modes. 
, ben of tuo Terms one may be denied, and the other af- 
med of the ſame things, they may be denied particularly 
| phe one of the other, 1 | 
For it 1s certain, that they are not always joined te- 
| xether, ſince they are not joined in this thing: There- 
fore they may ſometimes be denied the one of the 
other; that is to ſay, they may be denied the one of 
the other taken particularly. But for the ſame Rea- 


ſon, the Medium muſt at leaſt once be taken univer- 


e. Wally in order to its being the ſame thing. 
DEE 


CH AP. VII. 
Of the Modes of the fourth Figure. 


THE fourth Figure is that wherein the Medium 

is the Attribute in the Major, and the Subject in 

the Minor. It is ſo little natural that it would hardly 

h Pe worth while to lay down Rules for it, were it not 

1 {at nothing may be wanting to the Demonſtration of 
ll che ſimple manner of Reaſoning. 


%- 


int en the Major is affirmative, the Minor is always 
| univerſal, 3 


ly, | | 
For | Ca U For 
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For the Medium is taken particularly in the ax. 
mative Mayor, becauſe it is its Attribute. It mug 
therefore (by the firſt general Rule) be taken gene. 
rally in the Minor, and conſequently render it uni verſal 
becauſe it is its Subjece. N 

1 | | R ULE 2. 
When the Minor is 


particular. 


affirmative, the Concluſion is alway; 


For the leſſer Term is the Attribute in the Minor 


and conſequently it is there taken particularly When 

it is affirmative ; from whence it follows /by rhe | 

8 Rule) that it muſt alſo be particular in the 
oncluſion; which renders it 

its Subjeck. 
3. 


R u L x 
7 ou7bt to be gener al. 


In the negative Modes the Mafo 


particular, becauſe tis? 


For the Concluſion being negative, the oreater 


Term is taken there generally: It muſt therefore (by 


the 2d 7 age) Rule) be alſo taken generally in the 
Premiſſes. 


Now it is the Subject of the Major, as 
well as in the 2d Figure; and conſequently as well 
in this as in the 2d Figure, being taken generally, it 
muſt make the Major general. 

DE MONSTRATION. 
That there can be but five Modes in the four Figures, 


Of the ten concluding Modes, A. I. I. and A. O. 
O. are excluded by the firſt Rule. 
A. A. A. and E. A. E. by the ſecond. 
O. A. O. by the third. ” 
So that there remains no more than theſe five. 


1 | | e 
. CE. Il. 0 


: 


- \... Theſe five Modes may be included in theſe artif 
la] Words, : 


a. 
92 


BAR 


tif 
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BAR. All the Miracles of Nature are ordinary. 


B A- Exery thing that is ordinary does not ſtrike us; 
RI. Therefore there are things that do not ſtrike us, 
which are Miracles of Nature. 


CA- ÞAll the Evils of Life ſoon paſs auay. 
LE N- All tranſitory Evils are not to be feared 3 
TES. Therefore none of the Evils that are to be 

| feared are Evils of this Life. 

DI- Come Fools ſpeak Truth: 

B A- Whoever ſpeaks Truth deſerves to be followed ; 
TIS. Therefore there are ſome of them that deſerve 

; to be followed, though they ſtill are Fools. 


PES. No Virtues a natural Quality : 


P A- Every natural Quality has God for its fuſt | 
Aut boy; 5 

MO. Tberefore there are Qualities that have Goa 

TORE for their Aut bor which are not Virtues. 


FRE- No wretched Man is content: 
SI- There are ſome Perſons content who are poor 3 
SOM. Therefore there are ſome poor Men that are 


not wretched, 
It may not be amiſs to give notice, that theſe five 


Modes are generally expreſſed thus: Baralipton, Ce- 


antes, Dabitis, Fapejmo, Friſeſomorum ; which proceeded 


| from this, that Ariſtotle not having made a ſeparate 


Figure of theſe Modes, they have been looked upon 
to be only indirect Modes of the firſt Figure, under 
Pretence that the Concluſion was inverted,and that its 
Attribute was its true Subject. For which Reaſon 
thoſe who have followed this Opinion, have put for 
the firſt Propoſition that where the Subject of the 
Concluſion has aPlace ; and for the Minor that where- 
in ſtands the Attribute. 

And thus they have given nine Modes to the firſt 
Figure, four direct, and five indirect, which they have 
ncluded in theſe two Verſes. 


N 3 Barbara 


DDr n 
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Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton, 
Celantes, Dabitis, Fapeſmo,. Friſeſomorum. 
And for the other two Figures : : 
Ceſare, Cameſtres, Feſtixo, Baroco, Darapti, 
Felapton, Diſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo, Feriſon. 
But as the Conclufion being always ſuppoſed (ſince 


it is what is always to be proved) cannot properly 


be ever ſaid to be inverted, we thought it would be 
better always to take for the Major that Propoſition 
where the Attribute of the Concluſion has Entrance; 
which obliged us to invert theſe artificial Words in 
order to put the Major firſt. So that for their better 


Retention they may be included in this Verſe : 


Barbari, Calentes, Dibatis, Feſpamo, Friſeſom. 


RE cAPITVULATION 
Of the ſeveral ſorts of Syllogiſms. 
From all that has been ſaid we may conclude, that 


there are nineteen ſorts of Syllogiſms, which may be 


divided in ſeveral manners. 
General 5. 


Affirmative 9, 


. Into Particular 14. 2. Into Negative 12, 
3. Into thoſe which conclude 4 2 - 


3535 (O. 8. 
4. According to the different Figures by ſubdivi- 
ding them by the Modes, which has already been 

ſufficiently done in the Explication of each Figure. 
5. Or, on the contrary, according to the Modes, 
by ſubdividing them by the Figures ; which will 
again produce nineteen ſorts of Syllogiſms, becauſe 
there are three Modes, whereof each concludes only in 
one {ſingle ger ; fix, whereof each concludes in two 


Figures; and one, which concludes in all the four. 


CHAP. 
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Seeed bee ee 


M n 

Of complex Syllogiſms, and how they may be 
F reduced into common Syllogiſm KF and ju dg p 4 | 
of by the ſame Ruler. 


II. muſt be confeſſed, that if there are ſome to 
whom Logic is of uſe, there are many to whom it 
is of diſad vantage; and it muſt at the ſame time be 
acknowledged that there are none whom it more hurta 
than thoſe who value themſelves moſt upon it, and 
who affect with greateſt Vanity to appear good Logi- 
cians : For this very Affectation being the ſigns ” 4 a 
at ſuperficial little Mind, it 7 that applying them- 
de ſelves more to the Bark of the Rules, than to good 
| Senſe, which is the Heart of them, they are eafily 
| induced to reject Arguments that are indeed ver: 
g ood ; becauſe they have not depth enough to ad- 
juſt them to the Rules, which only help to lead them 
_ being but very imperfectly underſtood. 
by them. 
To avoid this Fault, which has a ſtrong Tincture 
vi. of Pedantry A N a Gentleman, we ſhould 
en! examine the Solidity of an Argument rather by the 
| natural Light of Reaſon than by the Forms; and one 
es of the beſt means of ſucceeding in it, when any diffi- 
vi! culty appears, is to make others of the ſame Nature 
uſe upon different Matters; and when we plainly find, that 
in in good Senſe it concludes duly, if at the ſame time 
o we perceive that it contains ſomething which we do 
not think conformable to the Rules, 1 rather 
to believe that it is more for want of our diſtinguiſh-- _ | 
p. 8 properly, than from their being really contrary to 


them. 
es N 4 But 


- SPOTS „ 
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But the Arguments of which it is more difficult to 
judge rightly, and wherein it is very eaſy to be de- 
ceived, are thoſe, which, as we have already ſaid, 
may be called complex, not barely becauſe they con- 
tain a complex Propofition, but becauſe the Terms of 
the Concluſion being complex, were not taken quite 
entire in each of the Premiſſes to be joined with the 

Medium, but only a part of one of the Terms. As 

in this Example 5 

The Sun is an inſen ſible Thing : 
The Perſians adored the Sun ; 
1 Therefore the Perſians adored an inſenſible Thing. 
Where we ſee, that the Concluſi on having for its 
Attribute, adored an inſenſible Thing, only a part of it 
is put in the Major, namely an inſenſible Thing, and 
adored in the Minor. e N 
Now, with relation to theſe ſorts of Syllogiſms we 
ſhall do two Things. We ſhall ſhew, 1ſt, how they 
may be reduced to the incomplex Syllogiſms, of which 
we have hitherto treated in order to judge of them by 
the ſame Rules. : 
And in the ſecond Place we ſhall ſhew, that more fe 
general Rules may be given to judge at fight of the I {: 
Goodneſs and Weakneſs of theſe complex Syllogiſms, 
without the help of any Reduction. ſy 
| It is a very unaccountable thing, that tho' Logic is tt 
_ valued perhaps above its deſerts, even ſo far as to FW © 
aver, that it is abſolutely neceſſary for the attaining 
the Sciences, yet it is treated of with ſo little care, if 
that hardly any thing is ſaid of ſuch things as may be I th 
of fomeule. For Authors are 3 contented with 
| laying down Rules for fimple Syllogiſms; and almoſt MF in 
all the Examples produced to explain them, are ſo 
clear, that no Body every took it in his Head to pro- al 

| * poſe them ſeriouſly in any Diſcourſe. For who was | 
ever heard to form ſuch Syllogiſms as theſe ? Every | 
Man is an Animal: Peter is a Man; therefore Peter is 
an Animal, Was 
n Bu 
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But little care has been taken to apply the Rules 


of Syllogiſms to Arguments, whoſe Propoſitions are 
complex, though this be often pretty difficult, and that 


there are ſeveral Arguments of this Nature, which 


ſeem to be bad, when really they are very good; and 


that befides the uſe of ſuch Arguments is much more 
frequent than that of Syllogiſms meerly fimple. This 
will be more clearly perceived by Examples than by 


Rules. 
EXAMPLE 1. | 


We have ſaid, for Example, that all the * at] 
tions compoſed of Verbs active, are complex in {ome 
manner; and of theſe Propoſitions Arguments are of- 
ten made, whoſe Form and Strength it is difficult to 


conceive, as this which we have already propoſed by 
way of Example. N 5 | 
The divine Law commands us to honour Kings: 
Louis XIV ts a Ring; | | N 
Therefore the divine Law commands us to honour Louis 
IVI. 
Some Perſons of weak Underſtanding have accu- 
ſed this ſort of Syllogiſms of being defective; becauſe, 


ſay they, they are compoſed of pure Affirmatives in 


the ſecond Figure, which is an eſſential Fault. But 
ſuch Perſons have plainly ſhewed, that they conſulted 
the Letter and Bark of the Rules more than the Light 
of Reaſon, by which thoſe Rules were found out: 
For this Argument is ſo true, and ſo concluding, that 
if it were contrary to the Rule, it would be Proof, 
that the Rule were falſe, and not the Argument bad. 
I ſay then, 11t, that this Argument is good.“ For 
in this Propofition : The divine Law commands us to 
bono Kings; this Word Kings is taken generally for 
all Kings in particular; and conſequently Louis XIV 
is of the number of thoſe whom the divine Law com- 
mands us to honour. 
I ſay, in the 2d Place, that King, which is the Medium, 
13 not the Attribute in this Propoſition. The divine Lad 
N 5 commands 


— — —— 
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commands us to honour Kings; though it be joined to the 
Attribute commands, which is very different : For that 
which is a real Attribute is affirm'd, and agrees: 
Now King is not affirm'd, and does not neceſſarily agree 
with the Law of God: 2. The Attribute is reſtrained 


by the Subject. Now the Word Ring is not reſtrained 


in this Propoſition 5 The divine Law commands us to bo- 
nour Kings, ſince it is taken generally. 


But if any one ask what it is then? it is eaſie to 


anſwer, that it is the Subject of another Propoſition 
included in that. For when I ſay, that the Divine 
Law commands us to honour Kings, as attribute Com- 
mand to the Law, ſo J attribute Honour to King: 
For it is the very ſame thing as if I ſaid, The divine 
Law commands that Kings be honoured. . os 
So again, in this Conclufion : The divine Law com- 
mands us to honour Louis XIV. Lewis XIV is not the 
Attribute, — Joined to the Attribute ; but on the 
contrary he is the Subject of the included Propoſition. 
For it is juſt as if I ſaid 5 The divine Law commands 
that Louis XIV be honoured. . | 


Thus theſe Propoſitions being diſentangled in this 


mnnner: 2 | 
The divine Law commands that Kings be honoured : 
Louis XIV is a kin; | 3 5 : 
Therefore the divine Law commands that Louis X1V 
be bonoured. 5 
It is evident, that the whole Argument conſiſts in 
theſe Propoſitions : OT 
ung, ought to be honoured : 
Louis XIV ts a King; 
Therefore Louis XIV onght to be Fonoured : 
And that this Propoſition 5 The divine Law commands, 
which ſeemed to be the principal, is a Propoſition 
only incidental to this Argument, which is joyned 
to the Affirmation, to which the Divine Law ſerves 
as a Proof. 3 5 5 
It is alſo manifeſt, that this Argument is of 1 firſt 
2 | 1gure 
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Figure in Barbara, the ſingular Terms, as Louis XIV. 


paſſing for univerſal, becauſe they zare taken intheir 
whole extent, as we have already obſerved. 
EXAMPLE 2. We 
For the ſame reaſon this Argument, which ſeems to. 


be of the ſecond Figure, and conformable to the Rules 
of that Figure, is good for nought. | Pte. 


Me ought to believe the Scripture :: 
Tradition is not Scritpure ; EY, 
T herefore we ought not to believe Tradition. 


For it ſhould be reduced to the firſt Figure, as thus: 


The Scripture ought to be believed'; 
Tradition is not Scripture 5 


Therefore Tradition ought not to be believed. 


Now we can conclude nothing in the firſt Figure 
from a negative Minor. 


EXAMPLE z. 


There are other Arguments that ſeem to be mere 


Affirma tives in the 2d Figure, and which yet art 
very good: As, 


Every good Paſtor is ready to lay dows bis Life for hi- 


Sheep : | 


Now there are few Paſtors at this Day that are ready ta 


lay doun their Life for their Sbeep ; 

Therefore at this Day there are few good Paſtors... 

But what makes this Argument good is, that in it 
we conclude affirmatively only in appearance. For the 
Minor is an excluſive Propoſition, which in its Senſe 
contains. this Negative: Many. of the Paſiors at this Day 


are not ready to lay down their Life for their Sheep : And 
the. Concluſion alſo may naturally be reduced to this 
Negative: Many of the Paſtors at this Day are not good 
Paſtors. 


EXAMELE 6: | 

Here follows another Argument, which being: of 
the firſt Figure, ſeems wh 

and which yet is very good. 


are a negative Minor, 


All 
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All thoſe who cannot he robbed of what they love are out 
* of the reach of their Enemies : 
Now when-a Man loves nothing but God, he cannot be 
_ robbed of that which he loves; | 
Therefore all thoſe who love nothing but God, are out of 
the reach of their Enemies, 
What makes this Argument very good,is, that the Minor 
is negative only in appearance, and is in effect affirmative, 
For the Subject of the Major, which ought to be 
the Attribute in the Minor, is not thoſe who can be rob- 
bed of what they love; but on the contrary, thoſe who 
cannot be robbed of it. Now this is what is affirmed 
of thoſe who love nothing but God; ſo that the Senſe 
of the Minor is: 
Now all thoſe that love nothing but God, are of the num- 
ber of thoſe who cannot be robbed of what they love; which 
is viſibly an affirmative Propofition. 
. Ear $. | 
This is what happens again, when the Major is an 
excluſive Propoſition : As, | 
Only the Friends of God are happy : 3 
Now there are rich Men who are not the Friends of God; 
Therefore there are rich Men who are not happy. 
For the Particle only makes the firſt Propoſition of 


this Syllogiſm be equivalent to theſe two: The Friends 


of God are not bappy. | 
Now as it is upon this ſecond Propcfition that the 
Strength of the Argument depends, the Minor, which 
ſeemed to be negative, becomes affirmative ; becauſe 
the Subject of the Major, which ought to be the At. 
tribute in the Minor, is not Friends of God, but thoſe 
who are not Friends of God; ſo that the whole Argu- 
ment ought to be taken thus: © 
All thoſe who are not Friends of God are not happy * 
Now there are rich Men who are of the number of tho 
who are not Friends of Gj; 55 
Therefore there are rich Men who gre not baff. 


But 


of God are bappy 3 and all other Men who are not Friends 


” is © a a 
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But what makes it unneceſſary to expreſs the Mi- 
nor in that order, and to take from it rhe appearance 


of a negative Propoſition, is, that it is the ſame ' 


thing to ſay negatively, that a Man is not the Friend 
of God; as to ſay aftirmatively, that he is no Friend 
of God 3 that is to ſay, of the number of thoſe who 
are not Friends of God. PR 
ENA META . 

There are many of the like Arguments, whereof all 
the Propoſitions ſeem negative, and which yet are 
very good, becauſe there is one of them that is nega- 
tive only in appearance, and affirmative in effect; as 


a 


we juſt now ſhewed, and as will further appear by 


this Example. 
«That which has no Parts cannot periſb by the Diſſolution 
of its Parts: I EW 
Our Soul has no Parts; | 


| Therefore our Soul cannot periſh by the Diſſolution of its 


Parts, 


There are ſome that produce this kind of Syllogiſms 


to prove, that we are not to pretend that this Axiom 
of Logic, We can conclude nothing from pure Negatives, 18 


true generally, and without diſtinction: But they did 


not take notice, that in the real Senſe, the Minor of 


this Syllogiſm, and others the like, is affirmative ; 


becauſe the Medium, which is the Subject of the Ma- 
jor, is its Attribute, Now the Subject of the Major 
is not, that which has Parts, but, that which has no Parts. 
And thus the Senſe of the Minor is; Our Soul is a thing 
which has no Parts, which is a Propoſition affirmative 
of a negative Attribute. 

The ſame Perſons again maintain, that negative 


Arguments are ſometimes concluding, upon account 


of theſe Examples: John is not rational, therefore be is 
not Man. No Animal ſees, therefore no Man ſees, But 
they ſhould conſider, that theſe Arguments are only 
Enrbymemes,and that no Enthymeme concludes anyo 5 
„ | _wue 
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wiſe than in virtue of a Propoſition underſtood, and 
which conſequently ought to be in the Mind, tho' not 
expteſs'd. Now in both of theſe Examples, the 
Propoſition underſtood is neceſſarily affirmative. 
In the firſt, this, every Man is Rational ; John is not 
Rational 5 therefore John is not a Man. And in the 
other: Every Man is an Animal: No Animal ſees ; there- 
fore no Man ſees. Now no body can ſay, that theſe Syl- 
logiſms are pure Negatives. And conſequently Enthy- 
memes that conclude only becauſe they include theſe 
Syllogiſms entire in the Mind' of him that makes 
them, cannot be braught as Inſtances to ſhew that 
ſometimes there are Arguments made up of pure Ne- 
gatives, Which are concluſive. 


ard rr dtd erred | 
K F. X. 5 
A general Principle, by which, without any 
reduction to the Figures and the Modes, we 
may judge of the goodneſs or Ticiouſneſs of 


any Syllogiſm.. 


| 
| 

l 
WV have ſeen how we may Judge whether com- 1 
plex Arguments are concluſive or vicious, by I 
reducing them to the Form of the moſt common Ar- 
| 1 in order to judge of them by the common 
ules. But as it is not probable that our Mind 


6 4 


| , ſhou'd ſtand in need of this Reduction before it make 
ſuch a Judgment; we were apt to believe that there 
muſt be ſome more general Rules, whereon even the 
| common ones mult be grounded, by which we might 
more eafily diſcover the goodneſs or defect of all ſorts 
[3118 of Syllogilms. And. what we thought upon this Sub- 


When 


ject was this. 
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When we would prove a Propoſition whoſe Truth 


does not evidently appear, all that we have to do, 


ſeems to be to find out a Propofition better known, 
that may confirm the other, which for that reaſon 
may be called the containing Propoſition : But becauſe 
it cannot contain it expreſly and in the ſame Terms; 
fince if it did ſo, it would not be at all different from 
it, and ſo would be of no uſe for making it clear; it is 


neceſſary there ſhould be yet another Propoſition, to 
ſnew that that which we have called containing, does 


indeed contain that which it is the deſign to prove. 
And this may be called. Applicative. l 

In affirmative Syllogiſms it. is often indifferent, 
which of the two 1s called containing ; becauſe they 
both in ſome ſort contain the Concluſion, and mutu- 
ally ſerve to ſhew that the other contains it. 

For Example, if I doubt whether a vicious Man 
be miſerable, and argue thus: 

Exery one that is à Slave to bis Paſſions is miſerable : 

Every. vicious Man is a Slave to bis Paſſions ;| 

T Ferefore every vicious Man is miſerable. 

Whatever thy ar" you take, you may ſay that 
it contains the Concluſion, and that the other ſhews 
it, For the Major contains it, becauſe Slave to bis Paſ- 
ſrons. contains within it ſelf vicious; that is to ſay, vi- 
cious is included in its extent, and is one of its Sub- 
jects, as the Minor ſhews. And the Minor contains 
it alſo; becauſe Slave to bis Paſfons comprehends in its 
Idea that of miſerable, as the Major ſhews. 

Nevertheleſs, as the Major is almoſt always more ge- 
neral, it is uſually looked upon to he the containing 
Propoſition, and the Minor as applicative. | 

As for negative Syllogiſms, as they have but one 


negative Propoſition; and as the Negation is proper- 
| ly included in the A e only, it ſeems that the 


negative Propoſition ought always to be taken for the 


containing, and the Affirmative for the Applicative 
only; whether the Negative be the Major, as in Cæla- 


rent, 


Pc 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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rent, Ferio, Ceſare, Feſtino 5 or whether it be the Minor, 
as in Cameſtres and Baroco. | 


— ———— > nr —— 
* 


For if I prove by this Argument that no covetous 


Man is happy: 
Every happy Man is content: 
No covetous Man is content; 
| Therefore no covetous Man is happy. 
It is more natural to ſay that the Minor which is 
negative, contains the Concluſion which alſo is nega- 
tive; and that the Major is to ſhew that it contains it: 


For this Minor, No co vetous man is content, totally ſepa- 


rating content from coxetous, does alſo ſeparate from it 


hapty 3 fince according to the Major, happy is totally 


included in the extent of content. . 

It is not hard to ſhew that all the Rules we have 
given, ſerve only to prove that the Concluſion is contain- 
ed in one of the firſt Propoſitions, and that the Con- 


cluſion ſhews it; and that Arguments are vicious only 


when we fail to obſerve this, and that they are always 
good when we do obſerve it. For all theſe Rules 


may be reduced to two principal ones, which are the 
Foundation of the others. 
be more general in the Concluſion than in the Premiſſes. 


The one, that no Term can 


Now this viſibly depends upon this general Principle, 


that the Premiſſes ought to contain the Concluſion. Which 
could not be, if the ſame Term being in the Premil- 


ſes and in the Concluſion, it had leſs extent in the 
Premiſſes than in the Concluſion : For the leſs general 
does not contain the more general; ſome Man does not 
contain all Men. „„ 

The other general Rule is, that the Medium ougbt at 
leaſt once to be taken univerſally: Which depends again 


| upon this Principle, that the Concluſion ought to be con- 


tained in the Premiſſes. For ſuppoſe we were to prove 
that ſome Friend of God is Poor, and that in order there- 


to we us'd this Propoſition, 22 holy Man is Poor; I 
y 


ſay that it will never evidently be ſeen that this Pro- 


poſition contains the Concluſion, but by another Pro- 


poſition, 
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be taken univerſally. For it is evident that to the in- 
tent that this Propoſition, ſome holy Man is Poor, may 


contain the Concluſion ſome Friend of God is Poor; it is 


neceſſary and ſufficient that the Term ſome holy Man, 
contain the Term ſome Friend of God; ſince for the 
other they have it in common. Now a particular 
Term has no determined extent, and it certainly con- 
tains no more than what it includes in its Comprehen- 
ſion and Idea. - 


And conſequently, to the intent that the Term ſome 


Foly Man, may contain the Term ſome Friend of God; 


it is neceſſary that Friend of God be contained in the 


comprehenſton of the Idea of holy. 


Now all that is contained in the comprehenſion of 


an Idea, may be univerſally affirmed of it : All that 
is included within the comprehenſion of the Idea of 


included within the Idea of Man, may be affirmed of 
every Man: And conſequently to the intent that Friend 


of God may be included within the Idea of holy 
Man, it is neceſſary that every holy Man be the Friend of 


God, From whence it follows that this Conclufion, 


ſome Friend of God is Poor, cannot be contained in this 
Propoſition, ſome boly Man is Poor, where the Medium 
boly Man is not taken particularly, but by virtue of a 


Propoſition where it may be taken univerſally, ſince it 


ought to ſhew, that à Friend of God is contained in the 
comprehenſion of the Idea of holy Man. This is what 
cannot be ſhewn any otherwiſe than by affirming 
Friend of God of boy Man taken univerſally, every holy 
Man is the Friend of God. And conſequently none of 
the Premiſſes would contain the Concluſion, if the 
Medium being taken particularly in one of the Pro- 
oſitions, were not taken univerſally in the other. 
hich was the thing to be demonſtrated. 
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poſition, where the Medium, which is hoh Man, muſt 


ares I may be affirmed of every Triangle : All that is 
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Application of this general Principle to ſeveral 
 Sillogiſms which ſeem to be intricate. 


* 


Nowing then by what we have ſaid in the ſecond 

Part, what we mean by the extent and the com- 
prehenſion of Terms, whereby we may judge when 
a Propofition does or does not contain another; we 
may judge of the goodneſs or badneſs of any Syllo- 
giſm, without conſidering whether it be ſimple or 
compound, complex or incomplex, and without gi- 
ving any attention to the Figures or to the Modes, by 
this one general Principle: That one of the to Propo- 
ſitions ought to contain the Concluſion, aud the other to ſhew 
that it does contain it. This will be better compre- 
hended by Examples. 


| EXAMPLE I. 
I doubt whether this Argument be good. 
h- is @ Chriſtian's duty not ta praiſe thoſe that commit 
aricked Action? 1 5 
Now thoſe that fight Duels commit a wicked Action; 
Therefore it is a Chriſtian's duty not 10 praiſe thoſe that 
fight Duels, ; - | 
I have nothing to do to trouble myſelf to know in- 
to what Figure or what Mode it may be reduced. But 
it is enough for me to conſider whether the Conclu- 
ſion be contained in one of the two firſt Propoſitions, 
and whether the other ſhews it to be ſo. And I im- 


mediately find that the firſt differing in nothing 
from the Concluſion, except that there is in one, tha! 
that commit wicked Actions, and in the other, thoſe that 
fight Duels; That wherein there is, commit wicked Actions, 
will contain that wherein there is, figbs Duels, an 

Dd | Vide 


nit 


vided that commit wicked Actions, do contain fight Duels. 

Now it is manifeſt by the Senſe, that the Term, 
thoſe that commit wicked Actions, is taken univerſally, and 
extends to all thoſe that commit any wicked Actions 
whatſoever. And thus the Minor, thoſe that fight Du- 
els commit a wicked Action, ſhewing that to fight Duels is 
contained under this Term, comme wicked Actions, does 


alſo ſhew that the firſt Propfiotion contains the Con- 


cluſion. | f | 
 _ExXAMPLE 2. 
I doubt whether this Argument be good. 
| The Goſpel promiſes Salvation to Chriſtians : 

There are wicked Men that are Chriſtians z | 
| Therefore the Goſpel promiſes Salvation to wicked Men.. 
To judge of it I need only to obſerve that the 


Major cannot contain the Conclufion, unleſs the Word 


Chriſtians be taken generally for all Chriſtians, and not 
for ſome Chriſtians only, For if the Goſpel promiſes 


Salvation wy to ſome Chriſtians, it does not follow 


that it promiſes it to wicked Men that are Chriſtians; 
becauſe thoſe wicked Men may be not of the number 
of thoſe Chriftians to whom the Goſpel promiſes Sal- 
vation. Wherefore this Argument 3 

the Major is falſe, if the Word Chriſtians be taken in 
the Major for all Chriſtians ; and it concludes ill, if it 
be taken only for ſome Chriſtians ; for then the firſt 
Propoſition wou'd not contain the Concluſion. 


But to know whether it ought to be taken univer- 
ſally, muſt be done by another Rule which we have 


given in the ſecond Part, viz. that except in matters o 
Fat, the thing of which we affirm is taken univerſally, when 
it is indefinitely expreſſid. Now tho” thoſe that commit 
wicked Ations, in the firſt Example, and Cole in 
the ſecond, be part of an Attribute, they nevertMtleſs 
ſupply the place of the Subject in reſpect of the other 
part of the ſame Attribute, For they are the — 1 

'Y 


of which we affirm, that they ought not to bepraiſe 


Jr that they have the promiſe of Salvation. And con- 
55 ſequently 
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es well ; but 


Biſhops, 
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univerſally: And thus both Arguments are good in 
Form; but the Major of the 1 

we will underſtand by the Word Chriſtians, thoſe that 
live conformably to the Goſpel, in which caſe the Mi- 


nor would be falſe, becauſe there are no wicked Men 


that live conformably to the Goſpel. 


EXAMPLE 3. 
It is eaſy to ſee by the ſame Principle that this Ar- 
gument is ſtark naught, 1 
The. divine Law commands us to obey ſecular Magiſtrates: 
Biſhops are not ſecular Magiſtrates ; EY 
Therefore the divine Law does not command us to obey 
For neither of the firſt Propofitions contains the 
Concluſion, fince it does not follow from the divine 
Laws commanding one thing, that it does net com- 
mand another: And thus the Minor does indeed ſhew 


that Biſbops are not comprized under the Word ſecular 


Magiſtrates; and that the command to honour ſecular 
Magiſtrates, does not comprize Biſhops : But the Ma- 


| Jor does not ſay that God made no other command 


beſides that, as it ought to do to include the Conclu- 
fion in virtue of that Minor, which is the Reaſon why 
this other Argument is good. 
VV 
Chriſtianity obliges Servants to obey their Maſters only in 
things that are not contrary to the Law of God: 
| Now à vicious Intrigue is contrary to the Law of God; 
Therefore Chriſtianity does not oblige Servants to obey 
their Maſters in vicious intrigues. | | 
For the Major contains the Concluſion, ſince by the 


Minor, vicious Intrigue is contained in the number of 


things which are contrary to the Law of God ; and 
the Major being excluſive, is equivalent to having ſaid, 
The divine Law does not oblige Servants to obey their Majters 
in any thing contrary to the Law of God, 


We 


ſequently not being reſtrained, they ought to be taken 


cond is falſe, unleſs 


— 
— 
— re ne nS 
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EXAMPLE 5. 
We may eafily reſolve this common Sophiſm by 
this ſingle Principle. | 

He that jays you are an Animal, ſays true: 

He that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays that you are an Animal; 

T berefore be that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays true. 
For it is enough to anſwer that neither of the two 
firſt Propoſitions contains the Concluſion ; ſince if the 
Major contained it, differing from the Concluſion only 
in that there is Animal in the Major, and Gooſe in the 


Concluſion, Animal muſt contain Gooſe, But Animal 


is taken particularly in this Major, fince it is the At- 
tribute of this incident affirmative Propoſition, you are 


an Animal ; and conſequently it could not contain 


| Gooſe any otherwiſe than in its comprehenſion. To 
prove which it would oblige the Propounder to take 
the Word Animal univerſally in the Minor, by affirming 


Gooſe of every Animal: Which neither is nor can be 
done, fince Animul is again taken particularly in the 
Minor, being again here as well as in the Major the 
Attribute of this incident affirmative Propoſition, 502 
are an Animal, | | | 
EXAMPLE 6. 5 

By this too we may reſolve this ancient Sophiſm 

quoted by St. Auſtin: 
You are not what I am: 
1 am a Man ; 
T bereſore you are not a Man. 

This Argument is invalid by the Rules of Figures, 
becauſe it is of the firſt, and that the firſt Propoſitior, 
which is its Minor, is negative. But it ſuffices to ſay, 
that the Conc luſion is not contained in the firſt of theſe 
Propoſitions, and that the other Propoſition (I am a 
Mov) does not ſhew it to have been contained therein. 

or the Concluſion being negative, the Term Man is 
taken there univerſally, and therefore is not contained 
in the Term what I am; becauſe he that ſays ſo is not 
Men, but only ſome Man; as appears from his ſaying 
- LE barely 
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barely in the applicative Propoſition, I am a Man; 
where the Term Man is reſtrained to a particular ſig- 
nification, becauſe it is the Attribute of an affirma- 


tive Propoſition. Now the general is never contained 
in the Particular. | 
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CHAP. XI 
Of conjunctive Syllogiſms. 


— — — 


A LL thoſe Syllogiſms, whoſe Propoſitions are con- 
junctive, or compounded, are not conjuncti ve 


Syllogiſms; but thoſe whoſe Major is compounded in 


| „ 
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| the d:5junttive, and the copulative, 
| Of conditional Syllogiſms. 


conditional Propoſition, that contains the whole Con- 
Free 5 5 
If there be a God, we ought to love him: 
But there is a God ; : 
Therefore we ought to love him. 


The Major hath two Parts : The firſt is called the 


| quent, ue ougbt to love him. | 

| This Syllogiſm may be of two ſorts, becauſe from 

the ſame Major we may form two Conclufions. 
Ihe firſt is, when having affirmed the Conſequent 
in the Major, we affirm the Antecedent in the Minor, 


admit the Conſequent, | | 

If Matter cannot move of it ſelf, its firſt Motion muſi 
have been gi ven it by God: 

But Matter cannot mo ve of it ſelf ; 


There- 


EXEXEACEEXMETEFELEFELY 


| ſuch a manner that it includes the whole Concluſion. 
They may be reduced to three Kinds; the conditional, 


Conditional Syllogiſms are thoſe, whoſe Major is a 


Antecedent, If there be a God ; the ſecond the Conſe- 


according to this Rule: In admitting the Antecedent, we 


m 


+> dnt Shut rd nap 
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Therefore irs. firft Motion muſt have been gi ven it by God. 
The ſecond ſort is, when we take away the Conſe- 
_ take away the Antecedent, according to this 


Rule: In taking away the Conſequent, we take away the 


Antecedent. 3 
* If any of the Eleft periſh, God is deceived: 
But God is not deceived ; 
Therefore none of the Elef periſh. 
This is an Argument of St. Auſtin's : Horum ſi quiſ- 


quam p. rit, fallitur Deus; ſed nemo eorum perit, quia non 


fallitur Deus. N | 

Conditional Arguments are vicious in two Manners : 
The one is, when the Major is an unreaſonable Condi- 
tion, and whoſe Conſequence is contrary to the Rules; 
as if 1 concluded the general from the particular, ſay- 
_ F ve are deceived in any one thing, we are deceived 
in all. 


But this Falſeneſs in the Major of theſe Syllogiſms 


regards the Matter more than the Form. Thus they 
are conſidered as vicious in youn of Form only when 
an ill Concluſion is drawn from the Major, be that 


true or falſe, reaſonable or unreaſonable : Which is 
done in two Manners. 


The firſt, when the Antecedent is inferred from 


the Conſequent, as if we ſaid: 


If the Chineſe are Mahometans, they are Infidels : 
Now they are Infidels "2p | | 


Therefore they are Mahometans. 
The ſecond ſort of conditional Arguments, that are 


falſe, is, when from the Negation of the Antecedent 


we infer the Negation of the Conſequent, as in the 
lame Example. „ 
If the Chinefe are Mahometans, they are In fidels: 
Now they are not Mahometans; _ 
T berefore they are not Infidels. 7 
There are however ſome of theſe conditional Argu- 
ments, which ſeem guilty of this ſecond Fault, when 
indeed they are.very good ; becauſe there is an Exclu- 
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ſion underſtood in the Major, tho* not expreſſed, 


| 


k 
: 
: 
1 


Example: Cicero having publiſhed a Law againſt 
thoſe that ſhould buy Votes, and Murena being accu- 


Ted of having bought them; Cicero, who pleaded for 


him, juſtifies himſelf by this Argument from the Re- 
proach Cato caſt upon him of acting herein againſt his 
own Law: Etenim ſi largitionem fact am eſſe confiterer, 


idque refte faftum eſſe defenderem, facerem improbe, etiamſi 
alius legem tuliſſet; cum vero nihil commiſſum contra legen. 
eſſe defendam, quid eſt quod meam de fen ſionem latio legis 


impediat ? This Argument ſeems to be like that of a 


| Blaſphemer, who ſhould ſay in his own defence: If 


I denied that there is a God, I ſhould be a wicked Mreteb: 
But tło 1 blaſpbeme, yet I do not deny that there is a God; 
Therefore J am not a wicked Mreteb. Such an Argument 


would be good for nothing, becauſe there are other 
Crimes befides Atheiſm that make a Man wicked : 


But what makes that of Cicero good, tho' Ramus quoted 


3t as an Inſtance of falſe Reaſoning, is, that it includes 
in the Senſe an excluſive Particle, and that it ought to 
be reduced into theſe Terms: | . 
It would be then onſy that I might juſtly be rebroached 
with ating againſt my oun Law, if I confeſſed that 
Murena had bought Votes, and yet defended his ſo 
doing: | | 
Hut T affirm that he did not buy Votes; 
And conſequently I do nothing contrary to my own Lan, 
The ſame may be ſaid of this Reaſoning of Venn 
in Virgil, ſpeaking to Jupiter: ” 
Si fine pace tua, atque in vito numine, Troes 
Italiam petiere, luant peccata, neque illos 
Ju veris auxilio: FM tot rejponſa ſecuti, 
Que [uperi maneſque dabant : cur nunc tua quiſquam 
Heftere juſſa poteſt, aut car nova condere fata? 


For this Argument may be reduced to theſe Terms : 


If the Trojans came to Italy contrary to the Will of the 
Gods, they would be puniſhable : _ 
But they did not come contrary to the Will of the Gods ; 


© Therefore they are not puniſhable, Some: 
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Something therefore is to be ſupplied here; other- 
wiſe it would be like the following, which certainly 
is not concluſive. „„ 


If Judas enter'd into the Apoſileſhip without Vocation, be 
obig bt to have been rejefied by God: | 


. But be did not enter without Vocation ; 

Therefore he ought not to bave been rejected by God. 
But the Reaſon why that of Venus in Virgil is not vi- 
1 cious, is, that we are to conſider the Major as being 
excluſi ve in the Senſe ; as if ſhe had ſaid : 

a # Only then the Trojans would have been puniſhable, and 
if unworthy the Aſſiſtance of the Gods, if they had come 
£ into Italy contrary to their Will: | 

4 But they did not come contrary to their Will: 

9 | 

\t Therefore, Se. - x | 


r Or elſe we muſt ſay, which is the ſame thing, that 
we affirmative, ſi ſine pace tua, &c. does in the Senſe 
4 include this negative. — 
* If the Trojans came into Italy only by the Order of the 
in | Gods, it is not juſt in the Gods to deſert them: 

Now they came only by the Order of the Gods ; 
534 Therefore, &c. 


bat O disjundti ve Syllogiſmas. 


Disjunctive Syllogiſms we call thoſe, whoſe firſt Pro- 
poſition is disjunctive, that is to ſay, whoſe Parts are 
5 joined by vel, or, either, as this of Cicero: 
hs Thoſe that ſlew Cæſar are either Parricides, or Defenders 

of Liberty : 1 WR 
Now they are not Parricides ; 
Therefore they are Defenders of Liberty. | 
There are two ſorts of them : The firſt, when one 
0 Part is taken away to keep the other; as in that we 
juſt now cited ; or in this : | 
All wicked Men ought to be puniſhed either in this World, 


or the next : | | 
Now there are wicked Men that are not puniſhed in this 


World ; 
| Q Were- 


the 
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Therefore they will be puniſhed in the next, © 
There are ſometimes three Members in this ſort of 
Syllogiſms, and then two are taken away to keep one; 
as in this Argument of St. Auſtin, in his Book againſt 
Lying, cap. 8. Aut non eſt credendum bonis, aut credendum 
eft eis . credimus debere aliquando mentiri, aut non eff 
credendum bonos aliquando mentiri. Horum primum perni- 
cioſum ęſt 3 ſecundum ſtultum: Reſtat ergo ut nunquan 
nientiantur bon. | We 
The ſecond, but leſs natural ſort, is, when one of 
the Parts is taken away, to take away the other ; as 
AX we lad; © - 

St. Bernard bearing teftimony that God bad confirm'd by 

Miracles bis preaching up the Cruſade, vas either a 

Hlaint or an Impoſtor: 5 
No be was a Saint; 
Therefore be was not an Impoſtor. 


Thele disjunctive Syllogiſms are ſeldom falſe but 


through the Falſeneſs of the Major, wherein the Divi- 
ſion is not exact, leaving a Medium between the op- 


poſite Members; as if I ſaid: . 
Either we muſt obey Princes in what they eommand, con- 


trary to the Law of God, or we muſt riſe up againſt 


„ 
Now we? muſt not obey them in what is contrary to tbe 
Law of God ; 


Therefore we muſt riſe up againſt them, 
Or, Now we muſt not riſe ub againſt them; 

Therefore we muſt obey them in what is contrary to the 

Law of God. | 2 og 

Both Arguments are falſe, becauſe in this Disjunc- 
tion there is a Mediam, which was obſery'd by the 
Primitive Chriſtians, which is to ſuffer all things pa- 
tiently rather than to do any thing contrary to the Law 
of God, and yet without rifing up againſt the Princes 
that impoſed Hardſhips upon them. 

Theſe falſe Disjunctions are one of the moſt com- 
mon Sources of the falſe Reaſonings of Men. 


Of 


= 2 „ 


of copulative Hllagiſens. 5 : 4 | 


— — — — > 
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i 
: Theſe Syllogiſms are of one ſort only, which is N 
when we take a copulative denying Propoſition, where- 
„ of we afterwards eſtabliſh one Part to reje& the i 
r 1 | 
/ A Man cannot be at the ſame time the Servant of God, [ 
4 and a Slave to bis Money: — 
Now a co vetous Man is a Slave to his Money ; 4 
of Therefore be is not the Servant of God, | a 
1 For this kind of Syllogiſm does not neceſſarily con- p 


clude, when we take away one Part to eſtabliſh the 

y otber, as may be ſeen by this Argument drawn from | 
che ſame Propoſition: „ I OY 

A Man cannot be at the ſame time the Servant of God, 

and a Slave to his Money : + 97 OT I 

Now Prodigals are not Slaves to Money; | , | 

ut Therefore they are Servants of God. 


r | 02990992209 0050059 9264 
FF 
„I Of Hllogiſms, whoſe Concluſion is conditional, 


WE have ſhewn, that a perfect Syllogiſm cannot 
YY have leſs than three Propofitions : But this is 
the true only when we conclude abſolutely, and not when 

we do it only conditionally ; becauſe then the ſingle 
ne- conditional Propofition may include one of the Pre- 
the I miſſes beſides the Concluſion, and even both. 


EXAMPLE. 
aw 


ces If I would more that the Moon is an uneven Body, 
and not ſmooth like Glaſs, as Ariſtotle imagined, I can- 

m- not conclude it abſolutely in leſs than three Propofi- 
tions: | 5 | 

O 2 


Every 


5s L:0.G:kC:'.0r, whe 
Every Body that reflects Light from all Parts is une ven. 


Now the Moon reflects Light from all Parts 


Therefore the Moon is an uneven Body, : 


But have need only of two Propoſitions to con- 


clude it conditionally after this manner: 
Every Body that reflefts Light from all Parts is une ven: 


an uneven Body. 


Nay, I may include this Argument in one ſingle f 


Propoſition, thus: 


every Body that reſletts Light fr om all Parts is un- i 
even, and if the Moon reflects Light from all Parts, it. 
wut be confeſſed that it is not a ſmooth, but an une ven 


Body, 


Or by tying one of the Propoſitions by the cauſal Þ 


Particle becauſe, or ſince : As, 


If every true Friend ought to be ready to lay down bis 


Life for his Friend, | 
There are but few true Friends; 
| Since there are few that are Friends to ſuch a degree. 


This way of arguing is very common and very 
beautiful; and therefore we are not to imagine, that 


there is no Argument, unleſs we ſee three Propoſitions 
ſeparate, and ranged as they are in the School: For it 


is certain that that ſingle Propoſition comprehends this Þ 


entire Syllogiſm. 


Every true Friend ought to be ready to lay down his Life 


or bis Friends. | | 

No there are but few that are ready to lay down their 
_ Life for their Friends; | 

© Therefore there are but you true Friends, 8 
All the difference that there is between abſolute 


Syllogiſms, and thoſe whoſe Concluſion is included | 
with one of the Premiſſes in a conditional Propoſition, | 


is, that the firſt cannot be granted entire, unleſs we 


are agreed of what they try to perſwade us; whereas] 
in the latter we may grant all, and yet the Propounder Þ 


| ſhall have got no Advantages ; becauſe he is ſtill to 
755 | prove, 


Therefore if the Maon reflets Light from all Parts, it is 5 
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prove, that the Condition whereon the Conſequence 
granted to him depends, is true. 

And thus theſe Arguments are, - ſpeaking, 
no more than Preparations to an abſolute Concluſion: 
but then they are very 2 to that end, and it muſt 
be confeſſed, that theſe ways of Reaſoning are very 
uſual and very natural, and that they have this Ad- 
vantage, that being more remote from the Air of the 
School, they are the better received in the World. 

We may conclude after this manner in all the Fi- 
gures, and in all the Modes; and therefore there are 
no other Rules to be obſerved in ſo doing, than the 
Rules of the Figures themſelves. 
We are only to obſerve, that the conditional Con- 
dcluſion always including one of the Premiſſes befides 
the Concluſion, it is ſometimes the Major, and ſome- 
times the Minor. 95 8 
T bis will better appear by the Examples of ſeveral 
conditional Concluſions, which may be drawn from 
two general Maxims, the one affirmative, and the 
other negative; whether the affirmative be already 
proved or whether it be granted. _ 
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Every Senſation of Pain is a Thought, 


From whence we affirmatively conclude, 1 
I. Therefore if all Beaſts feel Pain, all Beaſts think. f 
Barbara. | f } 
2. Therefore if ſome Plant feels Pain, ſome Plant thinks. "8 
Dari. | #5 
3. Therefore if every Thought is an Af of the Mind, 1 
Every Senſation of Pain is an Act of the Mind. Barbara. 14 
4. Therefore if every Senſation of Pain is an Evil, «| 
Some Thought is an Evil, Darapti. ” 1 
5. Therefore if the Senſation of Pain is in the Hand which = 
is burnt, e N | g 13 
There is ſome Thought in the Hand which is burnt, 16 
| : Diſamis. "| 


0 3 Nega- 1 
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Negatively. 
6. Therefore if n 10 T hong br is in the Body, 
No Senſation of Pain is in the Body. Celarent. 

7. Therefore if no Beaſt thinks, | 
N o Beaſt bas Senſation of Pain. Cameſtres. 
| 8. Therefore if ſome Part of Man ton n0t think, 

Some Part of Man has not Senſation of Pain. Baroco. 
9. Therefore if no Motion of Matter is a T bought, 
No Senſation of Pain is a Motion of Matter. Ceſare, 
10. Therefore if no Senſation of Pain is agreeable, 
Some Thought is not agreeable. Felapton. 
21. Therefore fl ſome Senſation of Pain is not voluntary, 
Some T ought is not voluntary, Bocardo. 

We might draw ſome further conditional Conclu- 
ſions from this general Maxim, Every Senſation of Pain 
1 @ Thought ; but as they would not be very natural, 
chey do. not deſerve a Place here. 

thoſe which we have drawn, there are ſome 
that include the Minor befides the Concluſion ; name- 
ly, the 1, 2, 7, 8; and others the Major, viz. the 3, 
4, J 6, 9, 10, & II. 
We may in like manner obſerve the ſeveral ed 
tional Conc luſions that may be drawn from a general 
negative Propoſitive. Ate example, from this: 


5 No Matter thinks. 
1. T Le if every Soul of a Beaſt is Matter, 
of a Beaſt thizks. Celarent. 
2, ” art if ſome Part of Man is Matter, 
Some Hart of Man does nor think. Ferio. 
3. Tberefore if our Soul thinks, 
Dur Soul is not Matter. Ceſare. 
4. Therefore if ſome Part of Man thinks, 
' Same Part of Man is not Matter, Feſtino. 
5. 5 if every thing that is ſenſible of Pain 
 » thanks, 
No Matter is ſenſi ble of pain. Cameſtres. 


6. 1 bere- 
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6. Therefore if all Matter is a Subſtance,  . + 1 

Some Subſtance does not think, F elapton. | | þ: | 
7. Therefore if ſome Matter is Cauſe of ſeveral Effects | 

that ſeem exceeding wonderful, YL Yo 'Þ| | 
Every thing that is Cauſe of miraculous Effects does not 11 
think, Feriſon. 14 

Of theſe Conditionals only the fifth includes the 11 

Major beſides the Concluſion; all the reſt include the 117 
Minor. | | 1 ji 1 
The greateſt Uſe of this ſort of Arguments is to 
oblige the Perſon, to whom we would prove a thing, | 
to acknowledge firſt the Goodnels of a Ter Io | 
which he may grant without engaging himſelf any 1 
further yet, becauſe it is propoſed to him only condi- i 
tionally, and ſeparated from the material 'Truth, if 'S 
we may ſo ſay, of what it contains I; 
And by this we prepare him to receive more eaſily | il 
the abſolute Concluſion which we draw from it ; either | 
by putting the Antecedent to put the Conſequent, or 15 
by taking away the Conſequent to take away the An- 1 


tecedent. | | 
Thus a Perſon having confeſſed to me, that no Mat- 

ter thinks, I will conclude therefrom ; therefore if the 

Seul of Beaſts think, they muſt be diſtintt from Matter. 
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And as he will not be able to deny me this conditio 
nal Concluſion, I may draw therefrom either of theſe | | 
> two abſolute Conſequences, | | | ! 
5 Now the Soul of Beaſts does think; | | 1 
Therefore it is diſtindt from Matter. TY 1 
Or, on the contrary : HET 1 
Now the Soul of Beaſts is not diſtin} from Matten; 0 ; 
T berifore it does not think, FE 4 
By this it appears, that there muſt be 4 Propoſitions 'þ 
to finiſh this ſort of Arguments, and to enable them I" 
to eſtabliſh ſomething abſolutely ; and yet they f 
ought not to be put in the rank of thoſe Syllogiſms 1 
that are called compounded, becauſe theſe 4 Propo- 1h 
. ſttions ' 
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fitions contain nothing more in Senſe than theſe three 
Propoſitions of a common Syllogiſm. 
No Matter thinks : . 
Every Soul of a Beaſt is Matter; 
IT Therefore no Soul of a Beaſt does think, 
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Of Enthymemes 9 and of Enthymematic Fen- 
YE oo TS” ha 


WE have already ſaid, that an Enthymeme 1s a 


Syllogiſm perfect in the Mind, but imperfect in 
the Expreſſion ; becauſe ſome one of the Propoſitions 
is ſuppreſſed in it, as being too clear and too well 
known, and as being eaſily ſupplied by the Mind of 
thoſe to whom we ſpeak. This way of arguing is ſo 
common in Books and Converſation, that it is even 


extraordinary to expreſs all the Propoſitions, becauſe 


one of them is generally clear enough to be ſuppoſed ; 
and the Nature of the Mind of Man is to love rather 
to have ſomething left him to ſupply, than to have it 
imagined that there is a Neceſſity to inform him of 
every thing. TOS 

Thus ſuch a Suppreſſion tickles the Vanity of thoſe 
to whom we ſpeak, by referring our ſelves, as to ſome 
things, to their Capacities; and by ſhortening the 
Diſcourſe, it makes it more nervous and more lively. 
It is certain that if, for inſtance, of this Verſe of Ovid's 
Medea, which contains a very elegant Enthymeme, 


Fer vare fotui, perdere an poſſim rogas ? 1 
I was able to ſave you, do you think then I was not able 
to deftroy you? ER T 
the 
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ner: He that can ſave, can deſtroy: Now I was able to 
ſave you z therefore I was able to deſtroy yon; all the 
Beauty of it had been loſt : And the Reaſon is, that 
as one of the chief Beauties of a Diſcourſe is to be full 


of Senſe, and to give occaſion to the Mind to form a 


preſſion; ſo it is, on the contrary, one of its greateſF 
Faults to be empty of Senſe, and to contain but few 
Thoughts, which is almoſt unavoidable in Philoſophi- 
cal Syllogifms. For the Mind outſtripping the Tongue, 
| and one of the Propoſitions being en to make 


two be conceived; the Expreſſion of the ſecond be- 
comes uſeleſs, not containing any new Senſe. This 


mon Diſcourſe, becauſe, even without ſo much as re- 
flecting upon it, we avoid what is tedious, and ſtick 


ſelves underſtoock. 7 

Enthymemes then are the uſual Manner in which 
Men expreſs their Arguments, ſuppreſſing the Propo- 
fition which they think may eafily be ſupplied ; and 


this Propoſition is at one time the Major, at another 


the Minor, and ſometimes the Conclufion ; tho? then 
this is not properly called Enthymeme, the whole 
Argument being in a manner contained in the two 
* firſt Propoſitions. 2 855 5 
It alſo ſometimes happens, that we include the two 
Propoſitions of the Enthymeme in one fingle Propo- 
fition, which Ariſtotle therefore calls the Enthyme- 


matic Sentence, and of which he cites this Inſtance : : 


© Aveyaroy opyiv un quUacTTs FvnT%s dy. | 

O mortal Man, do not bear immortal Anger. 1 5 
The entire Argument would be: He that is mortal 
ought not to preſerve an immortal Anger, Now you are 


mortal; therefore, &c. And the perfect Enthymeme 


would be, You are mortal; let not your Hatred therefore 


be immortal, © 


the Poet had made a formal Argument after this man- 


more extenſive Thought than is contained in the Ex- 


is what makes ſuch Arguments ſo unuſual in com- 


to what is abſolutely neceffary for the making our 
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Of Sillgiſms ene more than three 


Yopoſitions. 


WV have already ſaid, that Syllogiſms compounded 
of more than three Propoſitions, are called ge- 
negally.Sorites. EN 1 
We may diſtinguiſh three ſorts of them. 1. The 
Gradations, of which it is not neceſſary to ſay any 
thing more than what we have already ſaid x them 
in the firſt Chapter of this third Part. I 
2. The Dilemma's, of which we ſhall treat in the 
following Chapter. V 
3. Thoſe which the Greeks called Epicheremmes, 
which contain the Proof either of ſome one of the two 
firſt Propoſitions, or of both, And of theſe we ſhall 
ſpeak in this Chapter. HEB 
As we are often obliged in Diſcourſe to ſuppreſs 
certain Propoſitions that are too evident; it It 18 
often neceflary, when we advance doubtful ones, to 
Join Proofs to them at the ſame time, to prevent the 
Impatience of thoſe to whom we {peak, who are ſome- 
times ſhock'd, when we-go about to perſuade them by 
Reaſons which they think falſe or doubtful : For tho' 
a Remedy be added in the end, yet it is dangerous to 
raiſe this Diſguſt in their Minds for ever ſo ſhort a 
time ; and therefore it is much better for the Proofs 
to follow theſe doubtful Propoſitions immediately, 
than to have them brought in ſeparate. Such a Sepa- 
ration does alſo produce another very troubleſome In- 
convenience, which 1s, that we are obliged to repeat 
the Propofition which we intend to prove. - 'Thus 
whereas the Method of the Schools is to propoſe the 
Argument by it ſelf, and afterwards to prove that Pro- 
Poſition which is liable to diſpute z that which . ne 
LAS SS 4#; r P OWe( 
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lowed in common Diſcourſe, is to pin to the doubtful 
Propoſition the Proofs that muſt eſtabliſh it. Which 
makes a kind of Argument conſiſting of ſeveratPropo=- 
ſitions ; for to the Major we join the Proofs of the Ma- 
jor, to the Minor the Proofs of the Minor, and then 
we conclude. 15 1 25 

Thus we may reduce the whole Oration for Milo 
to a compounded Argument, whoſe 10 is, that it 


is lawful to kill him who lies in wait to kill us. The 


Proofs of this Major are drawn from the Law of Na- 
ture, the Law of Nations, and from Examples. The 


Minor is, that Clodizs did lie in wait to kill Milo; and 
Co- 


the Proofs of the Minor are the Preparations of 'C 
dius, his Train, &c. The Concluſion 1s, that therefore 
it was lawful for Milo to kill him. beg 
Original Sin might be proved by the Miſeries of 
Children, according to the dialectic Method, after this 
manger... : „%% | 
Children cannot be miſerable but by way of Puniſh- 
ment for ſome Sin which they contract from their 
Birth: Now they are miſerable 5 therefore it is upon 
account of Original Sin. Afterwards we ſhould prove 
the Major and the Minor; the Major by this disjunc- 
tive Argument: The Myery of Children cannot pro- 
ceed but from one of theſe tour Cauſes : 1. From pre- 
ceding Sins committed in another Life. 2. From the 
Inability of God, who had not Power to protect them 


therefrom. 3. From the Injuſtice of God, who inflicts 


it upon them without a Cauſe. 4. From Original Sin. 
Now it is impious to ſay, that it proceeds from the 
three firſt Cauſes; it can therefore proceed only from 
the fourth, which is Original Sin. | Fa 

The Minor, that Children are miſerable, would be 
proved by numbering up their Miſeries. 1 „ 

But it is eaſy to ſee with how much greater Strength 
and Beauty St. Auſtin has propoſed this Proof of Ori- 
ginal Sin, by including it in an Argument compounded 
in this manner. 


« Confider 
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-* Confider the Multitude and Greatneſs of the Evils 
% which oppreſs Infants, and how full of Vanity, of 
-< 'Sufferings, of Illufions, of Frights, are the firſt 
* Years of their Life: Afterwards, when they are 
« grown up, and even begin to ſerve God, Error 
e e tempts them in order to ſeduce them, Labour and 
| « Pain tempts them to weaken them, Luſt tempts 
« them to inflame them, Sorrow tempts them to caſt 
« them down, Pride tempts them to lift them up : 
« And who can repreſent in a few Words the many 
« yarious Miſeries, which add to the Weight of the 
* Yoke of the Children of Adam? The Evidence of 
«-theſe Miſeries forced the Pagan Philoſophers, who 
« neither believed nor knew any thing of the Sin of 
*« our firſt Parent, to ſay, that we were born only to 
« ſuffer the Puniſhments we had deſerved for Crimes 
„ committed in a Life before this; and that thus our 
« Souls had been tied to corruptible Bodies by the 
* fame kind of Torment that ſome Tuſcan Ty- 
<«< rants inflicted upon thoſe whom living they faſten d 
«to dead Corples. But this Opinion, that Souls are 
joined to Bodies by way of Puniſhment for the pre- 
„ ceding Faults of another Life, is rejected by the 
* Apoftle. What then remains, but that the Cauſe 
« of theſe dreadful Evils muſt be either the Injuſtice 
or Inability of God, or the Puniſhment of the Ori- 
„ gjnal Sin of Man? But becauſe God is neither un- 
Ai juſt nor limited in his Power, nothing further re- 
« mains but that which you are unwilling to acknow- | 


„ ledge, but which nevertheleſs you muſt be forced for 


4 to own, that this heavy Yoke, which the Children ine. 

4 of Adam are forced to bear, from the Time that their a 
© Bodies are taken from their Mother's Womb, to the 
« Day that they return into the Womb of their com- 4 
« mon Mother, which is the Earth, wou'd not have | 
* been laid upon them, if they had not deſerved it by WM - 


« the Guilt they contract from their Origin. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Df Dilemma,. 


* 


Reaſoning, wherein after having divided a whole 
into its Parts, we conclude affirmatively or negatively 


of the whole what we had before concluded of each 


Part. 
I ſay, what we bad before concluded of each Part, and 
not that only which we had affirmed thereof. For it 
is not properly called Dilemma, but when what we ſay 
of each Part is ſupported by its particular Reaſon. 


For example; being to prove, that we cannot be 


happy in this World, it may be done by this Dilemma. 
We cannot live in this World without either giving our 
ſel ves up to our Paſſions, or combating them: | 

If we give our ſelves up to them, it is an unhappy Condi- 
tion, becauſe it is ſhameful ſo to do, and we can never 


be contented in it. | | 


If we combat them, that alſo is an unhappy Condition, be- 


eauſe nothing is more painful than this inward War, 
which we are continually obliged to carry on againſt our 
ſelves. _ 
There cannot therefore be in this Life any true Happineſs. 
If we would prove, that ſuch Biſhops as do not labour 
for the Salvation of the Souls committed to their charge, are 
inexcuſable in the ſight of God, we may do it by a Dilemma. 
Either they are fit for this Charge, or they are unfit 
E or it: | „„ 5 | 
If they are fit for it, they are inexcuſable for not labour 
ing in it: 2 5 
If they are unfit for it, they are inexcuſable for ba ving 
accepted of ſo important a Charge, without being able 
to acquit themſelves of it, 


A Dilemma may be defined to be a compounded 


And 


2 
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And conſequently, let which will be true, they are inexcu- 
fable in the ſight of God, if they do not labour for the 
Salvation of the Souls committed to their charge. 

But ſome Obſervations may be made upon this kind 
of Arguments. | 
 _ The firſt is, that we do not always expreſs all the 
Propofitions that are in them. For (for inſtance) the 
Dilemma laſt cited is included in theſe few Words in 
a Speech of St. Charles, at his entrance into one of his 
Provincial Councils: Si tanto muneri impares, cur tam 
ambitioſt? ſt pares, cur tam negligentes ? | 1 5 

Thus there are many things underſtood in that fa- 
mous Dilemma, whereby an antient Philoſupher proved 
that we ought not to concern our ſelves in the Affairs 
of the Republic. 2, 

If we all well, we ſhall offend Men; if ill, ue ſpall 

offend the Gods: Therefore we ought not to meddle 

- with them at al. . 

And again, in that whereby another proved, that it 
was the beſt way not to marry : If the Wife you take 
be handſome, ſhe will be the Cauſe of Jealouſy 5 if ugly, ſve 
vill give diſtaſte: Therefore it is better not to marry. 

For in both of theſe Dilemma's the Propoſition that 
ſhould contain the Partition is underſtood ; and this 
is what is 0 common, becauſe it is underſtood very 
eaſily, being ſufficiently ſhewn by the particular Pro- 


poſitions wherein each Part is diſcuſſed. _ 
And moreover, to the intent that the Concluſion 


may be included in the Premiſſes, we muſt throughout 
underſtand ſomething of general that may agree with 
the whole; as in the firſt: 85 
F we aft well, we ſhall offend Men; which occaſions Un- 
eaſmeſs : | 
If w_ ill, we ſhall offend the Gods; which alſo occa- 
ſions Uneaſineſs : 
Therefore it occaſions Uneaſineſs every way to meddle 
with the Affairs of the Republic. 


This 
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This Obſervation is of great uſe to the right judg- 
ing of the Strength of a Dilemma. For what makes 
this laſt, for example, not concluſive, is, that one can- 


not be uneaſy at offending Men, when we cannot avoid 
it but by offending God. 


The ſecond Obſervation is, that a Dilemma may be 


vicious chiefly in two reſpects. The one is, when the 
Disjunctive whereon it is built is defective, in not 
taking in all rhe Members of the whole that we 
divide. Feb: b | | | | 

Thus the Dilemma againſt Marriage is not conclu- 
five, becauſe there may be Women not ſo handſome 
as to give cauſe for jealouſy, nor ſo ugly as to give 


_ 34 ED 
t is for the ſame reaſon a very falſe Dilemma, which 


the antient Philoſophers produced againſt the Fear of 
Death. Either our Soul, {aid they, periſbes with the Body, 


and ſo ny no Senſation, we ſhall be incapable of Miſery; 
or if the Soul ſurvives the Body, it will be more bappy than 
it was in the Body ; therefore Death is not to be feared. 
For as Montagne very well oblerved, it was a great 
Blindneſs not to fee, that a third State may be con- 
ceived between thoſe two, which is, that the Soul 
ſubſiſting after the Body, may find it ſelf in a State 


of Miſery and Torment, which gives juſt Cauſe to be 


1 of Death, for fear of falling into this 
ate, 

The other Fault, that makes theſe Dilemma's un- 
concluſive, is, when the particular Concluſions of each 
Part are not neceſſary. Thus it is not neceſſary, that 
2 handſome Woman ſhould be the Cauſe of Jealouſy, 
ſince ſhe may be ſo La and ſo virtuous, as not to 
give the leaſt room for diſtruſting her Chaſtity. 


Neither is it neceſſary that an ugly Woman ſhould 


give diſguſt to her Husband, fince ſhe may have ſo 
many other advantageous Qualities both of Mind and 
of Virtue, as to be agreeable to him, 


The 
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- The third Obſervation is, that he who makes uſe 
of a Dilemma muſt take care that it is not capable of 
being turned upon himſelf. Thus Ariſtotle writes, 
that the very Dilemma uſed by the Philoſopher, to 
pore that it is better not to meddle in publick Af- 
Fairs, was returned upon him; for he was anfwered : 
If you govern according to the corrupt Rules of Men, you 
will pleaſe Men; | 
yon keep up to ſtritt Juſtice, you will pleaſe the Gods : 
T berefore you ought to concern your ſelf with them. 
- Yet this Return was not reaſonable : for it is not 


advantageous to pleaſe Men by offending God. 


Of Places, or of the Method of finding Argu- 
guments : how little uſeful this Method is. 


WIJTHAT the Rhetoricians and Logicians call 
V Places, loci argumentorum, are certain general 
Heads, to which may be referred all the Proofs that 
are made uſe of in the various Matters of Diſcourſe : 
and that Part of Logic, which they call Invention, is 
nothing elſe but what they teach of theſe Places. 
Ramus is very angry with Ariſtotle and the School 
Philoſophers, becauſe they treat of Places after having 
laid down the Rules of Argument; and he maintains 
againſt them, that they ſhould firſt have explained 
the Places, and what relates to Invention, before they 
proceeded to thoſe Rules. 
Ramus's Reafon is, that we ſhould be provided of 
the Matter before we think of the Manner we ſhall 
diſpoſe it in. Now the Explication of the Places 
teaches to find this Matter, whereas the Rules of Ar- 
guments can teach only the Diſpoſition of it, 


But 
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But this Reaſon is very weak; becauſe tho'it be 
neceflary that the Matter be found e'er we go about 
to diſpoſe it, yet it is not neceſſary to learn to find 
Matter before we have learn'd to diſpoſe it. For in 
order to learn to diſpoſe the Matter, it is ſufficient to 
have certain general Matters to ſerve for Examples; 
now Wit and common Senſe always provides well 
enough for that, without needing to borrow from any 
Art, or from any Method. It is therefore true, that 
we muſt have Matter, before we can apply the Rules 
of Arguments to it; but it is falſe, that it is neceſſary 
to find this Matter by the method of Places. 

On the contrary it might be ſaid, that as they pre- 
tend to teach by the Places the Art of finding Argu- 
ments and Syllogiſms, it is firſt neceſſary to know what 
an Argument and Syllogiſm is. But perhaps it might 
alſo be anſwered, that Nature of herſelf furniſhes us 
with a general knowledge of what an Argument is 
ſufficient to underſtand what is ſaid of it in ſpeaking 
Eo, TD . 

It is therefore a jeſt to be anxious about the Order 
wherein the Places ought to be treated of; ſince it 
ſeems to be a _—_ rotally indifferent. But perhaps 
it would be more uſeful to examine, whether it would 
not be better not to treat of them at all. 5 

We know that the Ancients made a great Myſtery 
of this Method, and that Cicero even prefers it to all 
the Dialectics as they were taught by the Stoics, be- 
caufe they did not treat of Places. Let us leave, 
1 he, all that Science which tells us nothing at all 
of the Art of finding out Arguments, and which is 
but too tedious in teaching us how to judge of them. 
am artem totam relinquamus que in excogitandis argumen- 
tis, muta nimium eſt, in judicandis nimium loquax. Quin- 
| tifian, and all the reſt of the Rhetoricians; Ariſtotle, 
and all the Philoſopers ſpeak of it in the ſame man- 
ner; ſo that one hardly knows how to diſſent 2 

| | Fr b their 
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their Opinion, if general Experience were not directly 
againſt it. 88 © 16 

We might . almoſt as many Witneſſes as 
there are Perſons that have paſſed thro' the uſual 
courle of Studies, and who have learnt of this ar- 


tificial Method of finding out Proofs all that is taught 
in the Schools. For is there ſo much as one of them 


that can ſay in his Conſcience, that whenever he was 
obliged to treat of any Subject, he had any recourſe 


to thoſe places, in order to find the Reaſons that were 
neceſſary to prove his Point? Enquire of all the Preach- 


ers and Counſellors in the World, of all the Mul- 


titudes that talk and write, and that always have 
Matter to ſpare; and I doubt whether ſo much as 


one Will be found, that ever thought of drawing an 


Argument, whom os ab effellu, ab adjunfis, to prove 


what he deſigned to demonſtrate, _ 
And tho' Quiniilian ſhews an eſteem for this Art, 


yet he cannot help confeſſing that we are not, when 


we handle any Subject, to run to knock at the Door 
at all theſe Places to fetch Arguments and Proofs. I 


lad quoque, ſays he, ſtudioſi eloquentie cogitant , non eſſe 


cum propoſita fuerit materia dicendi ſcrutanda ſingula & we- 


lut oftiatim pulſanda, ut ſciant an id probandum quod inten- 

dimus, forte reſpandeant. | | 
 *Tis true, all the Arguments we can bring upon 

any Subject may be referr'd to thoſe Heads, and to 


' thoſe general Terms, which they call Places; but it is 


not by their means that they are found. The nature, 


the attentive conſideration of the Subject, the know- 
ledge of divers Truths produces them, and afterwards 


Art refers them to certain kinds. So that we may 
with truth ſay of Places, what St. Auſtin ſays in gene- 


ral of the Precepts of Rhetoric: We find, ſays he, 
that the Rules of 


Eloquence are obſerved in the Dil- 
courſes of eloquent Perſons, tho' they do not think of 


them when they make ſuch Diſcourſes, nay perhaps do 


not know them, They practiſe theſe Rules 1 
| 1 they 
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they are eloquent; but they do not make uſe of them 
in order to be eloquent. Implevt quippe illa quia ſunt 
eloquentes, non adbibeut ut ſint eloquentes, | 
We walk by Nature, as the ſame Father obſerves 
in another Paſſage, and in walking we make certain 
regular Motions of the Body. But it wou'd be of no 
uſe. in order to learn to walk, to ſay, for inſtance, that 
we muſt ſend Spirits into certain Nerves, ftir certain 
Muſcles, make certain Motions in the Joints, ſet one 
Foot before the other, and reſt upon one while the 
other goes forwards. We may indeed form Rules by 
obſerving what Nature prompts us to do; but thoſe Ac- 
tions are never performed by means of ſuch Rules. 
Thus we handle all the Places in the moſt common 
diſcourſe, and can ſay nothing but what mult be agree- 
able to them; but we do not do ſo by reflecting for- 
mally upon thoſe artificial Rules, which muſt only 
deaden the, Fire of Wit, and hinder it from finding 
out the lively and natural Reafons which are the true 
Ornaments of all ſorts of Diſcourſes. 8 . 
Virgil, in the ninth Book of the Æneid, after having 
repreſented Eurialus ſurprized and ſurrounded by his 
Enemies, who were „ Teri to take Revenge upon 
him, for the Death of their Comrades, whom Niſus the 
Friend of Eurialus had ſlain, puts theſe moving paſ- 
ſionate Words into the Mouth of Ns. | 


Me me adſum, qui fect, in me convertite ferrum, 
O Rutuli ! mea fraus omnis; nibil iſte nec auſus, 
Nec potuit. Coelum hoc & ſidera conſcia teſtor. 
Tantum infelicem nimium dilexit amicum. | 


This, quoth Ramus, is an Argument a cauſa efficien- 
te; but one might ſafely ſwear, that when Virgil wrote 
theſe Verſes, he never dreamed of the Place of the ef- 
ficient Cauſe. He had never made them if he had 
ſaid to ſeek the thought in that manner: And to pro- 
duce ſuch noble and ſuch bold Verſes, he muſt not 
only have forgot thoſe Rules, if he knew them at 50 

| 8 | | ur 
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dance of 1 
in juſt and ſolid Thoughts, than this pernicious Fertility 
of common ones. The Mind grows accuſtomed to this 
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the Paſſion which he repreſente | 
And indeed the little uſe the World has made of 


this Method of Places for ſo many Ages that it has 
been found out, and taught in the Schools, is an evi- 


dent Proof that it is not-very uſeful. But even tho' 
Men had applied themſelves with the utmoſt diligence 


to reap all the Fruit from them that it were poſlible 


to do, we do not ſee how they cou'd ariſe thereby to- 
any thing truly uſeful and valuable. For all that 
can be pretended to by this Method, is to find out in 
every Subject divers general, common and remote 
Thoughts, as the Lulliſts do by means of their Tables. 
Now to 3 this kind of abundance, is ſo far from 
being uſeful, that nothing is more prejudicial to the 
Judgment. . 5 
— choaks up good Seeds more than the abun- 
Herbs ; nothing makes a Wit more barren 


facility, and therefore does not exert itſelf to find the 


natural, an" and proper Reaſons, which never 


appear, but from the attentive confideration of the 
Su _ . | | Tee” 
eople ought to conſider, that the abundance ſought 
for by means of theſe Places, is a very ſmall advan- 
tage : This 1s not what is moſt uſually wanting. It 
1s much more common to be in the extream of excels, 
than in that of ſcarcity ; and Diſcourſes are generally 


too much crowded with Matter. Therefore to form 


Men in a judicious and ſolid Eloquence, it would be 


much better to teach them to be ſilent than to ſpeak, 
that is to ſay, to ſuppreſs and cut away their mean, 
common and falſe 'Thoughts, than to produce, as they 


do, a confuſed Heap of good and ill Arguments, with 
which they fill their Books and Diſcourles. 
And as the uſe of Places can be but very little ſer- 


viceable in finding out ſuch Thoughts, we may ſafely 


ſay, 


but muſt in a manner have _— himſelf, to put on 
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ſay, that if it may be worth while to know what is ſaid 


of them, becauſe ſo many great Men have ſpoke of 


them, that they have made a ſort of a neceſſity not 
to be ignorant of ſo common a thing; it is of much 


more importance to be firmly perſuaded, that nothing 


can be more ridiculous than to make uſe of them in 
order to diſcourſe of every thing blindly, as the Lul- 
lifts do by means of their general Attributes, which 
are a ſort of Places ; and that this ſilly Capacity of 
ſpeaking to every Point, and of finding a Reaſon for 
any Matter, of which ſome People are ſo very vain, 
is ſuch a poor Character of Wit, as is even far be- 
neath direct Folly. 5300 
Wherefore all the advantage to be drawn from theſe 


Topicks, is at moſt to have a general Tincture of 


them, that may perhaps help us a little to view the 
Matter we handle by more Parts and Faces, without 
our having any expreſs recourſe to them. 


S , e &. E. E. G 
CHAP. XVIII. 


Diviſion of Topics into thoſe of Grammar ; 
of Logic, and of Metaphyſics. 


F* Hole who have treated of Topics have divided 


them in different manners. That which was fol- 


lowed by Cicero in his Books of Invention, and in the 
twenty fl Book of the Orator; and by Quintilian in 
the fifth Book of his Inſtitutions, is leſs Merhodical ; 
þut then it is more proper for the Bar, to whoſe uſe 
they particularly deſigned it; that of Ramus is too 

much perplexed with Subdiviſions. 
We have here made uſe of one which ſeems very 
convenient, of a very ſolid and very judicious German 
Philoſopher named Claubergius, whoſe Logic came to 
my 


— — 
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my Hands, after this was already begun to be prin- 
ge are drawn either from Grammar, or from 

Logic, or from Metaphyſics. f 
8 Topics of Grammar, 

Topics of Grammar are Etymology, and Words de- 


. rived from the ſame Root, which are called in Latin | 


conjugata, and in Greek Tepwupa. 2 S 
e argue by Etymology, when we ſay, for Exam- 

ple, that many Perſons in the World never divert 
themſelves properly ſpeaking, becauſe to divert ones- 
felf, is to reſt from ſerious Occupations, and they ne- 
ver employ themſelves ſeriouſly. Re LAOS BY 

Words derived from the ſame Root, do alſo help us 
to find out Thoughts. 5 | 
Homo ſum, bumani nil a me alienum puto. 

Mortal: urgemur ab hoſte, mortales. . 

Quid tam dignum miſericordia quam miſer? Quid tam 
indiguum miſericordia quam ſuperbus miſer ? What more 


_ deſerves our Pity than a poor Man? And what leſs de- 


ſer ves our Pity than a poor Man that is proud? 
Topics of Logic. 

The Topics of Logic are the univerſal Terms, Ge- 
nus, Species, Difference, Proper, Accident, Definition, 
Diviſion: And as all theſe Points have been explained 

before, it is not neceſſary to handle them further 
here. 

We gp only obſerve, that uſually there are joined 
to theſe Topics certain Maxims, which it is good to 
know, not becauſe they are very uſeful, but becauſe 
they are common: We have already quoted ſome of 


them, under other Terms; but it may not be unne- 


| ops fr know them under the uſual Terms. 
I. That which is affirmed or denied of the Genus, 
1s affirmed or denied of the Species. That which 


ee $ 
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agrees with all Men, agrees with Great Men: But they can- 
not pretend to the advantages, which are above Humanity. 

2. To deſtroy the Genus is alſo to deſtroy the Spe- 
cies. He that does not judge at all, does not judge amiſs ; 
be that never ſpeaks at all, does never ſpeak indiſcreetly, 

3. To deſtroy all the Species, is alſo to deſtroy 
the Genus. The Forms that are called ſubſtantial Forms, 
(except the reaſonable Soul) are neither Body nor Spirit 5 
therefore they are not Subſtances, | 

4. If we can affirm or deny of any thing the total 
Difference, we may affirm or deny its Species. Ex- 
tenſion does not agree with Thought ; therefore it is not Mat- 
Fer, | | _ | 
5, If we can affirm or deny of any thing the Pro- 
priety, we may affirm or deny of it the Species. It he- 
ing impoſſible to figure to ourſelces the half of a Thought, 
or a round or ſquare Thought, it is impoſſible it ſhould be a 
| 4 We affirm or deny the thing defined, when we af- 


firm or deny the Definition. There are but few juſt 


Perſons, becauſe there are but few that have a firm and con- 
ſtant Will to reſtore to every Man that which is his due. 
Topics of Metaphyſics, = 
The Topics of Metaphyſics are certain general 
Terms agreeing with all Beings, whereunto many 


Arguments are referred, as the Cauſes, the Effects, 


the Whole, the Parts, the oppoſite Terms. What is 
of moſt uſe in them is, to know {ome general Divi- 
ſions of them, and principally of the Cauſes. 
The Definitions given in the Schools to Cauſes in 
general, by ſaying, that a Cauſe is that which produces an 


Effect, or that by which a Thing is, are ſo ſlovenly ; and 


It is ſo difficult to fee how they ſuit with all the Ge- 
nus of Cauſe, that they had even as good have left 
this Word among the nuwbe: of thoſe that they do 
not define at all; the luca we have of it, being as 
clear as theſe Definitions, 1 
ut 


— ; — ee a 
l „ 


But the diviſton of Cauſes into four ſorts, which 


are the final, the efficient, the material, and the for- 
mal Cauſes, is ſo famous, that it is neceſſary to knowit. 


THE FINAL CAvuSsE is the End for which a 


Thing is. 
There are principal Ends, which are thoſe that are 
e in view; and acceſſory Ends, which are 
ooked upon only by the way. | 


inis cujus gratia. Thus, Health is the end of Phyſic, 
becauſe it is its aim to procure it. 
I be Perſon for whom we labour, is called finis cui; 
Man is the end of Phyſic in this manner, becauſe to 
him it is that it's deſigned to bring Health. 


Nothing is more common than to draw Arguments 


from the end, or to ſhew that a thing is imperfect; 
as that a Diſcourſe is ill compos'd, when it is not pro- 

er to perſuaſion; or to ſhew that it is probable a 
Man has done, or will do ſome Action, becauſe it is 
conformable to the End he is uſed to propoſe to him- 


ſelf; from whence came that famous Saying of a Ro- 


man Judge, that it was always neceſſary to examine 
firſt, cui bono, that is to ſay, what Intereſt a Man 
ſhould have in doing a thing, becauſe Men generally 
act upon Intereſt ; or to ſhew on the contrary, that a 
Man is not to be ſuſpected of having done an Action, 
becauſe it appears to be contrary to his End. 

There are ſeveral other ways of arguing by the 
End, which good Senſe will teach better than a thou- 
ſand Precepts: Which alſo may be ſaid of all the 
other Topics, BE 
Tux 1 CA us E is, that which pro- 
duces another thing. Arguments are drawn from this, 
by ſhewing that an Effect is not, becauſe it had not 
a ſufficient Cauſe; or that it is or will be, by ſhew- 
ing that all its Cauſes ſubſiſt. If theſe Cauſes are ne- 
ceſſary, the Argument is neceſſary; if they are free and 
contingent, it is no more than probable. BY 

ere 


That which we aim at doing or obtaining, is called 


ad wtf mt 


J 


There are divers ſorts of the efficient Cauſe, whoſe 
Names it may be of uſe to know. | 
God creating Adam was his total Cauſe 3 becauſe no- 
thing concurred with him in doing it; but the Fa- 


ther and Mother are each but partial Cauſes of their 


Child, becauſe they ſtand in need of each other. 
The Sun is a proper Cauſe of Light ; but he is only 
the accidental Cauſe of the Death of a Man whom his 


Heat ſhould kill; becauſe the Man muſt be of a 


weak Conſtitution, | 
The Father is next Cauſe of his Son. 

The Grand-father is but the remote Cauſe of him. 

The Mother is a productive Cauſe. 
The Nurſe is only a preſerving Cauſe. Fe 
The Father is a uni vocal Cauſe, with reſpect of his 
'Children, becauſe they are like him in Nature, | 


God is only an equivocal! Cauſe, with reſpect of 


Creatures, becauſe they are not of the Nature of 
TE ORE = 125 


A Workman is the principal Cauſe of his Work; his 


Inſtruments are only the inſtrumental Cauſe of it. 


The Air that goes into an Organ is a univerſal Cauſe 


of the Harmony of the Organ. 
The particular Diſpoſition of cach Pipe, and he 


that plays on them, are the particular Cauſes of it that 


determines the univerſal. 
The Sun is a natural Cauſe. | 
Man, an intellectual Cauſe, with relation to what he 
does with Judgment. | 
The Fire that burns the Wood is a »eceſſary Cauſe, 
A Man that walks is a free Cauſe, 3 
The Sun illuminating a Room is the proper Cauſe of 
1s Light ; the Aperture of the Windows is only a 
Thing, or Condition, without which the Effect would 
not be, conditio ſine qua non. 22 
The Fire burning a Houſe is the phyſical Cauſe of 
8 Burning z the Man that ſet it on Fire is the moral 
9 9 
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To the efficient Cauſe is alſo referred the exemplary 
Cauſe, which is the Model that we propoſe to our 
{elves when we make any Work : As : 4: odel of a 
Building, by which an Architect, raiſes his Struc- 
ture, or generally that which is the Cauſe of the ob- 


_ zeQtive Being of our Idea, or of any other Image what- 


ſoever ; as Lows XIV is the exemplary Cauſe of his 
Tus MATERIAL CAusz is that whereof 


Things are formed, as Gold is the Matter of a Golden 


Cup; that which does or does not agree with the Mat- 


* does or does not agree with the Things made 
e, | I 9 
The For M is that which makes a Thing that 


Thing, and diſtinguiſhes it from others, whether it 
is a Being really diſtinct from Matter, according to 
the School Opinion, or whether, it be only the Diſpo- 


ſition of the Parts. It is by the Knowledge of this 


Form that we are to explain the Proprieties of it. 

There are as many different Effects as there are 
Cauſes, thoſe Words being reciprocal. The uſual 
manner of fetching e them is to ſhew, 
that if the Effect. is, the Cauſe 1s, ſince nothing can 
be without a Cauſe. We alſo prove, that a Cauſe is 
good or bad, when its Effects are good or bad: Which 
is not always true of accidental Cauſes. 


We have ſaid enough of the Whole and of the 
Parts in the Chapter of Diviſion; and therefore it is 


not necefſary to add any thing here concerning it. 


They make four ſorts of oppoſite Terms : 
The Relatives:; as Father, Son; Maſter, Servant. 
The Contraries; as cold, hot; well, and ſick. 
The Privative; as Life, Death; Sight, Blindneſs; 


Hearing, Deafneſs; Knowledge, 1 
| 1 


The Contradictories, which conſiſt in a Term, and 
in the ſimple Negation of that Term, to ſee, not to 
ſee. The difference between theſe two laſt ſorts of 


' Oppoſites, is, that the privative Terms include the 


Negation 
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Negation of a Form in a Subject capable of it; where- 
as the Negatives do not denote that Capacity. For 
which Reaſon we never ſay a Stone is blind or dead, 
becauſe it is not capable either of Life or Sight. : 

As theſe Terms are oppoſite, we make uſe of one 
to deny the other. The Contradictory Terms have 
this of proper, that in rejecting one we eſtabliſh the 
other. 
There are divers ſorts of Compariſons : For we 
-compare Fang either equal or unequal ; or ſimilar or 
diſſimilar. e prove, that that which does or does 
not agree with an equal or ſumilar thing, does or does 
not agree with another thing to which it is equal or 
ſimilar. 1 333 OE 

In unequal things we prove negatively, that if that 
which is more probable is not, that which is leſs pro- 
bable much more certainly is not : Or affirmatively, 
that if that which is leſs probable is, that which is 
more probable is alſo. We generally make uſe of 
the Differences or Diſſimilitudes, to ruin what others 
would build upon Similitudes ; as the Argument taken 
from a Decree is deſtroyed by ſhewing that it was 
given in another Caſe. | 

This, in groſs, is a part of what is faid upon To- 
picks. There are ſome things that it is more uſeful 
not to know at all than to know them in this man- 
ner. Thoſe that defire more may find it in the Au- 
thors that have handled this Subject with more care: 
Yet we cannot defire any one to go to look for it in 
Ariſtotle's Topicks, becauſe they are Books writ with 
ſtrange Confuſion, But there is ſomething very good 
upon this Matter in the firſt. Book of his Rhetorick, 
Wherein he reaches divers manners of ſhewing that a 
| thing 1s uſeful, agreeable, greater, leſs. But it is 
certain none will ever arrive, by this way, at any 


| Knowledge very ſolid. ; 


CHAP 
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Of :the ſeveral manners of wrong Reaſoning. 
= -ohich are called Sophiſms. NE 


* 


H' to one that knows the Rules of good Ar- 
if = guments it is not difficult to ſee through ſuch as 
are bad, yet as Examples to be avoided, do often 
leave a ſtronger Impreſſion .upon the Mind than Ex- 
amples to be imitated, it- will not be unneceſſary to 
repreſent the chief Springs of bad Reaſonings, which - 
are called Sopbiſms, or Paralogiſms 5 becauſe this will F 


enable us to avoid them with much more eaſe. 1 
I ſhall reduce them but to ſeven or eight. There f. 
being ſome ſo groſs as not to deſerve notice. | Ne 
3 f . 
To pro ve another Point than that which is in diſpute. - he 


This Sophiſm is called by Ariſtotle Ignoratio elenchi; m. 
that is to ſay, the Ignorance of what ought to be it 
roved againſt an Adverſary. This is a very common it 
Vice in the Diſputes between Men. They argue with ® 
Heat, and often do not ſo much as underſtand each ph 
other; Paſſion or Falſeneſs makes them attribute to im 
their Adverſary Things quite remote from his Senti- the 
ments, that they may combat him with the greater tha 
Advantage; or elſe they impute to him the Conſe- and 
| quences which they imagine may be drawn from his of! 
Doctrine, though he diſowns and denies them. All | not 
this may be referred to this firſt kindof Sophiſm,which the 
every ſincere and honeſt Man ought to avoid above all | gran 
things. > | | 
3 to be wiſh'd, that Ariſtotle, who has taken Þ ang 


care to give us notice of this Fault, had taken as much 
1 care 
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care to avoid it. For, to be free, he has confuted ſe- 
veral of the ancient Philoſophers only by citing their 
Opinious unſincerely. He confutes Parmenides and 
Meliſſus, for having admitted but one ſingle Principle 
of all things, as if they had thereby underſtood the 


Principle of which they conſiſt; whereas they meant 
the only and ſingle Principle, whereto all things owe 


their Beginning, which is God. b | 

He accuſes all the Ancients for not having owned 
P:ivation to be one of the Principles of natural things, 
and calls them coarſe and dull upon that account. But 
who is there that does not perceive that what he re- 
preſents to us as a mighty Myſtery, till then unknown, 
could never be unknown to any Mortal? Since it is 
impoſſible not to ſee that the Matter whereof we make 
a Table muſt have the Privation of the Form of a 
Table; that is to ſay, muſt not be a Table be- 


fore it is made a Table. It is true, thoſe Ancients 


never took it in their Heads to apply this Know- 
ledge to explain the Principles of natural things, be- 


cauſe indeed nothing is leſs capable of doing it; it 
being very plain, that we do not know how a Clock is 
made the better for knowing that the Matter of which 
it is made, muſt needs have not been a Clock before 
it was made a Clock. | 


It is therefore unjuſt in Ariſtotle to deride the ancient 


Philoſophers for being ignorant of a thing which it is 
impoſſible to be ignorant of; and for not having in 


the Explication of Nature made uſe of a Principle 
that can explain nothing at all; and it is an Illuſion 


and a Sophiſm to bring into the World this Principle 
of Privation as an extraordinary Secret, ſince it is 
not what we are in queſt of when we try to find out 


the Principles of Nature. We always take it for- 


| panes, that a thing was not before it was made. 


ut we want to know by what Principles it was made, 


and what Cauſe produced it. 


Eq Neither 
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Neither did ever any Man hear of a Statuary (for 
Example) that in order to teach a Tyro the way how 
to make a Statue, laid down to him, as his firſt In- 
ſtruction, this Leſſon, by which Ariftotle would have 
us begin the Explication of all the Works of Nature. 
My Child, the firſt thing you ought to learn is, that 
in order to make a Statue you muſt chuſe a Piece of 


Marble which is not already the Statue that you in- 


tend to make. 
i 8 
To ſuppoſe for true the thing in diſpute. 
This is what Ariſtotle calls Petitio principii, or begging 
the Queſtion, which appears plainly enough to be di- 
rectly contrary to true Reaſon ; fince in all Argu- 
ments that which ſerves as the Proof ought to be 


more clear and better known than the thing to be 
proved. 3 


„ „„ „ s 


Let Galileo accuſes him, and with Juſtice, of havin 


nimielt fallen into the ſame Fault, when he woul 


prove b the followin Argument, that the Earth is 
in the ente: oC tha * Fowl þ : 


ea WE „ee wy wile 


The Nature of heary things is to tend to the Center of 
the World, and of light things to fly off from it. 

- Now Experience ſbeus us that heavy things tend to the 
Center of the Earth, and the light things fly off from it; 
Therefore the Center of the Earth is the ſame with the 
Center of the World. 

It is viſible, that there is in the Major of this Ar- 
gument a manifeſt begging of the Quelti . For tho' 
we indeed ſee that heavy things tend to the Center 
of the Earth, yet where did Ariſtotle learn that they 
tend to the Center of the World, unleſs he ſuppoſes, 
that the Center of the Earth is the ſame with the 
Center of the World: Which is the very Conlcuſion 
that he would prove by this Argument. 

Thoſe Arguments too are mere beggings of the 


Queſtion, that are made uſe of to prove a certain 
. 7 fantaſtical 


fantaſtical-kind of Subſtances, which are called in the 
School, ſubſtantial Forms, which they pretend are cor- 
poreal, though not Bodies,. which is no very eaſy 
thing to comprehend. If there were no ſubſtantial 
Forms, ſay they, there would be no Generation: 
Now there is Generation in the World ; therefore 
there are ſubſtantial Forms. . o 
If we do but obſerve the equivoque of the Word 
Generation, we ſhall ſee that this Argument is nothing 
but a begging of the Queſtion. For it by theWord Ge- 
neration, they mean the natural Production of a new 


Whole in Nature, as the Production of a Hen that is 


formed in an Egg, they have reaſon to ſay that there are 
Generations in that Senſe: But they cannot therefore 
conclude, that there are ſubſtantial Forms, ſince the 
bare diſpoſing of the Parts by Nature may produce 


thoſe new Wholes, and thoſe new natural Beings. 


But if by the Word Generation they underſtand, as 
uſually they do, the Production of a new Subſtance- 


which was not before, namely, that ſubſtantial Form, 


they a. the very thing that is controverted : It 
being evident, that whoever denies ſubſtantial Forms, 
cannot grant that Nature produces ſubſtantial Forms.. 


And he muſt be ſo far from being convinced that 
there are ſuch by this Argument, that he muſt rather 


draw from it a Concluſion directly contrary in this 
manner: If there were ſubſtantial Forms, Nature 
could produce Subſtances that were not before: 


Now Nature cannot produce new Subſtances, fincc 


that would be a ſort of Creation ; and conſequently 


there are no ſubſtantial Forms. 


Here follows another of the ſame juſtneſs: If there 
were no ſubſtantial Forms, ſay. they again, natural 
Beings would not be Wholes, which they call per ſe, 
totum per ſe 5 but Beings by Accident: Now they are 
Wholes per ſe; therefore there are ſubſtantial Forms. 

We muſt again defire the Gentlemen that make 
ule of this Argument to * to explain what they 


* underſtand 
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underſtand by a whole per ſe, rotum per ſe. For if they 


underſtand it, as they certainly do, a Being compoſed 
of Matter and of Form, it is plainly a begging the 
Queſtion, ſince it is the very ſame thing as if they ſaid : 
If there were no ſubſtantial Forms, the natural Beings 
would not be compos'd of Matter and of ſubſtantial 
Forms. . Now they are compoſed of Matter and of 
ſubſtantial Forms: Therefore there are ſubſtantial 
Forms. If they mean any thing elſe, let them tell us, 
and we ſhall fee that they prove nothing at all. | 
We have thus ſtopt a little by the way, to ſhew the 
Weakneſs of the Arguments whereon they eſtabliſh in 
the School this kind of Subſtances, which are not diſ- 
coverable either by the Senſes or by the Mind, and of 
which we know no more than that they are called 


ſubſtantial Forms; becauſe thofe that defend them 


may do it with a very good deſign, yet the Foundations 
they build upon, and the Ideas they give of theſe 


Forms, do darken and confound ſome very ſolid and | 


convincing Proofs of the Immortality of the Soul, 
which are drawn from the Diſtinction between Bodies 


and Spirits, and from the Impoſſibility that there is, 


that a Subſtance, which is not Matter, ſhould periſh 
by the Changes that happen in Matter. For by means 
of theſe ſubſtantial Forms, rhey unwittingly furniſh 
Sceptics with Examples of Subſtances that periſh 
without being properly material, and to the effect of 
which they aſcribe in Animals a vaſt number of 
Thoughts, that is to ſay, Actions 2 ſpiritual. 
For which reaſon it is of ſervice to Religion, and to 
the conviction of Atheiſts and Unbelievers, to deſpoil 
them of this Reply, by proving that nothing ever was 
more weakly grounded than theſe periſhable Forms, 
which they call ſubſtantial Forms. 

To this kind of Sophiſm may alſo be referred the 


Proofs drawn from Principles different from thoſe in | 


queſtion ; but which are known to be no leſs conteſted 
by the Adverſary. For inſtance, the following are two 


Dogma's 


"3 - 


find nothing of it in Scripture ; fince this Proof would 
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Dozma's equally certain among the Catholics : The 
one, that all the Points of Faith cannot be proved by 
Scripture alone: The other, that it is a Point of | | 
Faith, that Children are capable of Baptiſm. It would 1 
therefore be but a poor Argument in an Anabaptiſt, to- 
prove againſt a Catholic, that they are in the wrong 
in thinking Children capable of Baptiſm, becauſe we 


take it for granted, that nothing is to be believed as a 
Point of Faith, but what is to be found in Scripture: 
Which is denied by the Catholics. "| 
Laſtly, To this Sophiſm may be referred all the Ar- 
guments that prove one unknown thing by another as 
much or more unknown, or one uncertain thing by 
another as much or more uncertain.. 


PD tabe for the Cauſe that which is not the Cauſe, - 
This Sophiſm is called, uon cauſa pro cauſa. 
It is very common among Men, and they are apt to 
fall into it in ſeveral Minners. One is by a real Igno- 
rance of the true Cauſes of Things. Thus the Philo- 
fophers have aſcribed a thouſand Effects to the Fear 
of a Vacuum, which Effects have in this Age been 
proved demonſtratively, and by very ingenious Expe- 
riments, to have been cauſed only by the Weight of 
the Air, as may be ſeen in the excellent Treatife of 
M. Pa/cal lately publiſhed. The ſame Philoſophers 
uſually teach, that Veſſels full of Water do break in 
Froſt, becauſe the Water grows cloſer, and fo leaves a 
Vacuum, which Nature cannot ſuffer; And: yet it has 
fince been found, that they break only becauſe the 
Water being frozen, does on the contrary take up more 
room an Coos it was frozen; which is alſo th | 
Cauſe why Ice ſwims npon the Water. h 
we may impute it to the ſame Sophiſm, when re- 
mote Cauſes, and which prove nothing, are alledged | 
to prove things either ſufficiently clear of-themſelyes,. | 
— = 
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| or falſe, or at leaſt doubtful. As when Ariſtotle would 


prove that the World is perfect by this Reaſon : The 


becauſe it bath three Dimenſions : The three Dimen ſions are 
perfeft, becauſe three are all: (quia tria ſunt omnia) And 
#bree are all, becauſe we do not make uſe of the Word All 
when there is but one or two things, but only when there are 
three. By this Reaſon he might prove, that the leaſt 
Atom is as perfect as the World, becauſe it has three 


from proving the World to be perfect, that on the 
contrary every Body, quaſi Body, is eſſentially imper- 
fect, and the Perfection of the World conſiſts chicfly 
in its containing Creatures that are not corporeal. 
The ſame Philoſopher proves, that there are three 
ſimple Motions, becauſe there are three Dimenſions. The 
perceived. | 
He alſo proves, that the Heavens are unalterable 


that there is nothing contrary to the circular Motion, 
But, 1. We cannot find what the Controverſy of Mo- 
tion has to do with the Corruption or Alteration of a 


ther circular Motion from Weſt to Eaſt. - 


is the fooliſh Vanity that makes us be afhamed to 
acknowledge our Ignorance. For hence it is, that we 
rather chuſe to form to our ſelves imaginary Cauſes ct 
the things which we are deſired to account for, than 
to confefs that we do not know their Cauſes ; and the 


manner in which we avoid this Confeſſion of our Ig- 
norance is humorous enough. When we ſee an Effect 
whoſe Cauſe is unknown us, we preſently imagine we 
have hit upon it, when we have joined to this Effect 
a general Word of Virtue or of Faculty, which forms in 
the Mind no other Idea, but that this Effet Tos 15 

| | | aule 


orld is perfect, becauſe it contains Bodies : a Pody is perfet, 


Dunenfions as well as the World. But this is fo far 


Conſequence from one to the other is not very eafily 


and incorruptible, becauſe they move ee $94 


Body. 2. We are leſs able to find why the circular 
Motion from Eaſt to Weſt may not be contrary to ano- 


The other Cauſe, that leads Men inte this Sophiſm, 
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Effects, which is, that there is in the Arteries a pul- 
in Sena, a purgative Virtue ; and in Poppies, a ſopo- 
any Cbineſe whatſoever might with full as much eaſe 
have ſtopt the Admiration which his Countrymen were 


in at our Clocks, when firſt they were carried thither. 
from Europe. For he need only have ſaid, that he per- 


that there was in that Machine an indicative Virtue, 
which ſhews the Hours upon the Plate; and a ſanorific 


pathy, Antipathy, occult Qualities. - But they would 


that. makes Iron weve towards that rather than to- 
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Cauſe or other, which we might have reſted ſatisfied 
in before we had thought of that Word. There is 

no one, for example, but what knows that his Arte- 
ries beat; that Iron, being ſet near the Loadſtone,, ' |; 
jumps to it; that Sena purges, and Poppies lay to 
ſleep. Thoſe who do not make profeſſion of Learning, 
and who are not aſhamed of their Ignorance, can free- 

ly own, that indeed they ſee theſe Effects, but that 
they cannot tell the Cauſe of them; whereas a Man 
of Learning, who would bluſh to canfeſs ſo much, 
evades it in another manner, and pretends that he, 
for his part, has found out the true Cauſe of theſe 


1 
a — 8 


fifick Virtue; in the Loadſtone, a Magnetic Virtue; 


rific Virtue. Very commodiouſly accounted for Land 


fectly well knew the Reaſon of what others thought 
fo miraculous, and that the whole of the Matter was, 


Virtue, which makes them ſound : By this he might 
have been as learned in the Knowledge of Clocks, as 
theſe Philoſophers are in the Knowledge of the beat- 
ing of the Arteries, and of the Proprieties of the Load- 
ſtone, of Sena, and of Poppies. _ 

There are ſeveral other Words that help to make 
Men learned without much pains 3 ſuch as are Sym- 


rever be miſtaken in all this, if they contented them- 
ſelves with giving to theſe Words Vrtue and Faculty, 
a general Notion of Cauſe, be it what it will, interior 
or exterior, diſpoſitive or active. For it is very cer- 
tain that there is in the Loadſtone ſome Difpoſition - 


vs 
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wards any other Stones; and Men have been allowed 
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to call this Diſpoſition, let it conſiſt in what it will, 


a magnetic Virtue. So that they are deceived'only in 


Imaging themſelves to be the more learned for being 
Maſters of that Word, or in endeavouring to per- 


- 


ſuade us, that by that Word we underſtand a certain. 
Imaginary Quality, param the Loadſtone attracts 


Iron, which they nor ne body elſe ever canceived. 
But there are others that give us mere Chimera's 


for the true Cauſes of Nature, as the Aſtrologers, 


who aſcribe every thing to the Influences of the Stars, 
and who have gone ſo far in it, as to have made a 
diſcovery, that there muſt of neceſſity he an immove- 
able Heaven above all thoſe to which they give Mo- 
tion; becauſe the Earth bearing different things in 
different Countries (Non omni, fert omnia tellus. India 
mittit ebur, molles ſua thura Sabzi). the Cauſe thereof 
could. be nothing elſe but the Influences of a Heaven, 


which being immoveable, might always have the ſame 


Aſpects upon the ſame. Parts of the Earth. 
So too one of them having undertaken to prove by 


 Phyfical Reaſons the Immobility. of the Earth, takes 
Rom this wiſe Reaſon, 

that if the Earth turned about the Sun, the Influences 
of the Stars wou'd be ſtrangely perplexed and inter- 
mingled, which would occaſion prodigious Diſorders. 
in the World; 1 1 
vy theſe Influences it is that they terrify the Peo- 
* when any Comet appears, or when any great. 


one of his main Demonſtrations 


clipſe happens, as that in the Year 1654, which was 


to turn the World topſy turvy, but to be particularly 


fatal to the City of Rae, as was expreſly ſet down in 
Helvicws's Chronology, Rome fatalis; tho? there be no 
manner of reaſon why Comets or.Eclipſes either ſhould 
have any conſiderable Effect upon the Earth, nor that 
general, Cauſes, as they are, ſhould act more. upon 
one part than upon another, and threaten a King or a 


Prince more than a poor Peaſant 5 and accordingly of | 
55 . a hun- 


EE 
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a hundred, not one is followed by any remarkable ef- 
fect. If Wars, Mortalities, her np) pov the Death of 


Princes, do ſometimes happen after Comets, and Eclip- 
ſes; they alfo happen without Comets, and Eclipſes: 


And beſides, thoſe Effects are ſo general and fo com- 
mon, that it would be a wonder if they ſhould not 
happen every Year, in ſome part of the World or 


other. So that thoſe who ſay at random, that ſuch a 
Comet threatens ſome great Man with Death, need 


not much fear that they ſhall be out in their Predic- 
tion. IN 


But this is not half fo bad, as their aſſigning theſe 


chimerical Influences, as the Cauſe of the vicious or 
virtuous Inclinations of Men, and even of their par- 
ticular Actions, and of the Events of their Eife, with- 


out any other Foundation, than that ſometimes of a 


thouſand Predictions, one happens by chance to be 
true. But if Men would judge of things by the Rules 


of good Senſe, they muſt own that a lighted Torch, 


placed in the Chamber of a Woman in Labour, muſt 
have a greater effect upon the Body of the Child, than 


the Planet of Saturn, let its Aſpect be what it will, and 


joined to any other whatſoever. 

- Laſtly, There are others that give chimerical 
Cauſes to chimerical Effects, as thoſe, who ſuppoſe 
that Nature abhors a vacuum, and that ſhe exerts her 
endeavours to avoid it, (which is an imaginary Effect; 
for Nature abhors nothing; and all the Effects 
that are attributed' ta that Horror, proceeds merely. 


from the weight of the Air) bring Reaſons for that 


imaginary Horror, which are ſtill more imaginary. 
Nature abhors à vacuum, ſays one of them, becauie 
ſhe has occafion for the continuity of Bodies, for the 
conveyance of Influences, and the propagation of 


Qualities.. A. ſtrange kind of Science this, that 


proves that which is not, by that which is not. 
' Wherefore when we are to find out the Cauſes of 
any extraordinary Effects that are propoſed to us, we 


al 
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are firſt carefully to examine whether thoſe Effects 


are true; for often Men give themſelves unneceſſary 
trouble, to account for things that never were; and 
there are infinite numbers thar ſhould be reſolved in the 


ſame manner that Plutarch refolves this queſtion, which 
he propoſes to himſelf: Why Colts, that have been. 
purſued by the Wolves, are ſwifter than others? For 
after having faid, that perhaps thoſe that were flower 
were catch'd by the Wolves, and that fo the remaining 
were the {wifter ; or that Fear having given them an 


extraordinary Swiftneſs, they have retained the Habit 
of it; he at laſt offers another Solution, which probab! 

is true: Perhaps, ſays he, there may be nothing at uf 
in the Story. 'Thus we ought to reſolve a vaſt many 
Effects that are aſcribed to the Moon, as that the 


Bones are full of Marrow when it is in a full Moon, 
and empty when it is in its Wane; and that it is the 
fame with Cray-faſh ; for it is enough to anſwer that 


this is all falſe, as ſome very curious Perſons have aſ- 
ſured me it is; the Bones and Cray-fiſh being indiffe- 
rently, at ſome times full, and at others empty in all 
the ee. of the Moon. It is very probable that it 
is ſo too with a hundred Obſervations that are made 


for cutting of Wood, for Sowing or Reaping, for in- 


oculating Plants, for taking of Phyſic; and the World 
will by little and little free itſelf from all this Sla- 


very, Which has no other Foundation than Suppo- 


fitions, which no Body ever ſeriouſly found to be true. 
So that it is injuſtice in ſome who pretend, that pro- 
vided they alledge an Experiment, or a Fact out of 
an ancient Author, we are obliged to receive it with- 
out examination. 


To this ſort of Sophiſm we are alſo to refer this 


uſual deceit- of the Mind; peſt loc, ergo proprer 
oc: This happened after fk 


that thing muſt be the cauſe of it. Thus it was con⸗ 
eluded, that it was the Star called the Dog-ftar, that 
was the. cauſe of the exceſſive Heat that we feel du- 

ring, 


a thing, therefore 
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ring the Days called the Dog-days; which made Vir- 
il ſay, ſpeaking of this Star, which in Latin is cal- 
ed Srius: 1 
Aut Sirius ardor: 1 
Ille fitim morboſque ferens mortalibus ægris 4 VB} 
Naſcitur, & leo contriſtat lumine coelum. — 
Yet, as M. Gaſſendi has very well obſerved, nothing 
can be more improbable than this Imagination; for 
this Star being on the other fide the Line, its Effects 
ought to be greater in thoſe Places upon which it 
ſkines perpendicularly ; and yet the Days, which we 
call the Dog- days here, are in Winter there. So that 
the People of that Country have much more cauſe to 
believe, that the Dog-ftar is the occaſion of their 
Cold, than we have to fancy, that it is the cauſe of 
our Heat. 
566 BY 
Imperfeft Enumeration. 


There is hardly any vice of Argument, into which 
Men of Learning fall more eafily, than this of ma- 
king imperfect Enumerations, and of. not ſufficiently 
conſidering all the Manners in which a thing may be 
or happen ; which makes them raſhly conclude, either 
that is not at all, becauſe it is not in a certain Manner, 
tho' it may be in another; or that it muſt be either 
in ſuch, or in ſuch a Manner, tho' it may be in a third 
Manner, that they did not think of. | 

Inſtances of ſuch deſective Reaſonings. may be 
found in the Proofs whereon M. Gaſſendi eſtabliſhes$ 
the Principle of his Philoſophy, which is the Vacuum 
interſpaced between the parts of Matter, which he 
calls Vacuum d:{jeminatum. And I ſhall ſet them down 
the more willingly, becauſe Gaſſendi being a very ta- 
mous Man, and Maſter of a great deal of very curi- 
ous Knowledge, the very faults that may be inter- 
ſperſed in the great number of Works that have been 
publiſhed ſince his Death, are not. contemptible, but 
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deſerve to be. known; whereas it is very uſeleſs to 


lead one's Memory with thoſe that are to be found 
in Authors of no Reputation.. | 


The firſt Argument that Gaſſendi uſes to prove this 


interſpaced Vacuum, and which in one place he inſinu- 


ates is as clear as a Mathematical Demonſtration, is 


Wia | 
If there were no Vacuum, and the whole Univerſe 


were full of Bodies, Motion would be impoſſible, and 


the Univerſe wou'd be nothing elfe, but a great Maſs of 
ſtiff, inflexible, and immoveable Matter: For the Uni- 
verſe being quite full, no Body could ſtir without taking 
place of another. Thus if the Body A ſhould ſtir, it 
muſt diſplace another Body at leaſt equal toit ſelf, 
namely B; and B, in order to ſtir, muſt alſo diſplace 
another. Now this can happen only in two Manners; 


one, that this Geng Bodies muſt go on ad in- 
finitum, which is ridiculous and impoſſible ; and the 


other, that it muſt be done circularly, and that the 
laſt diiplaced Body mult fill the place of A. 
Thus far there is not any imperfect Enumeration; 
and it is likewiſe true, that it is ridiculous to imagine 
that by the moving. of one Body, they ſhould be 
moved ad infinitum, by their diſplacing one another: 
All that is pretended, is, that the Motion is circular, 


and that the Body laſt moved takes the place of the 


firſt, which is A, and that thus the whole continues 


full. And this Gaſſendi undertakes to confute by this | 


Argument: The Body firſt moved, which is A, cannot 
$ move, if the laſt, which is X, cannot move: Now A 
cannot move, ſince in order to move, it muſt take the 


place of A, which is not yet empty; and conſequent- 


ly as X cannot move, ſo neither can A, therefore the 
whole remains immoveable. All this Argunient 1s 


grounded only upon this Suppoſition, that the Body 


X, which is immediately before A, can move only in 
one ſingle Caſe, which is, if the place of A be already 
empty when it begins to move; ſo that juſt before the 


inſtant 
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inſtant that it fills it, there be another wherein it may 
be ſaid to be quite empty. But this ſuppoſal is falſe 
and imperfect, becauſe there is yet another Caſe, 
wherein it is very poſſible for X to move; which is, 


that in the ſame inſtant that it fills the place of A, 
A ſhall leave that place; and in that Caſe there is no 


manner of inconvenience in A's puſhing B, and B 


puſhing C, and ſo on to X; and that X in the ſame 
inſtant ſhould fill the place of A; by this means there 
wül be Motion, and there will be no Vacuum. F 
Now that this Caſe is poſſible, that is to ſay, that 
it may happen that one Body may fill the place of 


another, in the ſame inſtant that Body leaves it, is 4 


thing we are forced to acknowledge in any Hypotheſis 


whatſoever, provided only that ſome continued Matter 
be admitted; for in making diſtinction in a Stick, for in- 


ſtance, between two parts that immediately follow each 
other, it is evident 2 when we ſtir it, in the ſame in- 
ſtant that the firſt leaves a ſpace, that ſpace is filled by 
a ſecond; and that there is not any one where we can 


fay, that - 2p" is empty of the firſt, and not filled by 


the ſecond. This is yet more evident in a Circle of 


Iron, that turns round its Center ; for then each part 
does in the ſame inſtant take up the ſpace that was 


quitted by the foregoing, without any neceſſity for 


imagining the leaſt Vacuum: Now if this is poſſible in 
an Iron Circle, why may it not be ſo in a Circle, part 


of Wood, and part of Air? And if the Body A, which 


we will ſuppoſe to be Wood, Puſhes, and diſplaces 


the Body B, which we will ſuppoſe to be Air, why 


may not the Body B diſplace another, and that other, 
another; and ſo on to X, which will enter into the 
place of A, in the fame inſtant that A quits it. 

Thus it is manifeſt that the fault of Gaſſendi's Ar- 
8 proceeds from his having believed, that one 


ody could not take the place of another, unleſs tbat 
place were before empty, and in a preceding inſtant; 


and 
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and he did not conſider that it were ſufficient, that it 


were emptied in the very ſame inſtant. 
The other Proofs which he brings in, are drawn 


from divers Experiments, whereby he with reaſon 
ſhews, that the Air may be compreſſed ; and that we 


may throw a new Air into a ſpace that ſeems full 

already, as we ſee in Foot-balls, and Wind-guns. 
Upon theſe Experiments he forms this Argument: 

If the more A,. being already quite full of Air, is ca- 


pable of receiving a new quantity of Air by compreſ- 
ſion; this Air that enters into it, muſt either do ſo by 


Penetration into the ſpace already filled by the other 
Air, which is impoſſible; or that Air included in A, 


did not entirely fill it; but there were between the 


pu of the Air ſeveral void ſpaces wherein the new 


ir is received; and this ſecond . pang ſays he, 
1 


proves my Point, which is, that there are void ſpa- 
ces between the parts of Matter, capable of being fil- 
led by new Bodies. But it is wonderful that Gaſſen- 


di ſhould not perceive that he e d e an imper- 


fect Enumeration; and that beſides the Hypotheſis of 
Penetrating, which he with reaſon judges to be natu- 


1 rally impoſſible ; and the other Hypotheſis of Yacu- 


ums diſperſed between the parts of Matter, which he 
aims at eſtabliſhine ; there is a third which he does 
not mention, and which being poſlible, his Argument 
does not conclude any thing; for we may ſuppoſe, 
that between the grofler parts of Air,. there is a more 
ſubtle, and more looſe Matter; and which being ca- 


pable of expiring thro' the Pores of all Bodies, makes 


that the ſpace, which ſeems to be filled with Air, may 
ſtill receive another new Air; becauſe this ſubtle 
Matter hong preſſed out by the parts of Air that 
are forcibly drove in, makes room for them, by going 


out through the Pores. 


And Gaſſendi was the more obliged to have confuted 
otheſis, becauſe that he himſelf admits 


this ſubtle Matter that penetrates Bodies, and paſſes 
— through 


— — . —x— 
_  — 


through every Pore; ſince he is of Opinion, that Cold 
and Heat are Corpuſcula that enter in at our Pores 3 
that he ſays the fame of Light; and that he even 
believes, that in the celebrated Experiment daily 
made with Quickfilver, which remains ſuſpended at 
the heighth of two Foot three Inches and a half, in 
Tubes that are longer than that, and leaves at top a 
ſpace that ſeems void, and which certainly is not fil- 
led with any ſenſible Matter: He believes, I ſay, that 
it cannot reaſonably be aſſerted, that this ſpace is ab- 
ſolutely void, ſince Light paſſes through it, which he 
takes to be a Body. „„ 

Thus by filling with ſubtle Matter theſe ſpaces, 
which he ſays are void, he will find as much room for 
the admittance of new Bodies, as if they actually 
were void. : | 

WF... ” 

To judge of a thing by that which agrees with it only ace 
— cidentally, 5 
This Sophiſm is called inthe School fallacia aceiden- 
tis; which is when a ſimple, unreſtrained, and abſo- 
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lute Concluſion is drawn from what is true only by 


accident. This is what is done by the many People 
that declaim againſt Antimony, becauſe being ill ap- 
plied it produces ill Effects: And others who aſcribe 
to eloquence all the ill Effects that it produces when 
abuſed : Or to Phyſic, the Blunders of ſame ignorant. 
Phyſicians. . 
By this it is, that the Heretics of this Age have 
perſuaded ſo many poor abuſed People, that they re- 
80 the Invocation of Saints, the Veneration of Re- 
ics, Prayers for the Dead, as Inventions of Satan; be- 
cauſe ſome Abuſes and Superſtitions were crept into 
thoſe Holy Practices, authorized by all Antiquity : As 
if the ill uſe that Men may make of the beſt things, 

could render them bad. | 
Alſo Men often fall into this vicious Reaſoning, 
when they take the bare occaſions to be he Ha 
auſes. 


— — 
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Cauſes: As if any one ſhould accuſe the Chriſtian th 
Religion of having been the cauſe of the Maſſacre of |} fa) 


infinite numbers of People, who have rather choſe to 8e 
ſuffer Death, than to renounce Chriſt; whereas it is an 
| neither to the Chriſtian Religion, nor to the Conſtancy ſax 
| of the Martyrs, that thoſe Maſſacres are to be impu- lor 
ted; but to the ſole Injuſtice and Cruelty of the Pa- F 

ans. 5 8 | I 
There is likewiſe a conſiderable inſtance of this So- loc 
phiſm, in the ridiculous Arguments of the Epicurean, juß 
who concluded that the Gods muſt have a humane -wh 


Form; becauſe of all the things in the World, Man 
alone has the uſe of Reaſon. The Gods, ſaid they, tru 
are very Hapty: None can be Happy without Virtue: There the 


is no Virtue without Reaſon 5 and Reaſon is no where to be der 

ound, but in that which has a bumane Form: It muſt Int. 
therefore be allowed, that the Gods are in a humane Form. me 
But they muſt be ſtone blind not to ſee, that though of 
in Man the thinking, and the reaſoning Subſtance is wh 
pes to a humane Body; yet it is not the humane the 

igure, that is the caufe of his Thinking, and of his Ma 
Reaſoning; it being ridiculous to imagine, that Rea- [ 
ſon and Thought depend upon his having a Noſe, a one 


Mouth, Cheeks, two Arms, two Hands, two Feet: 
And therefore it was a boyiſh Sophiſm in thoſe Phi- Tho 
loſophers, to conclude, that Reaſon could dwell no 
where but in the humane Form, becaufe in Man it was ſave 
accidentally joined to the humane Form. : 


EY I. ner: 

To. paſs from the divided Senſe to the compounded Senſe, or thei 
HFPioni the compounded Senſe to the divided Senſe, 

The one of theſe Sophiſms is called, fallacia compo- } 79 , 

fitionis, and the other, fallacia diviſionis. They will be 
better comprehended by Examples. 


Ixsus Cu ls 1 ſays, in the Goſpel ſpeaking of dum 
his Miracles: The Blind ſee, the Lame walk, the Deaf amp 
bear. This cannot be true, any otherwiſe than i, Goc 

e theſe 
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theſe things ſeparately, and not conjointly ; that is to 
ſay, in the divided Senſe, and not in the compounded 
Senſe. For the Blind did not ſee, remaining blind; 
and the Deaf did not hear, remaining deaf: But thoſe 
ſaw who had been blind before, and who were ſo no 
longer ; and ſo of the deaf. . 
It is in the ſame Senſe, that the Scripture ſays, God 
juſtifies the wicked : For this does not mean that he 
looks upon thoſe who are {till wicked, as if they were 
juſt; but, that he renders thoſe juſt by his Grace, 
who were wicked before. 77 5 | 
There are on the other hand Propofitions that are 


true, only in a Senſe oppoſite to the former, which is 


the divided Senſe : As when St. Paul ſays, That Slan- 


derers, Fornicators, Covetous Men, ſhall not. enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven: For this does not 
mean, that none of thoſe who have ever been guilty 
of thoſe Vices ſhould be ſaved ; but only, that thoſe 


who continue to go on in them, and who do not leave 


them, by turning themſelves to God, ſhall have no 
ſhare in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

It is eaſy to obſerve, that no body can paſs from 
one of theſe Senſes to the other without Sophiſtry; 


and that thoſe, for inſtance, would argue ill, who 


ſhould promiſe themſelves Heaven, tho' they con- 
tinued in their Crimes, becauſe CHRISH came to 
ſave Sinners; and that he ſays in the Goſpel, that lewd 
Women ſhall have the Precedence of Phariſees in the 
Kingdom of God ; fince he did not come to fave Sin- 


ners, continuing Sinners; but to convert them from 


their Sins. 


VII. 


To paſs from what is true in ſome few reſpecte, to what is 


true ſimply. 


This is what in the School is called, a dio ſecun- 


dum quid ad diftum ſimpliciter. Here follow ſome Ex- 
amples of it: The Epicurcaus again prove, that the 
Gods mult be of the humane Shape, becauſe no other 

5 is 
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is ſo beautiful, and every thing that is beautiful, ought 
to be in God. This is a very weak Argument. For 
the humane Form 1s not abſolutely Beauty ; but only 
in reſpect of other Bodies. And therefore being per- 
fect only in ſome reſpect, and not ſimply, it does 
not follow that it ought to be in God, becauſe all Per- 
fections are in God; there being in him only thoſe 
that are Perfections ſimply, that is to ſay, which ad- 
mit of no Imperfection. 5 
We have alſo in Cicero, in the third Book of the 
nature of the Gods, a ridiculous Argument of Cotta's 
againſt the Exiſtence of a God, which may be refer- 
red to the ſame fault : How, ſays he, can we conceive a 
God, when we cannot aſcribe any Virtue to bim? For ſhall we 
ſay, that he has Prudence? But Prudence eonſiſting in the 
choice of Good and Exil, what occaſion can God ha ve for 
ſuch a choice, not being capable of any Evil? Shall we ſay, 
that be has Underſtanding and Reaſon? But Reaſon and Un- 
derftanding ſerve us to diſcover that which is unknown to us, 
by means of that which wwe know, Now nothing can be 
unknown to God; neither can Juſtice be in God, ſince that 
regards only the Society of Men; nor Temperance, becauſe 
he has no deſtres to moderate; nor Fortituae, ſince he is ſuſ- 
ceptible neither of Pain, nor of Labour, and is liable to no 
danger. How then can that be God, which bas neither Un- 
derſtanding nor Virtue ? = 
It is hard to conceive any thing more impertinent, 
than this way of Reaſoning. It is like the thought 
of a Peaſant, who having never ſeen any Houſes, but 
what were covered with Thatch; and being told that 
there are no thatch'd Houſes in Cities, ſhould thence 
conclude, that there are no Houſes at all in Cities; 
and that thoſe who dwell there are very unhappy, be- 
ing expoſed ro all the injuries of the Weather. Thus 
Cotta, or rather Cicero argues. There can be in God 


no Virtues like thoſe that are in Men: Therefore, 


there can be no Virtue in God. And which is moſt 
wonder- 
* : 
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wonderful in it is, he concludes, that there is no Vir- 
tue in God, only becauſe the Imperfection which is 
to be found in humane Virtue cannot be in God. So 
that it is a Proof to him, that God has no Underſtand- 
ing, becauſe nothing is hid from him; that is to ſay, 
he ſees nothing, becauſe he ſees every thing ; he can 
do nothing, becauſe he can do every thing ; he enjoys 
no Happineſs, becauſe he enjoys all Happineſs. 


do VIII. 5 

To. abuſe the Ambiguity of Words, which may be done ſeve- 
Rs ral ways. 
To this kind of Sophiſtry may be referred all the 


Syllogiſms, that are vicious, becauſe they contain four 


Terms; whether it is, becauſe the Medium is twice 


taken particularly ; or becauſe it is taken in the firſt 
Propoſition in one Senſe, and in the ſecond in another; 
or laſtly, becauſe the Terms of the Concluſion are 
not taken in the ſame Senſe in the Premiſſes that they 
are in the Concluſion. For we do not reſtrain the 
Word Ambiguity barely to ſuch Words as are groſly 
equivocal, which hardly ever deceives any body : 
But we thereby underſtand every thing which may 
change the Senſe of a Word, etal when Men 
do not eafily perceive that Change ; becauſe ſeveral 
things being ſignified by the lame Sound, they take 
it for the ſame thing. It will not be amiſs to read 
what has been {aid upon this Subject, towards the 
end of the firſt Part, where we have alſo taught the 
Remedy that is to be applied to the Confuſion of 
ambiguous Words, by defining them ſo clearly that 
no Miſtake can poſſibly happen. „„ 

I ſhall now therefore content my ſelf with produ- 
cing a few Inſtances of this Ambiguity which ſome- 
times impoſe upon Men of Learning. Of this ſort is 
that which is to be found in Words that fignifie ſome 
Whole, which may be taken either collectively for 
all the Parts together, or diſtributively for each o 

| the 
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the Parts. By this we may reſolve this Sophiſin of 


the Stoics, who concluded, that the World was an 
Animal endued with Reaſon : Becauſe whatever has the 
there is not hing, ſaid they, that is better than the World; 
Therefore the World bas the uſe of Reaſon. The Minor of 
this Argument is falſe ; becauſe they attributed to 


the World that which agrees only with God, namely, 


the being ſuch as that we conceive nothing better ot 
more perfect: But .confining ourſelves to the Crea- 
tures, though we may ſay, that there is nothing bet- 


ter than the World, taking it collectively for the Uni- 


verſality of all the Beings that God has created, all 
that we can from thence conclude is, at moſt, that the 


World has the uſe of Reaſon, in ſome of its Parts, 
ſuch as are the Angels and Men, and not that the 


whole together is an Animal endued with the uſe of 
Reaſon. VNV 

So again, it would be very falſe arguing to ſay, 
Man thinks: Now Man conſiſts of Body and Soul; 
therefore the Body and the Soul think. For we may 
attribute Thought to the whole Man, though he 


thinks only in one of his Parts; from whence it does 


not at all follow, that he thinks in the other. 


EX. 
To dau @ general Concluſion from a defecti ve Induction. 
We call that Induction when the ſearch of ſeveral 
particular things leads us to the Knowledge of a ge- 
neral Truth. Thus when we have had Experience in 
ſcveral Seas, that their Water is ſalt, and upon ſeve- 
ral Rivers, that their Water is freſh, we conclude in 
general, that the Sea water is ſalt, and River-water 
freſn. The many Experiments that have been made, 
that Gold does not decreaſe in Fire, have made us 
judge, that the ſame is true of all Gold. And as 
no Nation has ever been diſcovered that does not 
ſpeak, we take it for very certain, that all Men ſpeak, 
* 1 8 


that 


xk of Reaſon is better than that which bas it not. Now 
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that is, make uſe of Sounds to fignifie their Thoughts. 
And indeed, it is by this Induction that all our 
Knowledge begins; for ſingular things offer them- | 
ſelves to us before univerſal, though afterwards uni- 
verſal ones help us to know the fingular.  _ 

But yet it 1s true, that InduCtion alone is never a 
certain means of acquiring a perfect Knowledge, as 
we ſhall ſhew in another Place; the Conſideration 
of ſingular things only putting our Mind in the way 
of giving Attention to 1ts natural Ideas, according to 
which it judges of the Truth of things in general. 
For it is true, for Inſtance, that perhaps I ſhould ne- 
ver have thought of conſidering the Nature of a Tri- 
angle, if I had not ſeen a Triangle, that gave me oc- 
allen to think of it. But yet it was not the particu- 
lar Examination of all Triangles that made me gene- 
rally, and certainly conclude of all, that the Space 
they contain is equal to that of the ReQangle of all 
their Baſe, and of half of their height : (For ſuch 

an Examination would be impoſlible :) But it was 
the bare Conſideration of what is included in the 

Idea of a Triangle, which I find in my Mind. 

Be it as it will, reſerving the handling of this Mat- 
ter to another Place, it is ſufficient to To here, that 
defective InduCtions, that is to ſay, ſuch as are not 
entire, do often lead into Error: And I ſhall only 
give one remarkable Iu{tance of it. a 

All Philoſophers have hitherto imagined it to bean 
indubitable Truth, that a Syringe being well ſtop'd, 
it was impoſſible to pull out the Sucker without burſ- 
ting it; and that Water might be carried up to any 
height whatſoever by Syphons. And what made them 
| fo poſitive of it was, that they fancied they were aſ- 
ſured of it by a very certain Induction, having made 
infinite Numbers of Experiments in that way. But 
both are found to be utterly falſe; for new Experi- 
ments have been made, whereby it has appeared, that 
| the Sucker of a Syringe, be it never ſo well ſtop'd, 
: 2 may 
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may be drawn out, provided a Force be uſed equal to 
the Weight of a Cylinder of Water, of above thirty 
three Feet high, and of equal thickneſs with the Sy- 
ringe; and that Water cannot be raiſed up by a Sy- 
Phon to above thirty two, or thirty three Feet high. 


eee eee eee 
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Of the falſe Reaſonings that we are guilty of 
in civil Life, and in common Diſcourſe. 


T* E preceding are Examples of the moſt common 


Faults that are committed in reaſoning in Matters 
of Science; but becauſe the chief uſe of Reaſon is not 


in thoſe ſorts of Subjects which have but little to do 
with the Conduct of Life, and wherein we are even in 
leſs danger of being deceiv'd ; it would certainly be 
much more uſeful to conſider generally, what it is that 
engages Men in the falſe Judgments that they make 
in every thing elſe, and chiefly with relation to Man- 
ners, and to other Matters that are of Importance in 
civil Life, and which are the uſual Subject of our 
Diſcourſe. But becauſe this Defign would require a 
ſeparate Work, and ſuch a one as might take in almoſt 
all Morality, we ſhall here take only a general View 
of part of the Cauſes of thoſe falſe Judgments which 
are ſo common among Men. | . 

We did not think it worth while to diſtinguiſh 
falſe Judgments from falſe Reaſoning; and we have 
ſought the Cauſes of both indifferently ; as well be- 
cauſe falſe Judgments are the Sources of falſe Reaſon- 
ings, and draw them along with 'em by a neceſſary 


Conſequence ; as becauſe indeed there is almoſt al- 
ways a hidden, tacit Reaſoning in what ſeems to 


be only a fimple Judgment ; there being always _ 
5 thing 
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thing that ſerves as the Motive and Principle of that 
Judgment. For Example, when we judge that a Stick, 
which appears crooked in the Water, is ſo in effect, 
that Judgment is built upon this general and falſe Pro- 
poſition, that whatever appears crooked to our Senſes, 
is crooked in Truth; and ſo includes an Argument, 
though not apparent. Upon a general View there- 
fore of the Cauſes of our Errors, they ſeem referrable 
to two principal ones; the one interior, which is the 
Depravity of the Will, which diſturbs and diſorders 
the Judgment ; the other exterior, which conſiſts in 
the Objects of which we judge, and which deceive 

our Mind by a falſe Appearance. Now though theſe 
Cauſes are almoſt conſtantly conjoined, yet there are 
certain Errors wherein one — more than' the 
other; for which Reaſon we ſhall treat of them ſe- 
Fra os | . 

Of the Sephiſms of Sf love, Intereſt and Paſſion, 

Bn, 

If we carefully examine what it is that uſually at- 
taches Men more to one Opinion than to another, we 
ſhall find, that it is not the Conviction of Truth, and 
the Cogency of Reaſons ; but ſome Tye of Self- 
love, Intereſt or Paſſion. This is the Weight that 
carries down the Scale, and determines us in moſt of 
our doubts : This is what has the greateſt influence 
upon our Judgments, and byaſſes us moſt forcibly. 
We judge of things, not by what they are in them- 
ſelves, but by what they are with relation to us; and 
Truth and Advantage are to us no more than one and 
the ſame thing. 5 | 

There 5 no other Proofs of this than that we ſee 


every Day, that things every where elſe accounted 
very doubtful, or even evidently falſe, are reckoned 
inconteſtably true by ſome one Nation, Profeſſion, or 
Inſtitution: For as it is impoſſible, that what is true 
in Hain ſhould be falſe in Fance; or that the Mind 


of 
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of all the Spaniards ſhould be ſo differently turned 
from that of all the French, that, judging of things 


by the Rules of right Reaſon, that which ſeems in 


general true to the one, ſhould ſeem in general falſe 
to the other; it is manifeſt, that this difference of 
Judgment cannot proceed from any other Cauſe than 
that the one are pleaſed to hold for Truth that which 


is for their Advantage; and that the others, having no 


Intereſt in it, judge of it in a different Light. 

Yet what can be leſs reaſonable than to ſuffer our 
Intereſt to be our Motive for believing a thing ? The 
moſt than it can do, is to engage us to conſider with 
more Attention the Reaſons that may bring us to the 
Diſcovery of the Truth of what we defire may be 


true: But nothing leſs than that Truth, which ought 


to be found in the thing it ſelf, independent of our 
Defires, ought to perſuade us. I am of ſuch a Coun- 
try ; therefore I ought to believe that ſuch a Saint 
preach'd the Goſpel there. I am of ſuch an Order ; 
therefore I ought to believe that ſuch a Privilege is 
true, Theſe are very bald Arguments. Be you of 
what Country or Order you will, you ought to believe 


nothing but what is true, and what you would be ſure 


to believe though you were of another Country, of 
another Order, or of another Profeſſion. —_ 


15 . e 
But this IIluſion is much more viſible when any 


Alteration happens of the Paſſions; for though every 


thing has remain'd in its former Condition, yet thoſe 
who are filled with any new Paſſion imagine, that the 
Change which is made only in their Heart, has 
changed all the exterior things that have any rela- 
tion to it. How many are there who cannot allow 
the leaſt good Quality, either natural or acquired, to 


be in any one, after they have conceived an Averſion 
againſt him; or after he has done ſomething contrary 


to their Opinion, Deſire, or Intereſt? This is enoug 
to 
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to make him immediately raſh, proud, ignorant, 
falſe, diſhonourable, void of Conſcience. Their At- 
fections and Deſires are neither more juſt, nor more 
moderate. than their Hatred. If they love any one, 
he is free from all manner of Faults: Every thing 
that they defire is juſt and eaſie; every thing that 
they do not defire is unjuſt and impoſſible; neither can 
they alledge the leaſt Reaſon for all theſe Judgments, 
except it be the very Paſſion that poſſeſſes them: Sv 
that though they do not really form in their Mind this 
ſet Argument; I love him, therefore he is the moſt 
deſerving Man in the World: I hate him, therefore 
he is a Blockhead ; yet they form it in ſome fort in 
their Heart. Wherefore we may call ſuch Blindneſs, 
Sophiſms and Illuſions of the Heart, which conſiſt in 
- transferring our Paſſions into the Objects of our Paſ- 
ſions, and in judging that they actually are what we 
deſire they ſhould be: Which certainly is very un- 
reaſonable, ſince our Defires can change nothing in 
the being of that which is extrinſick as to us; and 
that the Will of God alone is ſo efficacious as to make 
every thing ſuch as he would have it to be. 


HI. 


To the ſame Illufion of Self-love may be referred 
that of thoſe who decide every thing by a very gene- 
ral and very commodious Principle, which is, that 

they 8 are in the right, and that they know 
the Truth; from whence they very naturally conclude, 
that all who are not of their Opinion are deceived: 
And we muſt confeſs, the Concluſion is neceſſary. 

The Error of theſe People proceeds only from this, 
that the ad vantageous Opinion they have of their own. 


Underſtanding, makes them imagine all their Thoughts 


to be ſo very clear and evident, that they fancy the 
bare propounding of them muſt oblige every body to 
ſubmit to them; for which Reaſon they give them- 
ſelves no great trouble to look out for Proofs of them: 


Q3 They 
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They have no Taſte for the Arguments of others; they 

| would carry every thing by the weight of their Au- 
thority ; becauſe they never make a Diſtinction be- 
| -rween their Authority and Reaſon: They think every 
| body Preſuming that is not of their Opinion, not con- 
_ Hidering that if others are not of their Opinion, nei- 
ther are they of the Opinion of others: And that it is 
unjuſt to take it for granted, without Proof, that we 
are in the right, when the Point is to convince Per- | 
ſons who are of a different Opinion from us, only | 

| becauſe they are perſuaded that we are not in the | 


right. 
| IV. 


So again, there are others that have no other re- 
fon for rejecting certain Opinion than this wonder- | 
ful Argument : if this were ſo, I ſhould not be a wile 
Man ; now I am a wiſe Man, therefore this is not ſo. 
This is the main reaſon why ſeveral very uſeful Medi- 
cines, and undoubted Experiments, have been for a 
long time together rejected; becauſe thoſe who had 

not happened to hit upon them, conceived that they 
themſelves muſt at that rate have been ſo long de- 
ceived. Why, quoth they, if the Blood have a cir- 
cular Revolution in the Body; if the Nouriſhment 
is not carried to the Liver by the Meſaraic Veins-; if 
the veinous Artery-carries the Blood to the Heart; if 
the Blood aſcends through the deſcending hollow 
Vein; if Nature has no Antipathy to a vacuum; if the 
Air 1s heavy, and has a Motion downwards, I have 
been ignorant of ſeveral important things in Anatomy 
and Phyſics : Therefore it is impoſſible it ſhould be 
ſo. But to cure them of this folly, we need only 
' convince them, that it is very little Shame for a Man 
to be miſtaken, and that they may be very well skit 
leqd in other things, though they were not ſo in thoſe, 
Which have been but newly diſcovered. 
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: V. 


Nothing alſo is more common, than to hear Men 
mutually upbraiding each other with the ſame Re- 
proaches, and calling one another, for inſtance, obſti- 

nate, paſſionate, litigious, when they are of different 


Opinions. There are hardly any two Pleaders, that 


do not accuſe one another of drawing the Suit into 
Length, and of concealing the Truth by artificial 


Shifts 3 ſo that both he that is in the right, and he 


that is in the wrong, talk the very ſame Style, and 
make the fame Complaints, and charge each other 
with the ſame Faults ; which is one of the moſt miſ- 
chievous things that is in the Life of Men, and which 
throws Truth and Error, Juſtice and Injuſtice, into 
ſuch a complicated Perplexity, that the generality of 
Mankind cannot make any diſtinct:on between them: 
And from hence it happens, that ſeveral join one of 


the Parties without any knowledge of the caſe, and 


only as they are directed by chance; and that others 
| condemn them both, as being equally in the wrong. 
All this Extravagance again proceeds from me 
Diſtemper, which makes every one lay it down as - 
Principle, that he is in the right: For tron: tle ws tt 


is very eaſy ro conclude, that all that c. oſe vs x” 


obſtinate, ſince to be obſtinate is not to ſubait to 


Reaſon. 


But tho! it is indeed true, that theſe Reproaches of 


Paſſion, Blindneſs, Cavilling, which are very unjuſt 
on the part of him that is in the wrong, are juſt and 
lawful in him that is in the right ; yet becauſe to give 
ſuch Language is to take it for granted that the Truth 
is on the fide of him that beſtows it, wiſe and judi- 
cious Men, when theyhandle a diſputed Queſtion, ought 
to avoid falling into it before they have thoroughly 
proved the Truth and Juſtice of the Cauſe they main- 
tain. If they followed this Rule, they would never 
accuſe their Adverſaries of Obſtinacy, Preſumption, 
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want of common Senſe, before they have plainly made 
it out, They will never ſay, that they run into into- 


lerable Abſurdities and Extravagances, unleſs they 1 


have firſt ſhewed it; for the others will ſay as much 
of their fide z and ar laſt it is not doing any thing. 


So that they were better keep to this impartial Maxim 
of St. Auſtin's : Omittamus iſta communia, qua dici ex x 


utraque parte poſſunt, licet vere dici ex utraque parte non 
þoffint : And then they would be contented with defend- 
ing Truth by the Arms that are proper to her, and 
which Falſity cannot borrow, which are clear and ſolid 
Arguments. 1 


VI. 


The Mind of Man not only is naturally fond of it- 


ſelf, but it is alſo naturally jealous, envious and mali- 


cious in relation to others: It is uneaſy if it ſees them 
poſſeſſed of any Advantage, becauſe it deſires them 


all for itſelf; and as it is a very great one to know the 


Truth, and to inform Mankind of any new Diſcovery, 


we are ſecretly delighted with robbing them of that 


Glory, which often engages Men in combating the 
Opinions and Inventions of others without any ſhew 


of Reaſon. 
Thus as Self love often makes this ridiculous Argu- 
ment: It is an Opinion that I firſt invented; it is 


that of my Order; it is very convenient for me; ergo 


it is true : Our natural Malignity often makes this 
other, which is no leſs abſurd : It was another Man 
that ſaid it, therefore it is falſe ; it was not I wrote 


| ſuch a Book, therefore it is good for nothing. 


This is the Source of that Spirit of Contradiction, 
which is ſo common among Men, and which, when 
they hear or read any Production of another Man, 
makes them ſo little weigh the Reaſons tliat might 

convince them, and think only of thoſe that they fancy 
they could propoſe in anſwer: They are always upon 


their guard againſt Truth, and ſtudy only the Ways to 


parry 
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y obſcure it; in which they almoſt generally 
ucceed to their Hearts deſire, the Mind of Man being 


inexhauſtible in falſe Reaſons. 
When this Vice grows to exceſs, it is one of the 
chief Characters of the Mind of a Pedant, who places 


his chief Happineſs in cavilling with others upon the 
moſt inſignificant things, and in contradicting every 


thing with a. baſe f no8l : But often it 1s more 
iüimperceptible, and lies deeper hid; and it may even 


be ſaid, that no body is wholly free from it, becauſe it 


has its root in that Self. love, which reigns ſo deſpoti- 
, = VVA 

The knowledge of this envious and malignant Diſ- 
poſition, which is ſeated at the bottom of the Heart 
of Man, ſhews us, that one of the moſt important 
Rules that we can obſerve to avoid making our Anta- 


8 adhere to his Error, and giving him a Diſguſt 


for the Truth we would convince him of, is as little 
as poſſible to ſtir up his Envy and Jealouſy, by ſpeak- 
ing of our ſelves, and to offer him other Objects to 
engage his Attention. 7 
For as very few love any but themſelves, it is with 
impatience that they ſuffer another Man to draw their 
Thought upon him, and lay Traps for their Efteem. 
All that they cannot apply to themſelves is odious 
and diſtaſteful, and they generally paſs on from the 
Hatred of the Man to the Hatred of his Opinions and 
Reaſons ; for which reaſon Men of Prudence avoid as 
much as poſſible to ſet in the view of others the Ad- 
vantages themſelves are poſſeſſed of; they never care 


to ſtand face to face with them, and be obſerv'd in 


particular ; and they rather try to conceal themſelves 


in the Crowd, that they may not be taken notice of; 


to the intent that when they ſpeak, nothing but the 
Truth they propoſe may engage Attention. 
The late M. Paſcal, who knew as much ſolid Rhe- 
toric as ever was known by Man, carried this Rule to 
ſuch a pitch, as to affirm, that a Man of good Breed- 
wo Q ing 
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ing ought to avoid naming himſelf at all, and not ſo 
much as uſe the Words I and me; and he was uſed to 
ſay upon this occaſion, that Chriſtian Piety quite an- 
nihilated the Humane Me, and that Humane Civility 


quite concealed and ſuppreſſed it. Not that this Rule 


ought to be ſuperſtitiouſly practiſed ; for there are 
ſome Occaſions wherein we could not avoid thoſe 
Words without conſtraining our ſelves ridiculouſly ; 
but it is always good to have it in view, that we ma 

remove ſomething further from the intportinent:Cul. 
tom of ſome People, who talk of nothing but them- 


ſelves, and quote their own Words every moment, 
when no body asks their Opinion: Which gives good 
cauſe to thoſe that hear them to ſuſpect, that their 


having ſo conſtant an eye upon themſelves proceeds 


from a ſecret Complaiſance, which dire&s them every 


moment to the Object of their Love; and this, by a 


natural conſequence, raiſes in them a ſecret Averſion 


for ſuch Men, and for every thing that they ſay. This 
ſhews that there can hardly be any Character more 
unworthy a Man of Education, than that which Mon- 
tagne affected, of entertaining his Readers with nothing 
but an account of his Humours, Inclinations, Fancies, 


Diſtempers, Virtues, and Vices ; and that it ariſes no 
leſs from want of Judgment than from a violent Self- 
love. It is true, he endeavours as much as he can to 


þ 


throw off the Suſpicion of a mean popular Vanity, by 
ſpeaking freely of his Faults, as well as of his good 
Qualities, which has ſomething amiable in it, trom 
an Appearance of Sincerity : But it is eaſy to ſee, 
that even this is only a Trick and an Artifice, that 
ought to make hun ſtill more odious. He ſpeaks ot 


his Vices to make them known, and not to make them 


hated ; he does not think himſelf the leſs eſteemable 


upon their ſcore ; he looks upon them to be things 
a 


molt indifferent, and rather genteel than ſcandalous. 


If he diſcovers them, it is what he is very much uncon- 
cerned for, and which, he thinks, make him neither 


more 
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more vile nor more contemptible: But when he is * | 


* 


rehenfive that any thing would debaſe him ever ſo 
phony he is as careful as any body to conceal it. 
Whereupon a celebrated Author of this Age agreeably 
obſerves, that tho? he took great pains to inform us in 
two Places of his Book, that he had a Page, which 


was an Officer of no great uſe in the Houſe of a Gentle- 


man of fix thouſand Livres a Lear; yet he was not 
ſo exact in letting us know that he had a Clerk too, 
having been Counſellor in the Parliament of Bourdeaux. 


This Charge, tho? very honourable in it ſelf, not ſuf- 


ficiently ſatisfying the Vanity he had of ſhewing upon 


all occafions the Air of a Gentleman and of a Cavalier, 
and an Averſion to the Gown and to the Lac. 
Yet it is probable he would not have ilubbered over 


this Circumſtance of his Life, if he could have found 


ſome Mareſchal of France that had ever been Counſellor 
of Bourdeaux ; as he has been pleaſed to give us to know 
that he was Mayor of that City, but not till he had 


informed us, that he ſucceeded to that Office after 


reſchal Matignon, © | 
But Vanity is not the greateſt Fault of that Author; 


and he is ſo full of infamous Paſſages, and of Eplcu- 


Mareſchal Bron, and that he was ſucceeded by Ma- 


rean and impious Maxims, that it is wonderful he 


ſhould ſo long be ſuffered to be read by every body, 

and that there ſhould be even Perſons of Wit that do 

not perceive the Venom of it. | 
There needs no greater Proof of his Libertiniſm 


than the ſcandalous manner he ſpeaks of his Vices ; for 
confeſſing in ſeveral Paſſages that he had been en- 


gaged in a great number of Diſorders, he nevertheleſs 
declares in othets, that he does not repent of any 
thing, and that if he were to live his Lite over again, 
he would live as he had hitherto done. As for me, 
fays he, I cannot in general deſire to be other than what ] 
em : I may condemn my untwverſal Torm, be unea,y at it, 
and pray to God for myperſe? Reformation, and jor Pardon 


of 
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of my Weakneſs ; but this I ought not to call Repentance, 


any more than an Uneaſineſs at my not being an Angel, or a 


Cato. My Actions are regulated and conformed to what I 


tance properly bas nothing to do with things that are not in 


our power. I never expetted to fix the Tail of a Philoſopher 
_ monſtrouſly to the Head and Body of a vicious Man, nor that 
2 


the diſagreeable End of Life ſoo 


the moſt pleaſant, compleat, and the longeſt Part of my Life. 
If I were to li ve again, I would live as ] have lived hitberto; 


I neither complain LY the Time paſt, nor fear the Time to 
ords! and which denote an utter 


come, Impious 
Extinction of all Senſe of Religion; but which are 
worthy of him that can talk in another Paſſage thus : 
1 blindly plunge my ſelf headlong into Death, without con- 


ſidering or ſtudying what it is, as into a dark, ſilent Abyſs, 


that will ſwallou me up in an inſtant, and make an end of 


me in a moment, full of a ftrong Sleep, full of Inſipidity and 
Indolence. And in another place : Re 


'Tho' this Digreſſion may ſeem a little remote from 


our Subject, yet it comes into it again for this reaſon, 


that no Book more infects the Reader with an ugly 


Cuſtom of talking of himſelf, of being wholly taken 


up with himſelf, and of teazing others with his Im- 
pertinence : Which ſtrangely corrupts the Reaſon, 
both in our ſelves, by the Vanity that always goes 


Contempt and Averſion they conceive againſt us for 
it. Therefore no Men may be permitted to talk ot 
themſelves, but Perſons of eminent Virtue, and who, 


others to praiſe God for it, or to edify them; and if 
themſelvesforthem in the eyesof Men,and todeter them 


from the like: But in the common ſort of People it is 
. | WT: a ridi- 


am, and to my Condition: I can do no better, and Repen- 


bely and be aſhamed of 


which is only. 
à quarter of an Four's Suffering, without conſequence and 
 barm, does not deſerve any particular Precepts. 


along with ſuch Diſcourſe ; and in others, by the 


by the manner in which they do it, ſliew, that if they 
_ Publiſh their good Actions, they do it only to ſtir up 


they publiſh their Faults, they do it only to humble 
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a ridiculous Vanity to trouble others with a Relation 


of their petty Advantages, and an unſufferable Impu- 
dence to diſcover their ſcandalous Vices to the World, 


without giving any Marks of Remorſe for them; ſince 
the utmoſt Exceſs of Vice is not to bluſh or be 
aſhamed for it, nor to be touched with the leaſt Re- 


pentance, but talk of it indifferently with other 


things. And in this lies the Wit of Montagne. 
„„ 


We muſt make ſome diſtinction between a malignant 
and envious Contradiction, and another ſort of Hu- 


mour, which is leſs blameable, but which leads into 
the ſame Errors in Reaſoning: And this is the Spirit 


of Diſputation, which yet is a Fault that very much vi- 


ciates the Mind. 
Not that Diſputes are to be blamed in general: On 
the contrary, provided they are rightly uſed, nothing 


is of greater ſervice either to the diſcovery of Truth, 
or to convince others of it. The Motion of a Mind 


that employs it ſelf in Solitude, in the examination 
of any Matter, is uſually more cold and heavy; it 


has need of a certain Heat that may ſtir up and 


awaken its Ideas. And it is commonly by means of 
the Oppoſition we meet with, that we diſcover where 
lies the Difficulty of Perſuaſion, and the Obſcurity of 
the Subject; which puts us upon uſing Endeavours to 
overcome it. 5 
But it muſt be confeſſed, that this Exerciſe is not 


more uſeful when rightly applied, and managed with- 
out any Tincture of Paſſion, than it is dangerous when 


abuſed, and when a Man makes it a Point of Honour 
fo maintain his Opinion at any rate whatſoever, and 


- 


to contradict that of others. Nothing is more capable 


of turning us aſide from Pruth, and leading us into 
Error, than this fort of Humour. We accuttom our 
ſelves inſenſibly to account for every thing, and to ſet 
our ſel ves above Arguments by never yielding to them L 
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which by little and little carries us on to have nothing 
of certain, and to confound Truth with Error, by 


the reaſon why it is ſo uncommon a thing to ſee a. 
Queſtion determined by a 5 and that two 
Philoſophers are hardly ever of a Mind: They always 


aim is to avoid not Error, but Silence; and they 
think it leſs ſhameful to continue to be miſtaken, than 
to own that ever they were miſtaken. 3 
Thus, without having accuſtomed our ſelves by a 
long Exerciſe to a perfect Maſtery over our ſelves, it is 
very difficult to avoid loſing ſight of Truth in Contro- 
verſy, becauſe there is hardly any Action that ſtirs u 
the Paſſions more violently. What Vice do not Dit. 


everlaſtingly governed by Rage? We firſt enter into 
an Enmity againſt the Reaſons, and then againſt the 
Perſons : We learn to argue only in order to contra- 


Fruit of the Controverſy is generally the Annihilation 
of the Truth. One runs into the Eaſt, the other into 
the Weſt; the principal Point is loſt in the multitude 


forget what they were talking of; one is at the bot- 
tom, the other at the top, the other on one fide ; 

one lays hold of a Word or of a Compariſon ; the 
other grows ſo hot, that he does not ſo much as 
hear what is ſaid to him, and he is ſo engaged in his 
Courſe, that he minds nothing but following himſelt, 
and not you. There are ſome that finding their own 
| Weakneſs are afraid of every thing, refuſe every 1 

confound the Diſpute at the very Entrance, or elſe 
at the middle of the Conteſt grow obſtinate upon 
ſaying nothing at all, affecting an inſolent Contempt, 
or with ridiculous Modeſty avoid Contention. This 
Man, provided he can ſtrike the Fancy, does not mind 
bow much he lays himſelf open; the other counts his 
e | a, „„ Words, 


looking on them both as equally probable. This is 


find ſomething to wy and to rejoin, becauſe their 


putes awaken, fays a famous Author, being almoſt 


dict, and each contradicting, and being contradicted, the 


of Incidents 3 at the end of an hour's fury they quite 
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Words, and puts them into the Scale for ſo many Rea- 


ſons : One makes uſe of nothing but the Advantages of 
a ſtrong Voice and ſound Lungs : There are ſome that 


conclude againſt themſelves, and others that tire and 


ſtun every body they talk to, with long Preambles 
and uſeleſs ws, > omg Laſtly, there are ſome that 
are very free o 

German Quarrel of it, to get rid of the Converſation of 
one that is too hard for them at Wit. Theſe are the 


common Vices of our Diſputes, and which are very in- 


geniouſly repreſented by the aforeſaid Writer, who, 


never being able to find any true Greatneſs in Man, was 


ſufficiently acquainted with his Faults : And by this 
we may judge how capable ſuch Conteſts are of diſ- 
ordering the Mind, unleſs extream Care be taken not 
only to avoid being our ſelves the firſt that run into 
thoſe Faults, but alfo not to follow thoſe who do run 
into them ; but ſo to govern our ſelves, as to ſee 
them run riot without our ſelves deviating from the 
End that we ſhould always propoſe to our ſelves, 
. which is the ſetting the Truth that we examine in its. 
_ cleareſt Light. " e 1 
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There are ſome Perſons, and chiefly thoſe that at- 


tend the Court, who knowing the Inconvenience and 
Diſagreeableneſs of theſe contradicting Humours, take 
a quite contrary Courſe, which is to contradict no- 
thing at all, but to commend and approve all things 
indifferently: And this is what is called Complaiſance, 
which is 4 Humour much more advantageous to the 
Fortune, but full as prejudicial to the Judgment : For 
as the ContradiQers ſeem always to think that true, 
which is directly contrary to what is told them, the 
Complaiſant always believe for Truth whatever is told 


them ; and this Habit corrupts firſt their Diſcourſe, 


| v4 | . ur * . 
and afterwards their Mind. | 


* 


By this means Praiſe has been made ſo common, 


and is given ſo 4ndifferently- to every body, that We 
„ hardly 


their Abuſes, and that will make 2 
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hardly know at preſent what to conclude from it. 


'There is no Preacher that is not one of the moſt Elo- 


quent in the Gazette, and that does not raviſh his 
Audience by the profoundneſs of his Erudition : All 


that die are illuſtrious for Piety: The vileſt Author 


might fill whole Books with the Commendations they 
receive from their Friends; ſo that in this confuſion of 


_ Elogiums, which are ſcattered about with fo little 
diſtinction, it is cauſe of wonder that ſome People 
ſhould be ſo very greedy of them, and fo readily 


ſwallow all that they receive. Os 
This confuſion in the Language cannot fail to pro- 
duce the ſame confuſion in the Mind; and thoſe who 


accuſtom themſelves to praiſe every thing, muſt needs 


alſo accuſtom themſelves to approve every Hire But 
even though the falſity lay only in the Words, and 


did not affect the Mind, even this were enough to 
deter the lovers of Truth from being guilty of it. 
There is no occaſion to reprehend whatever we fing 


amiſs; but it is neceſſary to praiſe only what is real- 
ly commendable: Otherwiſe, we throw the Perſons we 
praiſe after ſuch a manner, into Illuſions ; we contri- 
os to deceive thoſe, who judge of thoſe Perſons 
from our Commendations, and we injure thoſe who 


really do deſerve them, by making them common to 


thoſe that do not: In ſhort, we deſtroy all the Faith 


of Language, and perplex all the Ideas of Words, by 
making them no longer the Signs of our Judgments, 
and of our Thoughts ; but only of an exterior Civi- 


lity, which we pay to thoſe whom we praiſe in the 


ſame manner, as we would a Bow; for nothing 
further is to be concluded from the generality of Com- 
pliments and Commendations. 


Among the various manners that Self-love throws 
Men into Errors, or rather ſtrengthens them in them, 


not 
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and hinders them from getting rid of them; we mult 
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not forget one, which is certainly one of the principal 
and moſt common; it is the engagement to maintain 


any Truth to which a Man has adhered upon other 
conſiderations than thoſe of Truth; for this view of 
defending his Opinion, makes him no longer concern- 
ed, whether the Reaſons he makes uſe of be true or 
falſe, but only whether they may ſerve to perſuade the 
World of what he maintains; he uſes all forts of Ar- 


uments good and bad, that there may be ſome for all 
Tots of People; and ſometimes he even goes ſo far, as 
to ſay things that he knows to be abſolutely falſe, pro- 


vided they can promote the End he has propoſed to 


himſelf. Here follow ſome Examples: | 
_ Hardly any Body of common Senſe would ever 


ſuſpect Montagne of having believed all the fooleries 
of judicial Aſtrology ; and yet when they mg help 


e gives 


ridiculouſly to mortify the Vanity of Men, 
them to us for very good Reaſons: When we conſider, 
ſays he, the Dominion and Power thoſe Bodies ba ve, not 

only over our Lives and Conditions Fl our Fortune, bus even 
over our Inclinations, which they direft, drive on, and agi- 


tate at the mercy of their Influences; why ſhould we deprive 


them of Soul, of Life, and of Diſcourſe? 


Would he in another place deſtroy the advantage 


Men have over Beaſts by the uſe of Speech? He tells 
us ridiculous Stories, whole extravagance he knew better 
than any Body, and draws from them more ridiculous 
Concluſions. There have been ſome, ſays he, that haue 
boaſted of underſtanding the Language of Beaſts, as Appol- 


1 lonius Thyaneus, Melampus, Tireſias, Thales, and 


others; and ſince what the Coſmographers tell us is true, 
that there are ſome Nations that receive a Dog for their King, 


they certainly muſt give ſome certain Interpretation to bis Voice 


and Motions. 


For the ſame reaſon we might conclude, that when 
Caligula made his Horſe a Conful, the Romans muſt 
certainly underſtand the Orders he gave in the Exer- 
ciſe of that Office: But we cannot reaſonably accuſe 

| „ Mantagne 
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354 LOGIC: Or, the 
"Montagne of this filly conſequence ; his deſign was not 
to talk Senſe, but to make a confuſed heap of all that 
could be ſaid againſt Men; which yet is a Vice very 
contrary to the juſtice of the Mind, and the ſincerity 
of an honeſt Man. | e 
Wbo again could endure this other Argument of 

the ſame Author, upon the Subject of the Auguries, | 
that the Pagans drew from the flight of Birds, and |] y 
which the wiſeſt among them ridiculed ? Of all the m 
Pred:fions.of times paſt, ſays he, the moſt ancient and moſt 
certain were thoſe which were. drawn from the flight of | di 
Birds: We bave nothing now ſo admirable; that Rule, that ch 
Order of the ſhake of their Ming, by which they drew con- R 


equences of things to come, muſt certainly bave been con- L 
Aae ty 1 means - ſo noble 3 but be 
to aſcribe this great Effet to ſome natural diſpoſition, with- ab 
out the Under/!andinr, Conſent, and Diſcourſe of that ubich 
produces it, is an Opinion evidently falſe, 1 Of 


ls it not pleaſant enough to hear a Man that holds no- 
thing to be evidently true, or evidently falſe, in a Trea- 
| tiſe wrote on purpoſe to eitabliſh Pyrrhoniſm, and to pa 
8 deſtroy Evidence and Certainty, vent theſe Follies for th 


| certain Truths, and call the contrary Opinion evi- | tei 
dently falſe? But he laughs at us all the while he }Þ 
talks to us thus; and it is inexcuſable in him, to play I th 
upon his Readers after this manner, by telling them pi 
things that he does not believe, and which none in their qu 


right Senſes can believe. 5 3 
He muſt certainly have been as good a Philoſopher o 
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as Virgil, who does not ſo much as impute to an in- I jt 
telligence even in the Birds themſelves, the regular 17 
changes that we ſee in their Motions, according to the 5 
diverſity of the Air; from whence ſome conjecture } £14] 
may be drawn, as to Rain or fair Weather, as may I no 


be ſeen in theſe admirable Verſes of the Georgics. I 

Non equidem credo, quia fit divinitus illis r= 
Ingenium, aut rerum fato prudentia major : 
Verum ubi tempęſtas & coeli mobilis bumor 


Mutavere 


ART of TrinxiNs. 
Mut a vere vias, & Jupiter bumidus auſtris 
Denſat, erant que rara modo, & que denſa, relaxat; 
 Vertuntur ſpecies animorum, ut corpora motus 

| Nunc hos, nunc alios: dum nubila ventus agebat, 

Concipiant, binc ille avium concentus in agris, 

Et lætæ pecudes, & ovantes gutture corvi. | 

But theſe miſtakes being voluntary, a little fincerity 
| will teach us to avoid them; the moſt common, and 
{ moſt dangerous, are thoſe which we are not ſenſible of, 
from being engaged in defending an Opinion, which 
c the ſight of the Mind, and makes it take every 
ding for Truth that may ſerve its purpoſe; and the only 
Remedy that can be applied to it, is to have nothing 
but Truth in view; and to examine every Reaſoning 
with ſo much care, that not even prejudice may be 
able to lead us aſtray. 


| Of the falſe Reaſonings that grow from the Objects them- 
TOP yes. . 

We have already obſerved, that we ſhould not ſe- 
parate the interior Cauies of our Errors, from thoſe 
that ariſe from the Objects, which may be called ex- 
terior; becauſe the falſe appearance of thoſe Objects 
would not be capable of leading us into miſtakes, if 
the Will did not hurry on the Mind to form a preci- 
pitate Judgment, before ſhe is yet ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Matter. 3 Ps 

But becauſe the Will cannot exerciſe this Power 
over the Underſtanding, in things entirely evident; 
it is manifeſt, that the obſcurity of the Objects con- 
tributes very much to it; nay, often there are occa- 
ſions, upon which the Paſſion that induces us to argue 
falſely, is very imperceptible ; for which reaſon it may 
not be amiſs to conſider ſeparately theſe Illuſions 
that grow chiefly from the Things themſelves. 


. 


It is a falſe and impious Opinion, that n 
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like to Falſhood, and Virtue to Vice, that it is impoſ. | 
fible to find which is which: But it muſt be confeſ- 


ſed, that in moſt things, there is a mixture of Error 
and Truth, of Vice and Virtue, of Perfection and 
Imperfection; and that this mixture is one of the 


_ common Sources of the falſe Judgnients of 
Men. 


For it is by means of this deceitful mixture, that 
the good Qualities of Perſons whom we eſteem, in- 


duce us to approve even their Faults; and that the 
Faults of thoſe we do not eſteem, make us condenm 
even what is good in them, becauſe we do not con- 
ſider that the moſt imperfe& Perſons are not ſo in 


every thing; and that God leaves in the moſt virtu- 
ous, Imperfections; which being the Remnants of 


humane Infirmity, ought not to be the Objects of our 
Imitation nor Elteem, . | 


Ihe reaſon of this is, that Men do ſeldom con- 
fider things by particulars; they judge only from their 


ſtrongeſt Impreſſion, and are ſenſible only of what 
ſtrikes them moſt: Thus, when they find ſeveral 


Truths in a Diſcourſe, they do not perceive -the Þ ; 


Errors that are mixed with them: And on the con- 
trary, if there are ſome Truths interſperſed among a 
great many Errors, they fix their Attention only upon 
the Errors ; the ſtrongeſt bearing down the weakeſt, 
and the moſt lively Impreſſion choaking up that which 
is more obſcure. #2, a 
I There is a viſible Injuſtice in judging after this man- 
ner: There can be no juſt Reaſon for rejecting Rea- 


ſon; and 'Fruth is not the leſs. Truth, for being mix- 


ed with Falſhood ;. it does never belong to Men, 
though it is Men that. propoſe it. Thus, though Men 
by their Falſhoods deſerve to be condemned, yet the 
3 they advance do not deſerve to be condem- 
ned | | 8 
Wherefore Juſtice and Reaſon require, that in all 
things which are thus intermixed with A 
75 = vil, 
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Evil, we ſhould make an exact diſtinction between 
them; and it is in this judicious Separation, that the 


J exactneſs of the Mind chiefly appears; by this it is, 


that the Fathers of the Church have drawn excellent 
Rules of Manners out of the Books of the Pagans ; 
and that St. Auſtin did not ſcruple to borrow from a 
Donatiſt Heretic ſeven Rules for the underſtanding 
the Scripture, 
J] Reaſon always obliges us to do this, when we can 
| make this diſtinction. but becauſe we have not al- 

ways time to examine the particulars of Good and 
Evil in each thing, it 1 fall upon ſuch occaſions to 
give them the Name they deſerve, according to their 
moſt conſiderable part: Thus we may ſay, a Man is 


|} good Philoſopher, when he argues well for the molt 


part; and that a Book is good, when it viſibly con- 
1 tains more of good than of bad. 

And here again, in theſe general Judgments, Men 
are very apt to be miſtaken; for often they praiſe or 
blame things, only according to their leaſt conſide- 
| rable part; their want of diſcernment hindering them 
from n what is indeed the principal, when 
it is not the moſt apparent. . 

Thus, though the Judges in Painting value the 
Deſign infinitely more than the Colouring or Delica- 
J cy of the Pencil; yet the ignorant are more ſtruck 
with a Picture, whoſe Colours are bright and glaring 


than with one more flat in the Colours, but admi- 


| cable in the Deſign. 

It muſt however be confeſſed, that falſe Judgments 
are not {o common in the Arts, becauſe thole who do 
not underſtand them, are more eaſily guided by the 
Opinion of thoſe that have skill in them; but they 
are very frequent in things that are of the Juriſdic- 
tion of the People, and of which the World makes 
bold to judge, as in Eloquence. pe: 
A Preacher, for inſtance, is called eloquent when his 


I Periods are well turned, and he makes uſe of no mean 
| | Words ; 


358 LOGIC: Or, the 
Words: And upon this Foundation, Monſieur Vuugelas 
ſays in one place, that a poor Phraſe does a Preacher 
or an Advocate more injury than a poor Argument. 

We are to believe that this is a Truth of Fack which 
he relates, and not an Opinion which he authorizes; 
and it is very true, that there are many who judge af- 
ter this manner; but it is alſo true, that nothing can 


be leſs reaſonable than ſuch Judgments: For purity of 


Language, numerous Figures, are at moſt in Elo- 
quence, what Colouring is in Painting, that is to ſay, 
the meaneſt and groſſer part of it: But the main con- 
_ fiſts in conceiving things ſtrongly, and in expreſſing 
them in ſuch a manner, as to convey into the Mind 
of the Audience a clear and lively Image, that may 


not only barely repreſent thoſe things in their naked 
Truth, but joined with the Paſſions with which they 


are conceived: And this 1s often found in Perſons not 
very exact in Language, nor numerous in their Stile; 


and very ſeldom in thoſe that apply themſelves too 1 


cloſely to Words and Embelliſhments ; for this view 


takes off their Attention from the Things, and dead- 
ens the vigour of their Thoughts; as the Painters ob- 


ſerve, that thoſe who excel in Colouring, ſeldom ex- 
cel in Deſign, the Mind not being capable of this 
Application, and one hindering the other. 


It may be ſaid in general, that moſt things are eſ- 
teemed in the World only for their outward appear 
ance, becauſe there are extremely few that dive to the 
bottom of things: Every one is judged by the outfide | 


Label, and happy is he that has a ſpecious one. Let a 


Man be as learned, as wiſe, as ſolid as you pleaſe ; but he 
does not ſpeak readily, and acquits himſelf but indiffe- 
rently of a Compliment; let this Man reſolve to live m 
the World with but little eſteem from the common ſort 
of People, and to ſee a vaſt number of wretched Fel- 
lows preferred before him. It is no great Misfortune | 


for a Man to be denied the Reputation he deſerves; 


but it is a very great one to follow ſuch falſe Judg- | 
* 2 ments, 
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ments, and look only upon the Bark of things : And 
this is what we ſhould ſtrive to avoid. 


II. 

Among the Cauſes that engage us in Error by a 
falſe Luſtre that hinders us from knowing it, we may 
juſtly. reckon a certain magnificent and pompous Elo- 
quence, which Cicero calls, abundantem ſonantibus verbis 
uberibuſqz ſententiis, For it is amazing with what eaſe 
a falſe Argument flows in the tail of a Period that 
fills the Ear, or of a Figure that ſurpriſes and amuſes 
_ : 
Theſe Ornaments not only cover the Falſhoods that 
are mixed in the Diſcourſe, but imperceptibly draw 
the Writer into them, becauſe they are often neceſ- 
ſary for the juſtneſs of the Period, or of the Figures: 

Thus, when we hear an Orator begin a long Gra- 
dation, or an Antitheſis conſiſting of ſeveral Mem- 
bers, we have reaſon to be upon our guard, becauſe 
he ſeldom gets through it without giving ſome con- 
torſion to the Truth, to adjuſt it to the Figure: He 
generally handles it as they do the Stones of a Build- 
ing, or the Metal of a Statue; he cuts, widens, bends 
it, diſguiſes it as he may belt bring it into the vain 
Work of Words that he is forming. . 
f How many falſe Thoughts have been produced for 
the ſake of a Point? How many have been drawn in 
to lie for the clink of the Rhime ? How many Follies 
I have ſome Tralian Authors been contented to write, 
| through Affectation of uſing no Words but Cicero's, 
and of compoling what they call pure Latin? Who could 
help laughing to hear Cardinal Fembo tell us, that a 
J Pope had been elected by favour of the Immortal Gods, 
1 Dreorum immortalium beneficiis. So too there are Poets, 
that imagine it to be eſſential to Poetry, to introduce 
the Pagan Divinities; and a German Poet, who was 
as good a Verſifier, as he was an injudicious Writer, 
having been juſtly reprehended by Francis Picus Miran- 

dola, 
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dela, for having admitted into his Poem, wherein he 
deſcribes the Wars of Chriſtians againſt Chriſtians, 
all the Pagan Divinities; and of having jumbled Apol- 
lo, Diana, Mercury, with the Pope, the EleQtors, 


and the Emperor; "YT fairly averred, that if he had | 


not done ſo, he had been no Poet; and to prove it, 
alledged this ſtrange Reaſon, that the Verſes of Hſiod, 


Homer, and Virgil, are full of the Names and Fables 
of thoſe Gods; from whence he concluded, that he 
might ſafely follow their Examples. 


"Theſe falſe Reaſonings are often imperceptible to 
thoſe that make them; and they themſelves are the 
firſt that are deceived ; they deafen themſelves with 


the {ound of their own Words, the Glare of their 
own Figures dazzles them, and the Magnificence of 


certain Words attracts their Aſſent unwittingly to 


Thoughts ſo unſolid, that they would certainly reject 1 


them if they gave themſelves time to think. 
It is likely, for Inſtance, that the Word Veſtal was 
what mightily pleaſed an Author of our Time, and in- 


duced him to tell a you Lady, to ſatisfy her that ſhe 


need not be aſhamed of underſtanding Latin, that ſhe 
had no cauſe to bluſh for ſpeaking a Language that was 


ſpoke by the Veſtals: For if he had confidered this 


Thought, he had found that he might as well have told 
her, that ſhe ought to bluſh for ſpeaking a Language, 
that was formerly ſpoke by the Roman Courteſans, 
who were much more numerous than the Veſtals ; or 
that ſhe ought to bluſh for ſpeaking any Tongue 
but that of her own Country, fince the ancient Veſtals 


ſpoke _ their native Tongue. All theſe Argu- 


ments, which are good for nothing, are as good as 


that Author's ; and the Truth is, that the Veſtals can 
neither help to juſtify nor condemn Women that 

learn Latin. 
The falſe Reaſonings of this Nature, that are fo 
frequently to be met with in the Writings of thoſe that 
moſt affect ro be Eloquent, evince how neceſſary it is 
for 
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for all that write or ſpeak to be convinc'd of this ex- 
cellent Rule, That nothing is more beautiful than 


what is true; which wou'd cut out vaſt numbers of 


vain Ornaments, and falſe Thoughts. It is true, this 


Exactneſs makes the Style more dry, and leſs pompous 3 


but then, it alſo makes it more lively, more ſerious, 
more clear, and more worthy an honeſt Man; the Im- 


preſſion it leaves is much ſtronger, and much more 


durable; whereas that which ariſes merely from thoſe 


well-turned Periods is ſo ſuperficial, that it vaniſhes 


away almoſt as ſoon as the Sound of the Words 1s 
loſt. f OY 


ad „ 1 
It is a very common fault among Men to judge raſh- 


ly of the Actions and Intentions of others, and they 


fall into it by nothing elſe but a falſe reaſoning 3 
whereby, not knowing diſtinctly enough all the Cau- 
{es that my produce {ſome Effect, they aſcribe that 


Effect preciſely to one Cauſe, when it may have been 


produced by ſeveral others; or they ſuppoſe, that a 


_ Cauſe, which by accident has had a certain Effect upon 


one occaſion, when join'd to ſeveral Circumſtances, 
mult have it upon all occaſions. 

A Man of Learning happens to be of the ſame opi- 
nion as a Heretic, in a Point of Criticiſm independent 


of any Religious Controverſy : A malicious Ad verſary 


ſhall therefore conclude, that he has an Inclination 


| for Heretics ; but this Conclufion will be raſh and ma- 


licious, becauſe perhaps it is Reaſon and Truth that 
engage him to his opinion. 

An Author ſhall inveigh with ſome warmth againſt 
an Opinion which he thinks dangerous : Upon this he 
ſhall be accuſed of Hatred and Animoſity againſt thoſe 
that advanced it; but it will be unjuſtly and raſhly, 


| fince that warmth might ariſe from Zeal tor the'Truth 


full as well as from Hatred to the Perſon, 


R A Man 
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A Nan is the Friend of a Libertine; therefore, con- 
clude they, he is bound in Intereſt with him, and is 


the Parta ker of his Crimes: This does not follow 3 
| * he did not know of them, or at leaſt had no 


and in them. 


A Man fails to pay ſome piece of reſpect to th oſeto 


whom he owes it: He is a proud inſolent Fellow, ſay 


they; but it might only be Inadvertence, or bare For- 


getfulneſs. 
All theſe exterior things are only equivocal Signs, 

that is to ſay, ſuch as may ſignify ſeveral things, and 

It is to judge raſhly to determine that Sign to a par- 


ticular thing, without having ſome particular reaſon | 


for ſo doing. Silence is ſometimes a Sign of Modeſty 
and Judgment, and ſometimes of Stupidity : Slownels 


ſometimes denotes Prudence, and ſometimes Heavineſs | 


of Wit: Change is ſometimes a Sign of Inconſtancy, 


and ſometimes of Sincerity. Thus it is falſe reaſo- | 
ning to conclude, that a Man is inconſtant from this 


only, that he has changed his opinion : He might have 
good reaſon for changing. 

5 . 
The falſe Inductions by which general Propoſitions 


are drawn from ſome particular Experiments, are one 


of the moſt common Sources of the falſe Reaſonings | 


of Men ; three or four Inſtances is enough with them 


to form a Maxim and a common Place, and after- | 


wards to make uſe of it as a Principle to decide all 
things. | | 


There are a great many Diſtempers not underſtood | 
by the moſt skilful Phyſicians, and Medicines often 


fail of ſucceſs : Some exceſſive Spirits therefore con- 


clude that there is nothing at all in Phyſic, and that | 


its Profeſſers are no better than + cob | 


There may poſſibly be ſome few light and looſe | 
Women: This is ground enough for the Jealous to] 
- conceive unjuſt Suſpicions againſt the moſt . S 
; 55 and 
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and for licentious Writers to condemn them all in gene- 
ral. 


There are many Perſons that conceal great Vices 


under an appearance of Piety: Libertines thereupon 
conclude, that all Devotion is Hypocriſy. 
There are many things obſcure and hidden, and 
Men are ſometimes groſly deceiv'd : All things are ob- 
ſcure and uncertain, ſay the ancient and modern Pyr- 


rhowans, and we cannot know the Truth of any thing 


with certainty. | 

There is Inequality in ſome Actions of Men: This 
is enough to form a common place out of which not 
one is excepted : Reaſon, ſay they, is /o blind and ſo 


_ weak, that nothing, be it ever ſo caly, is ſufficiently clear to 


ber; eaſy and hard are the ſame thing to her; all ſubjefts 
equally, and Nature in general dijouns ber Juriſdidtion. We 
do not think what we will till the inſtant that we will it; 
and we will nothing freely, ab/o'utely, or conſtantly. 


Few can repreſent the Faults or good Qualities of 

others, but by general and exceſſive Propoſitions: 

From ſome waer Actions they conclude a habit of 
tl 


them; of three or four Faults they make a Cuſtom : 
What happens once a Month, or once a Year, happens 
every Day, every Hour, every Moment in the Talk 
of Men: ſo little care do they take to keep within the 
bounds of Truth and Juſtice in their Diſcourſe, 


V. 


Iu is a Weakneſs, and an Injuſtice much condemn'd, 
and little avoided, to judge of Counſels by Events, and 
to charge thoſe who, according to the Circumſtances 
that were before them, took a prudent Reſolution with 


the blame of all the ill Conſequences that follow'd 


upon them either by mere Chance, or by the Malice 
of thoſe that croſs'd it, or by ſome other Accidents, 


which it was impoſtible they ſhou'd foreſee. Men not 


only love to be as happy as wiſe, but they make no dif- 
| ference between happy and wiſe, nor between unhappy 


2 "and - 
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and guilty : Such a Diſtinction they think too ſubtile. 
They are very good at pointing out the Faults that 
they imagine occaſion'd the ill Succeſs: And as the 


Aſtrologers, after they know any Accident, never fail 


to tell you the Aſpect of the Stars that produc'd it; ſo 


theſe Men, after Misfortunes and ill Succeſs, never fail 


to diſcover that thoſe who fell into them, deſerved 
them by ſome Imprudence : He did not ſucceed; there- 
fore he 1s in fault. Thus the World argues, and thus 
the World always has argued, becauſe there always 


Has been very little Equity in the Judgments of Men ; 


and that not knowing the true Cauſes of things, they 
aſſign fictitious Cauſes after the Events, commending 
thoſe that ſucceed, and blaming thoſe that do not. 


> 
But there are no falſe Reaſonings more frequent among 


Men, than thoſe wherein they fall either by judging | 


raſhly of the Truth of things by an authoriry not ſut- 
ficient to give us certainty in them, or by deciding the 
Eſſence of the Queſtion by the Manner of propounding 
it. We ſhall call the one, the Sophiſm of Authority; 
and the other, the Sophiſm of the Manner. 
To conceive how very frequent they are, we need 
only conſider, that moſt Men are not determin'd to 


believe one Opinion rather than another upon ſolid and 
eſſential Reaſons, that might evince the Truth of it; 


but upon certain exterior and foreign Marks, which ei- 
ther are more agreeable, or which they imagine to be 
more agreeable to Truth than to Falſhood. 

The reaſon is, that the interior Truth of things of- 
ten lies very much concealed ; that the Minds of Men 
are generally weak and obſcure, full of Clouds, and of 


falſe Lights ; whereas theſe exrerior Marks are clear | 


and ſenſible. So that as Men are eaſily inclin'd to what 
is moſt eaſy to them, they almoſt always adhere to that 
fide-where they find theſe exterior Marks, which they 
can eafily diſcern. en 


Theſe i 
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Theſe Marks may be reduced to two principal ones ; 

the Authority of the Propoſer, and the Manner it is pro- 

poſed in: And theſe two ways of Perſuaſion are ſo ef- 

fectual, that they carry the Aſſei:t almoſt of the whole 
Worid. 

And therefore God, who was pleas'd that the cer- 


tain Knowledge of the Myſteries of Faith ſhou'd be 


acquirable by the moſt ſimple among the Faithful, had 

the Goodneſs to accommodate himlelk to this Weak- 
neſs of the Mind of Man, in not making it depend up- 
on a particular Examination of all the points that are 
propos'd to our Belief; but by giving us, as the cer- 
tain Rule of Truth, the Authority of the Univerſal 
Church, which propoſes them to us; and which being 


clear and evident, preſerves their Minds from all that 


Confuſion in which the particular Diſcuſſions of thoſe 
Myſteries muſt of neceſſity have engag'd them. 


Thus in Matters of Faith, the Authority of the Uni- 
verſal Church is entirely deciſive; and it is ſo far from 
being poſſible that ſhe ſhou'd be a Cauſe of Error, that 


none ever fall into Error but when they ſtray from her 
Authority, and refuſe Submiſſion to it. 
Convincing Arguments in Matters of Religion, are 
alſo drawn from the Manner wherein they are pro- 
os'd. When there aroſe, for inſtance, in ſeveral Ages 
of the Church, and principally in the laſt, Perſons that 


endeavour'd to plant their Opinions by Fire and Sword; 


when we ſaw them armed againſt the Church by 
Schiſm; againſt the Temporal Powers by Rebellion: 


When we ſaw People without any ordinary Miſſion, 


without Miracles, without any exterior Marks of Piety, 
and rather with viſible Marks of Diſorder and Licen- 
tiouſneſs, undertake to change the Faith and Diſcipline 
of the Church; ſo criminal a Manner was more than 


ſufficient to make them be rejected by all Men of 


Senſe, and to hinder the molt ignorant from giving ear 


to them. 
R 3 But 
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But in things whoſe Knowledge is not abſolutely 
neceſſary, and which God has left more to the diſcern- 
ment of the Reaſon of every one in particular, the Au- 

thority and the Manner are not ſo confiderable ; and 
they often, on the contrary, engage Men in Judgments 
contrary to the Truth. 

We do not here undertake to give Rules, and ſet 
down the exact Limits of the Deference that is owing 
to Authority in Humane things ; but only to point out 
ſome of the groſſer Faults that are committed in this 
matter. 8 

Oftentimes nothing is regarded but the Number of 
Witneſſes, without conſidering whether the Number 
makes it more probable that they have happen'd upon 


the Truth, which is not reaſonable. For as an Author 
of our Days has judicioufly obſerv d, in difficult things, 
and which every Man muſt of neceſſity find out of him- 


ſelf, it is more probable that one ſingle Man ſhou'd 
find out the Truth, than that it ſhou'd be diſcover'd 
by many, So that this following is no good Conſe- 


uence: This Opinion is held by the greater Number 


of e therefore it is the true. 

Often People are perſuaded by certain Qualities, 
which have no manner of connection with the Truth 
of the things that are in queſtion. Thus there are 
many, that without the leaſt Examination believe 
thoſe that are the oldeſt, and that have moſt Experi- 
ence, even in things which do not depend either upon 
Age, or Experience, but upon the Clearneſs of the 
Mind. 5 
Piety, Wiſdom, Moderation, are undoubtedly the 
moſt valuable Qualities that are in the World, and 
ought to give great Ie, to thoſe that poſſeſs 
them, in ſuch things as depend upon Piety, Sincerity, 
and even upon a light from God, which it is probable 
God communicates in a larger meaſure to thoſe that 
ſerve him in greateſt Purity. But there are a vaſt 
many things that depend wholly upon Humane par tf 
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in ſuch things, they who have the advantage of Capa- 
city and Study, deſerve more Belief than any others. 
Yet, the contrary often happens, and many think it 


the ſafeſt way even in thoſe things to follow the beſt 


and, devouteſt Men. 

This, in part, happens becauſe theſe Advantages of 
the Mind are not 1 manifeſt to Sight as the exterior 
Regularity that appears in Perſons of Piety; and in 
part alſo, becauſe Men do not love to make Diſtinc- 
tions: Diſcuſſion is uneaſy to them; they will have all 
or nothing. If they have Belief for a Man in one 
thing, they will believe him in all; if they have none 
for another Man, him they will believe in nothing; 
they love thoſe Ways beſt, that are moſt ſhort, deci- 
five and eaſy. But this Humour, though common, is 
{ill contrary to Reaſon, which informs us, that the 
ſame Perſons are not to be conſulted upon all Matters, 


| becauſe they are not eminent in all, and that it is a very 


weak Argument to conclude : He is a grave Man; 


therefore he is skilful and underſtanding in all things. 


VII. 
We muſt own, that if any Errors are pardonable, 


they are thoſe which we run into by paying more De- 


ference than is neceſſary, to the Opinion of thoſe 
whom we account Men of Virtue. But there is an 
Illuſion much more abſurd in itſelf, and yet is very 


common; which is, to believe that a Man ſpeaks 


Truth, becauſe he is of Quality, of Riches, or high in 
Dignity. | 

Not that any Body ſoberly forms ſuch Arguments 
as theſe ; He has a Hundred thouſand Livres a Year, 
therefore he ſays right; he is of a great Family, there- 


fore we ought to believe that whatever he advances, 


is true; he is a Fellow of no Eſtate, therefore he ſpeaks 
falſe: Yet ſomething like it does paſs in the Mind of 
RE moſt 
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__ Humane Experience, Humane Penetration; and 
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moſt People, and carries away their Judgment, with- 
out their perceiving it. 

Let one and the ſame thing be propoſed by a Man 
of Quality, and by a poor Man ; it ſhall generally be 
approv'd in the Mouth of the former, while the latter 
ſhall hardly ſo much as obtain the favour of being 
heard. Scripture means to inform us of this Humour 
of Mankind, when it repreſents it ſo naturally in the 
Book of Eccleſiaſticus: If the rich Man ſpeaks, all are 
filent, and his Words are raiſed up unto the Clouds : 
The poor Man ſpeaks, and they ask, Who have we 
here? Dives locutus eft, & omnes tacuerunt, & verbum il- 
lius uſque ad nubes perducent : Pauper locutus eft, & dicunt : 
Quis eft hic? | FS : 

It is certain, that Complaiſance and Flattery have a 
very great ſhare in the Aeration that is given to 
the Words and Actions of Men of condition; and 
that they often attract it by a certain exterior Grace- 
fulneſs, and by a free, natural, and noble Geſture ; 
which is often ſo particular to them, that it is hardly 
imitable by thoſe who are of mean Birth: But it is 
alſo certain, that there are many who approve all that 
is ſaid and done by the Great, out of an inward Ab- 
jectneſs of Mind, which bows under the load of Great- 
neſs, and which has not eyes ſtrong enough to bear its 
Luitre ; and that this exterior Pomp which ſurrounds 
them, always impoſes a little, and makes ſome impreſ- 
fion upon the ſtrongeſt Souls. | 

The reaſon of this Deceit proceeds from the Cor- 
ruption of the Heart of Man ;. which having a ſtrong 
Paſſion for Honour and Pleaſures, neceſſarily conceives 
a great deal of Love for the Riches and other _ 
ties, by means whereof thoſe Honours and Pleaſures 
are obtain'd. Now the Love we have for all thoſe 
things which the World eſteems, makes us judge thoſe 
happy that poſſeſs them; and in judging them happy, 

8 them above ourſelves, and look upon them 
| 5 
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as Perſons of an eminent and exalted Nature. This 
Cuſtom of beholding them with eſteem, paſſes inſen- 
ſibly from their Fortune to their Mind. Men ſeldom 
do things by halves: They therefore give them a 
Soul as exalted as their Rank; they ſubmit to their 
Opinions: And this is the reaſon of the Credit they 
generally meet with in the Affairs they tranſact. 8 

But this Illuſion is yet much ſtronger in thoſe of 
the Great themſelves, who have not been ſtudious to 
correct the Impreſſion that their Fortune naturally 
makes upon their Mind, than even in their Inferi- 
ors. There are very few that do not make a reaſon 


of their Quality and Wealth, and that do not think 


their Sentiments ought to prevail above thoſe who are 
below them. They cannot bear that ſuch Inſects, 


whom they look down. upon with Contempt, ſhou'd 


reſume to have as much Judgment and Reaſon as them- 

ſelves: And this is what makes them ſo impatient of 
the leaſt Contradiction. 5 

All this likewiſe proceeds from the ſame ſource; 


that is to ſay, from the falſe Ideas they have of their 


Greatneſs, Nobility, and Riches. Inſtead of conſi- 
dering them as things wholly foreign from their being, 
which do not make them at all different from the reſt 
of Mankind, either in Soul or Body, and which do not 
hinder their Judgment from being as weak and liable 


to Error, as that of any Body elſe: They in a manner 


incorporate into their very Eſſence all theſe Qualities of 
Great, Noble, Rich, Maiter, Lord, Prince; they mag- 
nify their own Idea with them, and never repreſent 
themſelves to themſelves without all their Titles, 


Pomp, and Attendance. 


They are accuſtomed to look upon themſelves from 
their very Infancy, as a ſeparate Species from the 
reſt of Mankind ; their Imagination never mixes 
them with the Crowd of Humane Beings ; they are 


always Earbs and Dukes in their own eyes, and never 
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barely Men. Thus they cut themſelves out a Soul, 
and a Judgment, by the meaſure of their Fortune ; 
and do not think themſelves leſs above the reſt as 
to Senſe, than they are as to Condition and For- 


tune. e 
The Folly of the Mind of Man is ſuch, that the 


leaſt thing will help to enlarge the Idea he has of 


himſelf: A great Houſe, a fine Suit of Cloaths, a 
long Beard, make them think themſelves the wiler ; 
and, if he will own the truth, he has a greater value 
for himſelf when he is in a Coach, or on Horſeback, 
than when on foot. It is very eaſy to convince every 
Body, that nothing can be more ridiculous than ſuch 
Judgments ; but it is very difficult to guard ourſelves 
entirely from the ſecret Impreſſion that all theſe ex- 
terior things make upon the Mind. All that we can 
do, is to accuſtom ourſelves as much as we can, not 
to give any Authority to Qualities that can contribute 


nothing to the diſcovery of Truth; and to give even 


to thoſe that do, no more than as they contribute to 
it effectually. Age, Learning, Study, Experience, Wit, 
Vivacity, Retention, Exactneſs, Diligence, are what 
find out the Truth of hidden things; and ſo thoſe 
Qualities deſerve regard: But yet they are to be 
weighed with care, and afterwards compariſon be 
made between them, and the contrary Reaſons. For 


from each of rheſe things in particular, nothing cer- 


tain can be concluded, ſince very falſe Opinions have 
been approved by Perſons of very good Capacity, and 
who had a great ſhare of the above-mentioned Qua- 
lities. 


VIII. 

There is yet ſomething more catching in the Sur- 
prizes L ariſe from the Manner. For we are natu- 
1 uced to believe a Man is in the right, when 
he ſpeaks with Gracefulneſs, Eaſe, Gravity, Mode- 


ration, 
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ration, and Mildneſs ; and to believe, on the contrary, 

that a Man is in the wrong when he ſpeaks diſagreeably, 

or gives Marks of Paſſion, Fury, Preſumption in his Be- 
ha viour, and in his Words. 


Yet if we judge of the bottom of things only from 


theſe exterior and evident Manners, it is impoſſible to 
avoid being often deceived. For there are ſome, that 


in a very grave and modeſt Manner propoſe nothing 


but Follies ; and others, on the contrary, that though 
rhey are of a hot Nature, or even fir'd with ſome Paſ- 


ſion that appears in their Face and in their Words, 


have nevertheleſs the Truth on their fide. There are 
very narrow, and very ſuperficial Capacities, that, ha- 
ving been educated at a Court, where the Art of plea- 
ſing is more ſtudied and better practis'd than any 
where elſe, have very agreeable Manners under which 


they paſs off a great many falſe Judgments ; and there 


are others, on the contrary, that having no outward 
ſhew, have at the bottom a great and a folid Genius. 
There are ſome that ſpeak better than they think, 
and others that think better than they ſpeak. Thus 
Reaſon requires thoſe that are capable ot obeying her 
Commands, not to judge by theſe exterior Marks, and: 
to 1 to the Truth, not only when it is propoſed 
with ſhocking diſagreeable Manners, but even when 
it is intermingled with abundance of Falſities. For one 
and the ſame Perſon may ſpeak true in one thing, 
and falſe in another; be in the right in this Point, and 
in the wrong in that. 3 | 
Every thing therefore is to be confider'd ſeparately z. 
that is to ſay, we ſhou'd judge of the Manner by the 
Manner, and of the Eſſence by the Eſſence; and not 
of the Eſſence by the Manner, nor of the Manner by 
the Eſſence. A Man is in the wrong to ſpeak with 
Paſſion, but he is in the right to ſpeak with Truth; 
and another, on the contrary, is in the right to ſpeak 
gravely and civilly, but in the wrong to. advance Falf-- 
tes. Bus 
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But as it is reaſonable to be upon our guard not to 
conclude, that a thing is true or falſe becauſe it is pro- 
pos d in ſuch or ſuch a Manner; it is alſo juſt, that 
thoſe who defire to perſuade others of ſome Truth that 
they themſelves know, ſhou'd ſtudy to cloath it with 
ſuch Manners as may the more eaſily gain Approbation, 
and to avoid ſuch odious Manners as are only fit to give 


They ought to remember, that when their deſign 


is to enter into the Mind of Men, having Truth on 


their ſide is but a ſmall Advantage; and that it is a 
great Misfortune to have only Reaſon, and not to have 
what is neceſſary to give P 

5. ---- 5 
If they ſeriouſly honour Truth, they ought not to 
diſhonour it by covering it with the Marksof Falſhood ; 
and if they love it ſincerely, they ought not to draw 
upon it the Hatred and Averſion of Men by the ſhock- 


ing Manner in which they propoſe it. This is the 
greateſt Precept in Rhetoric, and is ſo much the more 


uſeful, as it helps to regulate the Soul as well as the 


Words. For though it be two different things to be 
in the wrong in the Manner, and to be in the wrong 


in the Eflence ; yet the Faults of the Manner are ot- 
ten greater and more conſiderable than thoſe of the 
Eſſence. | 

And indeed all thoſe haughty, prefumptuous, bit- 
ter, obſtinate, paſſionate Manners, always proceed 
from ſome Weakneſs of the Mind, and are often worſe 
than the want of Underſtanding and Quickneſs, which 


4 


they find fault with in others; and it is always unjuſt | 
to think to perſuade by ſuch Behaviour: For it is juſt | 


we ſhould yield to Truth when ſhe is ſhewn to us ; 
but it is not juſt that Men ſhou'd expect others to be- 
lieve for Truth whatever themſelves believe, and ſub- 
mit to their bare Authority. And yet this is what 
they do, when they propoſe Truth in thoſe ſhocking 


Manners. 
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Manners. For the Air of the Speaker generally finds 
entrance into the Mind before his Reaſons, the Mind 
being more ready to perceive that Air, than to con- 
ceive the Solidity of his Proofs, which often too are 
not conceivable at all: Now the Air of the Speaker 


being thus ſeparated from his Proofs, denote only the 


Authority that he takes upon himiſelf; ſo that if he 
is preſumptuous and inſolent, he muſt of neceſſity 
diſguſt his Hearers; becauſe he ſeems as if he meant 


to carry, by a ſort of a tyrannical Authority, what ought 


to be obtain'd only by Reaſon and Perſuaſion. 
This Injuſtice is ſtill greater if theſe ſhocking Man- 
ners happen to be practis'd in combating receiv'd and 


common Opinions; for the Reaſon of a ſingle Man 


may indeed be preferable to that of many, by being 
truer; but certainly a private Man ought never to 257 
tend, that his authority ſhou'd outweigh that of all 
Mankind beſides. | 


Thus not only Modeſty and Prudence, but even Jul- 


tice obliges Men to put on a ſubmiſſive Air when they 


argue againſt common Opinions, or a ſettled Autho- 
rity ; becauſe otherwiſe they cannot avoid the Injuſ- 
tice of ſetting up the Authority of a ſingle Man againſt 


either a public Authority, or at leaſt one greater, and 
more ſettled than his own. We cannot uſe too much 
Moderation when we are about diſturbing the Poſſeſ- 


ſion of a receiv'd Opinion, or of a Belief that has a 
long time prevail'd: Which is ſo true, that St. Auſtin 


extends it even to'the Truths of Religion, having gi- 
ven this excellent Rule to all thoſe that are oblig'd to 
inſtruct others : 0 


Wiſe and devout Catholics, ſays he, teach what they are 
to teach to others, in this manner : If they are common and 
aut korixed things, they propoſe them with Confidence, and 
without any ſign of Doubt, accompanying them ith all poſ 
ſible Milaneſs, But if they are things extraordinary, tho” they 


are 
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are very certainly aſſured of the Truth of them, they propoſe 
them ker 4 Bee 1 1 be 9 Yo 
as ſettled Dozma's and Deciſions ; that herein they may ac- 
commodate themſelves to the Weakneſs of their Hearers, 
I. a Truth is ſo high, that it exceeds the Capaci- 
ties of their Audience, they rather chuſe to deter it 
for ſome time, to give them leiſure to increaſe in 
ſtrength, and to become capable of it, than to diſ- 
cover it to them in that ſtate of Weakneſs wherein it 
wou'd be ſuch a load as to fink them. 


| The End of the THIRD PART. 
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T remains that we explain the laſt 
gl Part of Logic, relating to Method, 


ir neceſſary to join thereunto the Rules 


0 ED 
NE TLV 


uſually conſiſt in one ſingle Argument, but in a Ser es 
of ſeveral Reaſonings, whereby ſome truth is invin- 
cibly proved; and that in order to form a good De- 
monſtration, it is not ſufficient to know the * 52 

51. 


which is undoubtedly one of the moſt 
AQ uſeful and moſt important. We thought 


of Demonſtration, becauſe it does not 
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Syllogiſms,which are very ſeldom miſtaken ; but that the 
main lies in well diſpoſing the Thoughts, by making 
uſe of thoſe that are clear and evident to pierce into 
that which ſeems to be niore concealed. 

And as the end of Demonſtration is Knowledge, it 
will not be amiſs to premiſe ſomething concerning 
that. e | 


CONN NO NOIR NNN 
HA P. I. 

Of Knowledge. That there is ſuch a thing, 

That the knowledge of things by the Mind, 


- 


is more certain than what we know by our 
Senſes. IT hat there are ſome things which 


the Humane Mind is uncapable of knowing. | 


The Advantage of this neceſſary Tenorance, 


F when we confider ſome certain Maxim, we are 
ſenſible of the Truth of it by it ſelf, and that it 
carries along with it ſuch Evidence, as perſuades us 
without any other Reaſon, this ſort of Knowledge is 
called Underſtanding, and thus it is that we underſtand 
the firſt Principles. | 
But if it do not perſuade us by it ſelf, there is 
need of ſome other Motive to determine us, and this 
Motive is either Authority or Reaſon : If it be Au- 
thority that over-rules us, this is what is called 
Faith. If it be Reaſon, then either this Reaſon does 
not produce an entire conviction, but leaves ſome 
doubt ſtill behind; and this acquieſcence of the 
Mind, ſo accompanied with ſome ſort of ſcruple, is 
called Opinion. RE Ts . 
5 | | = 


— — 
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Or if this Reaſon entirely convinces us, then, either 
it is only clear in appearance and for want of atten- 
tion, and the Perſuaſion which it produces is an Error, 
if it be in reality falſe; or at leaſt a raſh Judgment, 
if, being true in it ſelf, we have not ſufficient reaſon 
to believe it true. VVV 

But if this Reaſon be not only apparent, but ſolid 
and true, (which is difcoverable by a more diligent 


and exact Attention, by a more firm Perſuaſion, and 
by the nature of the clearneſs, which ought to be 


more lively and piercing) then the conviction which 
this Reaſon produces, is called Knowledge, about 
which many Queſtions ariſe. OO =, 
The rl is, whether there be any fuch thing as 
Knowledge, that is to ſay, whether we have any No- 
tices grounded on clear and certain Reaſons, or in ge- 
neral, whether we have any clear and certain Notices : 
For this Queſtion relates as well to Underſtanding, as 
to Knowledge. HD 1335 
There have been ſome Philoſophers, who ex profeſſo 
deny it, and even have built upon this Foundation 
the whole Structure of their Philoſs hy : Among theſe, 
ſome have gone no further than to . Certainty, ad- 
mitting Probability, and theſe are the new Academics: 
The other ſort, who are the Pyrrhonians, deny even 
Probability it ſelf, and pretend that every thing is 
alike obſcure and uncertain. 
But the Truth is, none of theſe Opinions, which 
have made ſuch a noiſe in the World, ever ſubſiſted 
any where, but in Diſcourſes, Diſputes, and Writings, 
and no Man ever gave ſeriouſly into them: They were 
Toys and Amuſements of ingenious Perſons, that had 


nothing elſe to do; but never the Sentiments of 


which they were plainly poſſeſt, and which the 
would chooſe to govern themſelves by in the Conduct 


of Life. And therefore the beſt way to convince theſe 


Philoſophers, is to cite them to the Tribunal of their 
Conſcience, and ask them after all theſe Diſcourſes, 
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378 LOGIC: Or, the 
by which they endeavour to ſhow, that there is no 
difference between Sleeping: and Waking, nor be- 
| tween Madneſs, and being in a Man's Senſes, whether 
they do not verily believe at the ſame time, in deſpite 
of all their Reaſons, that they are both aſleep, and in 
their Wits; if they had the leaſt remainder of Inge- 
nuity, they would give the lie to all theſe Vanities and 
Subtilties, and frankly confeſs, that they could never 
believe theſe Things, though they ſhould make it ever 
ſo much their endeavour. 18 7 ! 
But if there ſhould be any Perſon who ſhould doubt 
whether he were awake, or in his Senſes, or could be- 
lieve that the Exiſtence of all exterior Things is un- 
certain, and that he queſtions whether there be a Sun, 
a Moon, or any ſuch thing as Matter; yet no Man 
could ever doubt, as St. Auſtin affirms, whether he be, 
whether he think, or whether he live. For whether 
he be aſleep or awake, whether in or out of his Wits, 
whether he be deceived or not deceived, it is certain 
at leaſt, that (ſince he thinks) he both is and lives, it 
being impoſſible to ſeparate Being and Life from 
Thought, and to believe that he who thinks, neither 
is nor lives. So that from this clear, certain, and un- 
queſtionable Knowledge, may be drawn a Rule, 


whereby to approve all thoſe Thoughts, as true, which 


appear to a Man as clear as this does. 


It is impoſſible alſo to doubt of the Perceptions of 


the Senſes, by ſeparating them from their Object. 
For whether there be a Sun, or an Earth, or no; cer- 
tain it is, that I imagine I ſee one. I am certain, that 
I doubt, while I doubt ; that I believe I ſee, when I 
believe I ſee ; that I believe hear, when J believe I 
hear; and ſo on: And therefore not extending our 
Thoughts beyond thoſe Things which are acted in the 
Mind it ſelf, and conſidering what is only done there, 
we ſhall find there an infinite number of clear No- 
| tices, of which it is impoſſible to doubt. This con- 


ſideration may ſerve to decide another Queſtion, which 


uſes 
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uſes to be propoſed upon this Subject; namely, whether 
thoſe Things that are only perceived by the Mind, 
are more or leſs certain, than thoſe Things which we 
underſtand by the Senſes? For it is clear by what we 
have ſaid, that we are more aſſured of our Percep- 
tions and Ideas, (which we only ſee by the Reflection 
of our Minds) than we are of any Object whatever of 
our Senſes. We may alſo ſay, that though our Sen- 
ſes do not always deceive us in the report of Things, 
| which they make us, yet that the Aſſurance we have 

that they do not deceive us, does not proceed from 
our Senſes, but from a Reflection of be Mind, by 
which we diſcern, when we ought, and when we 
ought not to believe our Senſes. © And therefore we 
muſt acknowledge, that St. Auftin, after Plato, rightly 
affirmed that the Judgment of Truth, and the Rule 
to diſcern it, belongs not to the Senſes, but to the 
Mind, non ęſt Judicium Veritatis in Senſibus; and that 
the Aſſurance to be depended on from the Senſes, is of 
no large extent, and that there are many Things which 
we believe we know by the Senſes, of which we can- 1 
not ſay that we have any abſolute certainry. _ | 

For Example, we may know by the Senſes, that | 
one Body 1s bigger than another ; but we cannot know 
certainly what is the true and natural bigneſs of every bY 
] Body; for the Manifeſtation of which, we are only to = 
conſider, that if all the World had never looked upon 
exterior Objects but with Magnifying Glaſſes, certain 
it is, they would not have fancied thoſe Bodies, and 
Meaſures of Bodies, otherwiſe than according to the 
bigneſs repreſented by the Magnifying Glaſſes. Now | | 
our Eyes are Magnifying Glaſſes, and we know not | 
preciſely, whether they diminiſh or enlarge the Objects | 
which we ſee; or whether the artificial Ma airing | 
Glaſſes, which we believe to augment or Frninifh Wi 


them, do not rather repreſent them carry | to their | 
true Magnitude. So that we do not certainly | 
abſolute and natural Bigneſs of any Body. 


now the 


Net- « | 
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Neither do we know whether we ſee Things to be 
of the ſame Dimenſions as other Men do. For though 
two Perſons in Meaſuring agree together, that ſuch a 
Body does not contain above five Foot; yet, perhaps, 
that which one Man conceives by one Foot, is not 
what another means by the ſame Meaſure. For ane 
conceives what is repreſented to him by his Eyes; 
and ſo does the other: Yet it may be, the Eyes 1 one 
Perſon do not repreſent the ſame thing, which the 


other Man's Eyes do; in regard their Eyes may be like 


Glaſſes variouſly ground. 


However there is much probability that this dif- 


ference is not very great; becauſe we do not ſee any 


difference in the Structure of the Eye, able to pro- 


duce a change ſo remarkable; for though our Eyes are 
Glaſſes, yet they are Glaſſes cut by the Hand of God, 
and ſo we have reaſon to believe that they repreſent 
the truth of Objects, except where there are ſome De- 
fects, which alter and depra ve the natural Figure. 


Be this as it will, though the Judgment of the 


fize of Objects be in ſome degree uncertain, we muſt 
not conclude that there is no more Certainty in any 
other Reports of the Senſes. For, albeit I do not 
know preciſely what is the abſolute and natural big- 
neſs of an Elephant; yet I know, that an Elephant is 
bigger than a Horſe, and leſs than a Whale, which is 
ſufficient for the uſes of Life, = 
Therefore there 1s both Certainty and Uncertainty 
both in the Mind and in the Senſes ; and it would be 
an equal miſtake to look upon all Things to be either 
certain or uncertain. ET 

| Reaſon on the contrary propoſes three Things to 
us to be obſerved here. 

For there are ſome Things to be known clearly and 
certainly. There are other Things, the Truth of 
which we do not yet clearly and evidently underſtand, 
but which we may hope to underſtand hereatter. 
And there are other Things, which 'tis * we 
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| Thould underſtand with Certainty; either, becauſe 
we are ignorant of the Principles that lead us to the 
Truth, or becauſe they are above the reach of our 
Underſtandings. 5 | | 
The firſt fort comprehends all that we know, by 
Demonſtration or Underſtanding. | 
| The ſecond, is the Subject of the Philoſopher's 
Study : But it may eafily happen that they may loſe 
their Time, if they cannot diſtinguiſh this from the 
third ſort, namely, if they cannot diſcern thoſe Things 
to which the Mind may attain, from thoſe other Things 

which it is not capable to apprehend. 
The moſt compendious way to the full extent of 
Knowledge, is, not to toil our ſelves in the Search of 
that which is above us, and which we can never ra- 
tionally expect to comprehend. Such are thoſe Queſ- 
tions which relate to the Omnipotency of God, which 
it would be ridiculous to confine within the narrow 
Bounds of our Underſtandings; and generally as to 
whatever partakes of Infinity. For our Underſtand- 
ing being finite, loſes it ſelf in the Labyrinth of In- 
finity; and lies overwhelmed under the Multitude of 

Thoughts contradicting one another. 
Hence may be drawn the moſt convenient, and 
ſhorteſt Solution of many Queſtions, about which 
there will be no End of Diſputing, ſo long as 
Men are infected with the Itch of Diſoure, in regard 
they can never be able to arrive at any certain Know- 
ledge whereby to aſſure and fix the Underſtanding. 
Is it poſſible any Creature fhould be created from 
Eternity? Can God make a Body infinite in Quantity; 
a Movement infinite in Swiftneſs; a Multitude infi- 
nite in Number? Is Number infinite, Even or Odd? 
He that ſhould anſwer once for all, I know nothing of 
it, may be ſaid to have made as fair a Progreſs in a 
Moment, as he that had been beating his Brains twen- 
ty Years about theſe Niceties. The only diffe- 
rence between theſe Perſons, is, that he that drudges 
day 
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day and _ about theſe Queſtions, is in the greateſt 


danger of 


alling a degree lower than bare Ignorance ; 


which is to believe that he knows that which he 


knows not at all. 
There are alſo an infinite number of Metaphyſical 
Queſtions, which being too looſe, too abſtracted, and 


too remote from Principles clearly known, can never 


be reſolv'd: So that the fureſt way he has, is for a 


Man to rid himſelf of them the ſooneſt he can, and 
after he has read what has been ſaid of them, to re- 


ſolve to unlearn it again. 


Neſcire quædam magna pars ſapientiæ. 
By which means ridding our ſelves of vain and uſeleſs 


Scrutinies, we ſhall be the more able to make a fairer 


Progreſs in ſuch things as are more proportionable to 


our Underſtandings. 


But we are to underſtand that there are ſome things 


which are incomprehenſible in their Manner, yet cer- 
tain in their Exiſtence 3 we cannot comprehend how 
they are, however it is certain they are. 


What is more incomprehenſible than Eternity? and 
yet at the ſame time what is more certain? in ſo much 
that they, who thro' a horrible Blindneſs have de- 
faced in their Minds the Knowledge of God, are con- 
ſtrain'd to attribute it to the vileſt and moſt contemp- 
tible of Beings, which 1s Matter, | 

How can we comprehend, that the ſmalleſt Atom 


of Matter is diviſible to Infinity, and that we can never 


come to ſo ſmall a Part, that does not only incloſe 
ſeveral others, but alſo an Infinity of other Parts ? 
that a ſmall Grain of Wheat encloſes in it ſelf as many 
Parts (tho? leſſer in proportion) as the whole World? 
That all imaginable Figures are actually there to be 
found, and that it contains a little World in it ſelf, 
with all its Parts ; a Sun, a Heaven, Stars, Planets, 


and an Earth, in a moſt admirable Correſpondency of 
Proportion? And that there is not any the leaſt Part 
of this Grain, but what likewiſe contains another little 


World ? 


ART of THINKING. 383 


World? What can that Part of this little World be, 


which anſwers to the Bigneſs of a Grain of Wheat? 
and what a ſtupendous Exiguity muſt that be, of which 
we may truly ſay, that it is ſuch in reſpect of a Grain 
of Wheat, as a Grain of Wheat is, compar'd with the 


whole World? Nevertheleſs this Part, which is ſo 


incomprehenſible to us, contains another proportio- 
nable World, and fo ad infinitum; there being ſtill no 
Part, which does not comprehend as many proportio- 
nal Parts as the World, how large ſoe ver we make it. 

Theſe things are above conception; yet neceſſarily 
they mult be ſo, becauſe the Diviſibility of Matter 1s 


demonſtrable, as appears by the Proofs which Geome- 
try furniſhes us with, as clear as any Truths which 


ſhe diſcovers to us. 5 
For this Science ſhews us, that there are ſome Lines 
which have no common Meaſure, which for that rea- 


ſon are called incommenſurable, as the Diagonal of a 


Square and the Sides. Now if this Diagonal and 
Sides were compos'd of a certain Number of indivi- 


ſible Parts, one of theſe indiviſible Parts would be 


the common Meaſure of thoſe two Lines, and by con- 
{ſequence it would be impoſſible that thoſe two Lines 
5 erg be compos'd of a certain number of indiviſible 
arts. | 8 | 
Secondly, The ſame Science teaches us, that it is 
impoſſible that a Square Number ſhould be double 
another Square Number; and yet it is very poſſible 
for an extended Square to be double another extended 
Square. Now if theſe two Squares were compos'd of 


a certain number of finite Parts, the great Square 


would contain double as many Parts as the leſs, and 
both being ſquare, there would be a Square Number 
| 2 to another Square Number, which is impoſ- 
ſible. 1 5 
Laſtly, There is nothing more clear, than that two 


Nothings of Extent cannot form an Extent, and 


that every Extent or Quantum has Parts. Now taking 
8 two 
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two of theſe Parts, which are ſuppos'd to be indivi- 
ſible, I demand whether they have Extent or no? If 
they have, then they are diviſible, and have ſeveral 
Parts 3 if they have not, then they are Nothings of 
Extent, and ſo it is impoſſible they can form an Ex- 
tent. Sn RE, 33 | 

We muſt renounce all humane Aſſurance to doubt of 
the Verity of theſe Demonſtrations : but for the bet- 
ter apprehending this infinite Diviſibility of Matter, I 
will add one more Proof, which ſhews us at the ſame 
time a Diviſion ad infinitum, and a Motion that ſlackens 
ad infinit um, yet never arrives at Reſt, 

Certain it is, that tho' it ſhould be doubted whe- 
ther Extent may be divided to Infinity, it is un- 
queſtionable that it may be enlarg'd to Infinity; and 
that to a Plain of a hundred thouſand Leagues may 
be added a Plain of a hundred thouſand Leagues, and 
ſo ad infinitum. Now this infinite Augmentation of 
Extent proves its infinite Diviſibility. For proof of 
which there needs no more than to ſuppoſe a plain 
Sea, which 1s augmented to Infinity, together with a 
Ship ſailing from ſome Port of that Sea, in a direct 
Line. Certain it is that the Radius, that ſhall come 

from the Bottom of the Ship, to the Eye of the Per- 
ſon looking from that Part, thro' a Glaſs or tranſpa- 
rent Body, fhall paſs thro' a certain Point of the 
Glaſs; and the Horizontal Radius ſhallpaſs thro' ano- 
ther Point of the Glaſs more elevated. Now as the 
Veſſel makes ſail, the Point of the Radius, that ter- 
minates at the bottom of the Ship, ſhall always mount, 
and infinitely divide the Space between the two Points; 
and the farther the Veſſel moves off, the ſlower it will 
aſcend, without ever ceaſing to aſcend, or ever being 
able to touch the Point of the Horizontal Radius, be- 
cauſe thoſe two Lines interſecting each other in the 
Eye, can never be parallel, nor the ſame Line. 
Which Example at the ſame time affords a Proof 
of the infinite Diviſibility of an Extent, and a ſlacken- 
ing of Motion to Infinity, * By 


| 


By this infinite Diminution of Extent, which ariſes 


from its Diviſibility, may be prov'd theſe Problems, 


that ſeem impoſſible in their Terms. To find an infi- 
nite Space equal to a finite, or which is no more than the 


half or third part of a finite Space, &c. Of which among 
many other Solutions here is one, very eaſy, tho* not 
polite. Take half the half of a Square, and the half 
of that, and ſo ad infinitum, and join all theſe halfs by 
their longeſt Line; the conſequence will be a Super- 


ficies of an irregular Figure, and which will diminiſh 


ad infinitum, at one of tae Ends, but which will be 


7 to the whole Square. For the half, and the half 
o 


the half, the half of the ſecond half, and ſo ad in- 
init um, make the whole. The third, and the third of 
third, and the third of the new third, and ſo ad inſini- 
tum, make the half. The fourths, taken after the ſame 


manner, make the third Part; and the fifths the 


fourth. Which joining together at the Ends, will 
produce a Figure containing a half or a third part of 


the Area of the whole, and which on the one ſide 
ſhall be infinite in Length, diminiſhing proportionably 


in Breadth. 


The Advantage that may be made of theſe Specu- 
lations is not only the bare Knowledge of theſe things, 


which is barren enough; but to teach us the Limits 

of our Underitandings, and to make us acknowledge, 

in ſpite of our ſelves, that there are certain things 

which we are not capable to 1 And there- 
u 


fore 'tis profitable in ſome meaſure to take pains about 


theſe Niceties, were it only to tame our Preſumption, 


in oppoling our feeble Apprehenſions againſt the Truths 
which the Church propounds, under pretence that we 
cannot apprehend then... 1 
For ſeeing that the Vigor of human Wit is forc'd 
to ſuccumb to the leaſt Atom of Matter, and to con- 
feſs, that it clearly ſees it is diviſible to Infinity, not 
apprehending how it can be done; is it not viſibly a 
Sin againſt Reaſon to refuſe "og believe the marvellous 


Effects 
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Effects of God's Omnipotence, which is of it {elf in- 
comprehenſible ; and only becauſe it is above our 
*But as it is profitable for a Man to make himſelf 
ſometimes ſenſible of the Weakneſs of his own Un- 
derſtanding, by the Conſideration of thoſe Objects 
Which are above it; it is alſo certain that he ought 
to make choice of Subjects and Matters, for his more 
general Study, which are within the reach of his Ca- 
Pacity, the Truth of which he may be able to find 
out and comprehend,” whether. by proving the Effects 
by the Cauſes, which is call'd Demonſtration a priori, or 
by denionſtrating the Cauſes by the Effects, which is 
calbd Demonſtration 4 pofteriori. The Signification of 
the Terms muſt be a little dilated, to the end that 
under them all ſorts of Demonſtrations may be re- 
duc'd : But here it was proper to give a hint of them 
by the by, that they be underſtood, and not ſeem un- 
.couth to us, when we meet with them in the Writings 
and Diſcourſes of Philoſophy ; and becauſe Arguments 
of this nature are 'compos'd of ſeveral Parts, it is re- 
uiſite, for the rendering them more clear and con- 
dufte to diſpoſe them in a certain Order and Me- 
thod, of which Method it is we ſhall diſcourſe in the 
ef 
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Of the two ſorts of Method, Analyſis and Syn- 
| theſis, An Example of Analyſis. 


» 7 : 4 
> # 


M ETHOD may be generally call'd, The Art of 
1 well diſpoſing a Series of ſeveral Thoughts, either to 
diſcover a Truth we are ignorant of, of to prove to others a 


Thus 


„ 


Truth we know, 
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Thus there are two ſorts of Methods; the one to 


diſcover the Truth, which is call'd Analyſis, or the 


Method of unfolding, and which may be alſo call'd the 
Method of In vention; and the other to make it under- 
ſtood by others when it is found out, which is call'd 


Syntbeſis, or the Method of Compoſition, and may alſo be 


call'd the Method of Dottrine. 


The entire Body of any Science is ſeldom handled 


analytically, Analyſis being only made uſe of to reſolve 
fome * Queſtion, # HOW 1 

Now all Queſtions are either: about Words, or 
Things. | ac bs e ie dw. 9114 


— 


I call, in this place; Queſtions about Words, not 


ſuch which inveſtigate” Words, but which ſearch 
things out of the Words themſelves ; as when we en- 
deavour to find out the Meaning of a Riddle, or what 
an Author means by obſcure and ambiguous Words. 


| Queſtions about Things may be reduc'd under four 
ſeveral Species. The firſt, when we ſeek for the Cau- 


ſes by the Effects. For example, we know the vari- 
ous Effects of the Loadſtone, and by their aſſiſtance 
ſearch for the Cauſe, We know the various Effects 


which are uſually attributed to the Abhorrency of a 
Vacuum : We ſearch whether that be the true Cauſe, 


and we find it is not. We know the Sea ebbs and 
flows, and we ſeek for the true Cauſe of ſo great and 
regular a Motion. E 

The ſecond is, when we ſeek for Effects by the 
Cauſes. For example, we find that the Wind and 
Water have a great Force to move Bodies: But the 
Antients not having ſufficiently examin'd what might 
be the Effects of thoſe a never apply'd as. 


+ I * 
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* The greateſt part of <uhat is here tdiſcours'd concerning 
Queſtions, was taken from a Manuſcript of the deceaſed 


Des Cartes, which Monſieur Clercelier dd me the favour to 


lend me. 
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has been ſince done in the way of Mills, to a great 
many things which benefit Mankind, and greatly eaſe 
humane Labour, which ought to have been the true 
fruit of 2 Study. So that it may be ſaid, the 
firſt fort of Queſtions, whereby we ſeek the Cauſes by 
the Effects, include the ſpeculative Part of Phyſics ; 
and the ſecond Part, that ſeeks for the Effects by the 
Cauſes, contains the practical Part. 
- The third ſort of Queſtion is, when we ſeek for the 
Knowledge of the Whole by the Parts; as, when we 
have many Numbers, we ſeek for the Sum by Addi- 
tion or Multiplication. 5 8 
The fourth is, when, having the Whole and ſome 
Part, we ſeek for the other Part; as, when we know 
a.certain Number, and what is ſubſtracted from it, 
we ſeek to find what remains; or, as when we ſeek 
to know what will be /o much of a given Number. 
But here it is to be obſerv'd, that for the further 
Extent of theſe two ſorts of Queſtions, and that they 
may comprehend what cannot be properly referr'd to 
the former, the Word Part is to be taken more 
generally for all that comprehends a thing; its 
Modes, its Extremities, its Accidents, its Proprieties, and 
generally all its Attributes, So that he may be ſaid to 
133 Whole by its Parts, who ſeeks to find out the 
Area of a Triangle by its Height and Baſis: And he 
may be ſaid to ſeek a Part by the Whole and another 
Part, who ſeeks to find out the Side of a Rectangle 
by the Knowledge he has of the Area and one of 
C 
Now whatever be the Nature of the Queſtion pro- 
pos d, the firſt thing is to conceive clearly and diſ- 
tinctly what is the preciſe Point of the Queſtion. 

For the Error of many is to be avoided, who, out 


ſwers before they rightly underſtand by what Circum- 
ſtances and Marks by which to know what is pro- 
pounded, in caſe they find it. Like a en et 

1 5 being 


of Heat and Precipitancy, are ready with their An- 


EIT 
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being commanded to go for one of his Maſter's Ac- 
quaintance, runs away in haſte before he knew parti- 
cularly from his Maſter who that Friend is. 

Now albeit there is in all Queſtions ſomerhing un- 
known, elſe there wou'd never be any thing to ſeek, 
nevertheleſs that which is unknown muſt be marked 
out and defign'd by certain Conditions, which deter- 
mine us to ſearch out one thing rather than another, 
and cauſe us to underſtand, when we have found it 
out, that is the thing which we ſeek after. 

And theſe Conditions we are well to conſider before- 
hand, with great Care, leſt we add any other Condi- 
tions than what is inclos'd within the thing pro- 
pounded, or omit any which is therein included: For 
both ways a Man may commit a maniteſt Error. 
As for example; in the firſt manner, if it ſhou'd be 

demanded of us, what Creature is it that goes upon 
four Feet in the Morning, upon two at Noon, and three 
in the Evening, we ſhould err to think our ſelves 


bound to take theſe Words, Feet, Morning, Noon, Eve- 


ning, in the proper and genuine Signification : For the 
Propounder of Te Enigma requires no ſuch Condition, 
and therefore 'tis ſufficient that they may be apply'd 
by a Metaphor to ſome other thing: and ſo the Riddle 
1 be well reſolv'd by ſaying, that ſame Creature is 

a Man. | 
Let us likewiſe ſuppoſe the Queſtion to be, how 
the Statue of Taxtalus could be made, who lying upon 
a Column in the midſt of a Vaſe, in the Poſture of a 
Man ſtooping down to drink, could not do it, becauſe 
the Water in the Vaſe might aſcend up to his Mouth, 
but ſank down again fo — as it began to touch his 
Lips? We ſhould err in adding ſuch Conditions, that 
would be of no uſe to the Solution of the Queſtion, 
and trouble our Brains to find out ſome wonderful 
Secret in the Statue of Tantalus, that caus'd the Water 
to fink down ſo ſoon as it approach'd his Lips ; for 
Nothing of that 1s included 15 45 Queſtion. And if it 
| be 
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be rightly conceiv'd, it may be ſufficient that we ima- 
gine a Veſſel made to contain Water to ſuch a heigh 
and which empties again, if it be fill'd above fuch 
Mark ; which is eaſy to be done by concealing a pri- 
vate Pipe in the Column, of which one Branch admits 
the Water into the Vaſe, the other, which is longer, 
hangs down below the bottom of the Yaſe. For the 
Water pour'd into the Yaſe will ſtay till it come to the 
top of the Syphon or Pipe, but being fill'd up to the top 
of the Pipe, away it flies again thro' the longet Branch 
of the Pipe that hangs down below the 7aſe. 
The Queſtion alſo may be put, what Secret that 
fame Water-drinker had, who fhew'd his Tricks at Paris 
about twenty Years fince ? and how, by vomiting only 
Water out of his Mouth, he cou'd fill at the ſame time 


t, 
A 


five or fix ſeveral Glaſſes with Waters of different 
Colours? If any one believe that theſe Waters of 


different Colours were in his Stomach, and that he 
made a Separation there as he threw them up into the 
Teveral Glaſſes ; that Perſon will hunt after a Secret 
never to be found, becauſe it is an Impoſſibility: And 


therefore he is only to ask, why the Water coming 


out of one and the ſame Mouth, at one and the 
ſame time, appear'd to be of divers Colours in every 
one of the Glafſes ? Which, it is very probable, was 


occafion'd by ſome Tincture which the Mountabank 


Put at the bottom of the Glaſſes. 
"Tis the Cunning alſo of thoſe which propound 


Queſtions, which they would not have eafily reſolv'd, 


to environ and cloud the thing which is to be reſolv'd 


with ſo many frivolous Conditions, which ſignify no- 


thing to the Solution of the Queſtion, on purpole to 
prevent the Diſcovery of the true Point of the thing 
propounded ; and ſo we loſe time, and beat our Brains 


to no purpoſe, about things that contribute nothing to 


the diſcovery of the thing demanded to be reſolv'd. 


The other manner of erring in the Examination of 
Marks and Circumſtanges of the thing which we m_ 
| | ar, 
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for, is, when we omit what is moſt eſſential to the 
Queſtion propounded. For example, we propoſe to 
find out the perpetual Motion by Art. For we know 
well that there are perpetual Motions in Nature, as 
thoſe of Fountains, Rivers, and Stars. There are ſome 
who, believing the Earth turns upon its Center, and- 
that it is nothing but a great Loadſtone, of which the 
common Magnet has all the Properties, believe alſo 
that a Magnet may be ſo order'd, as to turn about cir- 

cularly: Which tho' they could bring to paſs, yet 
would it nothing contribute to find out the perpetual 
Motion by Art ; in regard that other Motions would 
be as natural, as that of a Wheel expos'd to the Cur- 
rent of a River. | e 

Therefore, when we have well examin'd the Cir- 
cumſtances that mark out what is unknown in the 
Queſtion, we are next to examine what is known 3 
for thereby we ſhall come to the knowledge of what 
is unknown, For we are not to imagine,.that we are 
to find out a new Genus of things, in regard our Minds 
are no farther capable to find out things unknown, 
than as they participate after ſuch and ſuch a manner 
with the Nature of thoſe things which we know. For 
example, if a Man were blind from his Birth, we 
ſhould perplex our ſelves in vain, to ſeek out Argu- 
ments and Proofs to make him ſenſible of the true 
Ideas of Colours, ſuch as we have by means of our 
Senſes. And if the Loadſtone, and thoſe other Bodies 
whoſe Nature we are inquiſitive to find out, were 
new Genuss of Beings, and ſuch that our Underſtand- 
ing could not conceive the like, we-might deſpair for 
ever to attain to the Knowledge of them by Reaſons or 

Arguments; but we ſhould ſtand in need of another 
| Underſtanding than our own. And therefore we are 
to believe, that we have found out all that can be 
found by humane Wit, could we conceive diſtinctly 
ſuch a Mixture of Beings and Natures (which are known - 
4 to 
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to us) as could produce thoſe Effects which are known 
to us in the Loadſtone. | 5 
Nou it is in our Attention to what is known in the 
Queſtion before us, that the Aualyſi chiefly conſiſts; 
ir being our main Buſineſs to draw from that Exami- 
nation many Truths, that may lead us to the Know- 

ledge of what we ſeek. 5 

s if the Queſtion were, bet ber the Soul be immortal ? 
And to find it out we apply our ſelves to conſider the 
Nature of our Soul. We obſerve, in the firſt place, 
that it is the Propriety of the Soul to think, and that 
It may doubt of all things elſe without doubting whe- 
ther 1t think or no, in regard the Doubt itſelf is a 
Thought. After this we examine what it is to think, 
and not finding that what the Idea of Thought in- 
cludes, is any thing that is included in the Idea of ex- 
tended Subſtance (which is call'd a Body) and that we 
may. deny of 'Thought whatever belongs to a Body, 
as to be long, broad, deep, to ha ve Diverſity of Parts, to be 
of ſuch or ſuch a Figure, to be divifible, &c. without there- 
dy deſtroying the Idea which we have of Thought; 
we conclude that F is no manner of extended 
Suhſtance; becauſe it is of the nature of a Manner that 
cannot be conceiv'd, if the thing be denied of it whoſe 
Mode it is. Whence we infer, that Thought being no 
Manner of extended Subſtance, it muſt be the Attri- 
bute of {ome other Subſtance ; and ſo the Subſtance 
that thinks, and the extended Subſtance, muſt be two 
Subſtances really diſtinct. Whence it follows, that 
the Deſtruction of the one does no way argue the 
\, Deſtruction of the other, ſince even extended Sub- 
| Mance is not properly deſtroy'd, but all that happens 
in that which we call Deſtruction is nothing elſe but a 
Change or Diſſolution of ſome Parts of Matter, which 
| remains always in Nature; as we rightly judge, that 
nn breaking the Wheels of a Clock, the Subſtance of 
| the Clock is not deſtray'd, tho' we ſay the Clock is 
TT deſtroy'd. 
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deſtroy d. Which ſhews, that the Soul not being di- 


viſible, or compos'd of any parts, cannot periſh, and. 
by conſequence is immortal. | e e 
Ibis is that which is call'd Analyſis or Reſolution, where: 
you are to obſerve: 


1. That we ought to take our EFrogreſs, as in the 


Method of Compoſition, from that which is moſt known, 
to that which is leaſt known : For there is no true Me- 
thod that can diſpenſe with this Rule. 5 

2. That it differs from the Method of Compoſition in 
this, that we conſider thoſe known Truths in the par- 
ticular Examination of the thing which we propoſe to 
underſtand, and not in things more general, as in the 
Method of Doctrine. Thus in the foregoing Exam- 


ple, we do not begin with general Maxims, that no 


Subſtance, to ſpeak properly, periſnes; that what we 
call Deſtruction, is only a Diſſolution of the parts; 
that therefore whatſoever has no parts, cannot be de- 


ſtroy'd, c. But we mount up by degrees to thoſe. 


general Rules. „ 
3. That we never propoſe clear and evident Maxims, 
but as we have occaſion to make uſe of them; whereas 
in Syntheſis, we ſettle thoſe firſt, as we ſhall ſhew 
hereafter. 

Laſtly ; Theſe two Methods differ only, as the Way 
that leads from a Valley to a Mountain, differs from 
that which leads from the top of the Mountain to a 
Valley: Or as the two Manners differ to prove, that 
ſuch a Perſon is deſcended from St. Leis; of which 


the one way is to ſhew, that ſuch a Perſon had ſuch a+ 
one to his Father, who was the Son of ſuch a one, and 


he the Son of ſuch a one, and ſo down to St. Lewis. 
The other, to begin from St. Lexis, and to ſhew, that 


he had ſuch Children, thoſe Children others, till they 


come to the laſt Deſcent, who is the Perſon intended. 
And this Example is the more proper on this occaſion, 
becauſe it is the molt certain way to find out an ob- 


{cure Pedigree, by going back from the Son to the 
. 8 5 Father « 
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Father: Whereas for the Inſtruction of others, that it 
is already found, the moſt uſual way is to begin from 
the Stock, the more eaſily to demonſtrate who they 
were that deſcended from it. Which is uſually prac- 
tis d in the Sciences, where, after we have made uſe of 
Aualyſis to find out ſome Truths, we apply ourſelves 
to the other Method to explain what we have found 
out. yy e 

By this we may underſtand what is the Analyſis of 
the Geometricians, which conſiſts in this: A Queſtion 
being propounded to them which they know not whe- 
ther it be true or falſe, if it be A Theorem; or if a Pro- 
blem, whether it be poſſible or impoſſible. They ſup- 

ſe it to be as it is propos'd, and examining what will 
Follow from thence, if upon that Examination they 
light upon evident Truth, of which that which is pro- 
vos d is a neceſſary Conſequence; they conclude 2 
thence, that the thing propos d is true. Then begin- 
ning again where they left off, they demonſtrate it by 
the other method of Compoſition: But if through ne- 
| reffary Inferences they fall into Abſurdity or Impoſſi- 
| bility, they conclude the thing propos'd to be falſe and 
' Impoſſible. ol 
his is what may be generally ſaid of Analyſit, which 
': confiſts more in Judgment and Dexterity of Wit, than 
mm particular Rules. Nevertheleſs, theſe four which 
/ Monkeur Des Cartes propos'd in his Met tod, may be be- 
neficial to a Man to guard himſelf ſrom erring in the 
ſearch of Truth relating to Humane Sciences, though 
indeed they may be generally apply'd to all ſorts of 
Methods, and not particularly only to Analyſts, 

The firſt is, never to receive any thing for Truth, 
which is not known to be evidently ſuch ; that is, care- 
fully to avoid Precipitation and Prejudice ; and not to 
comprehend any thing more in a Man's Judgment 
than what preſents itſelf clearly to the Underſtanding, 
and which is altogether and abſolutely unqueſtiona- 


; | 2. To 
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2. To divide the Difficulties that are under examinas. . 
tion, into as many Parts and Parcels as he can, and are 
requiſite for their Solution. 45 Bt} 
3. To conduct his Thoughts in order, by beginning 
from Objects the moſt ſimple and eaſy to know, that 
he may be able to riſe by degrees to the Knowledge of 
things more difficult ak compounded ; and by ſuppo- 
ſing a certain Order among theſe things, which do not.; 
naturally precede one another. 2 2 
4. To number his Mediums, and make his Reviews 
ſo exactly, that he may be aſſured of not having omits; . 
ted the leaſt Particle. e 
True it is, that it is a very difficult thing to obſerve 
theſe Rules; but it is always neceſſary to bear them 
in mind, and to obſerve them with all the exactneſs thar 
lies in a Man's power, when he wou'd find out Truth 
by the way of Rea ſon, and as far as our, Underſtanding - 
is capable to reach. ee 
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of the Method of Com ofition, and particus | 


larly that which is obſerv'd by the Ceometri: 
cians. | 0 32EE 


JIJHAT we have ſaid in the foregoing Chapter 
YY. has already given us ſome Idea of the Method 
of Compoſition, which is the moſt important, .as be- 
ing that which we make uſe of in the Explanation of all 


the Sciences. WOE 


This Method conſiſts principally in beginning fromm 
things the moſt ſimple and general, and aſcending ta 
the leſs general and more compounded. : By this means 
we ſhun ungrateful Repetitjons; for ſhou'd'we.b&6:-» 
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treat of Species before Genus's, ſince it is impoſlible 
to underſtand the Species rightly before we underſtand 
the Genus, there wou'd be a neceflity of ſeveral times 
explaining the Nature of the Genus in the Explanation 
of every Species. 55 | 
I.here are many things alſo to be obſerv'd, to ren- | 
der this Method perfect and proper for obtaining the 
8 end; which is, to give us a clear and diſtinct 
Knowledge of the Truth. 5 
But becauſe general Precepts are more difficult to 
underſtand, when they are abſtracted from all manner 
of Matter, we will conſider the Method of the Geome- 
tricians, as being that which we have always thought | 
molt proper to convince us of the Truth. And Firſt, | 
We ſhall ſhew what is to be commended in this Me- 
thod : And Secondly, What it has defeCtive. 
It being the chief aim of the Geometricians to ad- 
Fiiaance nothing but what is truly convincing ; they are 
| 'of opinion, they might attain their ends by obſerving 


1H 
WF . 


three things in general, _ i 


- 


I. Not to ſuffer any Ambiguity in their Terms; againſt 
which, they have provided by Definitions of Words, as 
we have before obſerv e. 
2. Not to ground their Arguments but upon clear and exi- 
dent Principles; and which can never be queſtion'd by | 
any Perſon of Underſtanding. For which reaſon, they 
firſt of all lay down their Axioms, which they require 
ſhou'd be granted them, as being ſo clear, that they 
wou'd be but obſcur'd by going about to prove them. 
3. Jo prove demonſtratively all the Concluſions they ad- 
vance, by the help of ſettled Definitions, Principles 
granted them as being moſt evident, or Propofitions 
which they have already drawn by the force of Rea- 
ſioning, and which after that become ſo many Princi- 
JEE FP 
Mons! 80 that we may reduce to theſe three Heads, what- 
ever the Geometricians obſerye to convince the Under- 
WEE FM 124/04 | LIFE ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, and include the whole in cy five Rules of 
great importance. 


Neceſſary RULES for DFIN ITIONs. 


1. Not to leave any thing in the Terms obſcure, or eꝗ ui vo- 
cal, without defining it. 

2. To make uſe of none but Terms perfectly known, or al- 
— explain d. 


Daw: Ax1tomMs. 


z. To demand in Axioms Ong but chat is perfefly cleay 
and evident. : 


For Bren ri rien. 


4. To prove all Profoſitions that are any thing obſcure, by 
the belp only of preceding Prepoſitions, or Axioms conceded, 
or Propoſitions already demonſtrated, or by the Conftruftion 
of _ thing in te vs ater when there is any n to be 
made 


5. Never to abuſe the Ambiguity of Tres, by failing at 


leaſt mentally to ſubſtirute _ Defuutions that reſtrain and 


explain them, 


Theſe are the Rules which the Geometricians 
have thought neceſſary .to render their Proofs cogent 
and invincible. And we mult confeſs, that a diligent 


_ Obſervation: of theſe Rules is ſufficient to avoid the 


making of falſe Arguments while we treat of the Scien- 
ces: Which without doubt is the principal thing, when 
all the ret may be laid to be rather profitable than ne- 
ceſſary. 


CHAP. 


PEE — 


a great number of 


the Subject of the Diſpute. 


things to be avoided., 
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CHAT. IV. 


A more particular Explication of the foregoing 
Rules ; and firſt, Of thoſe that relate to De- 


Fnitions. 


Tough we have declar'd in the firſt Part, the Be- 
nefit of the Definition of Terms, nevertheleſs it 


is of that importance, that we cannot bear it too 


much in mind, in regard that thereby we unravel 
Queſtions which often turn upon 
nothing but the Ambiguity of Terms, which ſome take 
in ſome ſenſe, ſome in another. Inſomuch, that very 
great Conteſts wou'd ceaſe in a moment, if either of 
the Diſputants did but take care to define clearly, and 
in few Words, what he means by the Terms which are 


Acero has obſerv'd, that the greateſt part of the Diſ- 


putes between the ancient Philoſophers, eſpecially the 


Stoics and Academics, were founded only on this Ambi- 
guity of Words; The Soics, to exalt themſelves, taking 
the Terms of Morality in Senſes quite different from 
others. Which made Men believe, that their Morals 
were much more ſevere, and more perfect; though, in- 
deed, that pretended PerfeQtion was only in Words, 
and not in things; the Stoics Wiſe Man no leſs indulging 
himſelf to the Pleaſures of Life than the Philoſophers 
of other Sects, that ſeem'd not ſo rigid. Nor did he 
with leſs Care avoid the Inconveniences of Life, only 
with this Difference; that whereas other Philoſophers 
made uſe of the ordinary Words Good and Evil, the 
Stoics call'd the Pleaſures which they enjoy'd, not by 
the name of Good, but things to be preferr'd; and the- 
Evils which they ſhun'd, not by the name of Evil, but 


And 
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And therefore tis abſolutely requiſite to retrench. | 
from all Diſputes, whatever is founded ſolely upon the 
Equivocations of Words, by defining them by other 
Words ſo clearly underſtood, that there can be no Fault 
found, or Exception taken. | 
To which' Purpoſe ſerves the firſt of the foregoing 
Rules, To leave nothing in the Terms obſcure or equivocal, . 
without defining it, But that we may be able to make 
the beſt of theſe Nefinitions, we are to add the ſecond- 
Rule, To make uſe, of none but Terms perfectly known, or 
already explain d: That is to ſay, Terms that deſignate 
as clearly as may be, the Idea which we mean by the 
Word that we define. 3 „„ 
Por ſo long as we have not clearly and diſtinctly 
Ot ſet forth the Idea to which we wou'd affix a 
Word, it is almoſt impoſſible to avoid ſliding into ano- 
ther Idea different from that which was deſignated ; 
that is to ſay, but that inſtead of ſubſtituting Mentally 
(every time we make uſe of that Word) the ſame Idea 
that was deſign'd, we ſubſtitute another with which 
Nature furniſhes us. Which is eaſily diſcover'd by 
| ſubſtituting expreſly the Definition in the place of the 
thing defin'd. For this ought to make no manner of 
| _ Changeinthe Propoſition, if there has been a Conſtancy 
' to the ſame Idea; whereas otherwiſe there will be an 
apparent Change. 1 8 
This will be better underſtood by Examples: Euclid 
defines a plain Rectilineal Angle, The mecting of two 
right Lines anclin'd upon the ſame Plane, If we conſider 
this Definition as a bare Definition of the Word, ſo 
that we are to look upon the Word Angle, as being ſtript 
of all Signification, but that of the meeti:'g of tuo Lines, 
we have no reaſon to blame Euclid. For it is lawful for 
Euclid to ſignify by the Word Angle, the meeting of 
two Lines. But he is bound to remember himfelf, and 
not to uſe the Word Angle but only in that Senſe, Now 
to try whether he has done it every time that he fpeaks 
of an Angle, we are to ſubſtitute to the Word Angle the 
| Definition 


{ 
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Definition which he has given of it; and if, in ſubſti- 


what he ſays concerning an Angle, it will follow that 
he has not been conſtant to the Hude Idea which he had 
defign'd ; but that he is inſenſibly fallen into another, 
which is that of Nature. For Example, he teaches 


us to divide an Angle in two; ſubſtitutè his Definition, 


and you ſhall find that it is not the meeting of two 


Lines that is divided in two; that it is not the meet- 


ing of two Lines that has two Sides and a Baſe, but 
that all this agrees with the ſpace comprehended be- 
tween two Lines, and not with the meeting of two 
Lines. 1 * 

It is viſible that that which puzzl'd Euclid, and hin- 


dered him from defining an Angle to be a Space com- 
| prehended between two Lines that meet, was this; 


that he found that Space might be larger or leſs, as 
the Sides of the Angle were longer or ſhorter ; and yet 
the Angle not be leſs or bigger. Nevertheleſs, he ought 
not 1 concluded from hence, that a Rectilineal 


comprehended between two right Lines that meet, in- 


that anſwer to the Length of the Lines, and deter- 
min'd according to the other, by the proportional Part 
of a Circumference, which has for its Center the Point 
where the Lines meet. 


This Definition defines ſo clearly the Idea which all 


Men have of an Angle, that it is both a Definition of the 


Word, and of the Thing ; only that the word Angle 


whereas by this Diſcourſe it is reſtrain'd to fignify a 

plain Rectilineal Angle. : 
And when we have thus defin'd the Angle, *tis un- 
queſtionable that whatever afterwards can be ſaid of a 
lain Rectilineal Angle, ſuch as is found in all ReQi- 
lineal Figures, ſhall be true of this Angle thus defin'd, 
without being oblig'd to change the Idea; How will 
| any 


tuting this Definition, there be found any Abſurdity in 


Angle was not a Space, but only that it was a Space 


determin'd in refpe& of one of the two Dimenſions 


comprehends alſo in common Diſcourſe a ſolid Angle, 


— — .. 
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any Abſurdity follow by ſubſtituting the Definition in 
the Place of the Thing defin'd? For Space thus ex- 

lain'd, is what can be divided into two, three, or four. 

t has two Sides, between which it is comprehended 3 
and on that part which is undetermin'd of in itſelf, it 
may be determin'd by a Line, which is call'd the Baſe 


or Subtenſa. Nor is this Space accounted greater or 


leſs for being comprehended between longer or ſhorter 
Lines; becauſe being undetermin'd according to this 
Dimenfion, it is not from thence we are to take its 


Proportion. By this Definition we find out the way to 


judge, whether one Angle be equal to another, whe- 


ther bigger or leſs. For the Bigneſs of this Space be- 
ing only determin'd by the proportional Part of a Cir- 


cumference, which has for its:Center the Point where 


the Lines that comprehend the Angle meet, when two 
Angles are meaſur'd by like aliquot Parts of their Cir- 


cles, as the tenth Part, they are equal; if one by the 
tenth Part, the other by the twelfth; that which is 
meaſur'd by the tenth Part is bigger than that which is 
meaſur'd by the twelfth. Whereas by Euclid's Defini- 
tion, we ſhou'd never underſtand wherein conſiſts the 


Equality of two Angles : Which cauſes a horrible 


Confuſion in his Elements, as Ramus has obſerv'd, 
though he himſelf was no leſs unfortunate in his Recti- 
—.. . 
Another of Euclid's Definitions, where he commits 
the ſame Fault as in that of the Angle, take as follows: 
Reaſon, ſays he, is a Habitude of tuo Maguitudes of the 


ſame kind, compar d one with another according to quantity; 


Proportion is a Similitude of Reaſons. 

By theſe Definitions the word Reaſon ſhou'd com- 
prehend the Habitude which is between the two Mag- 
nitudes, when we conſider how much one exceeds the 
other. For we cannot deny but this Habitude is a. 
Habitude of two Magnitudes, compar'd according to 


quantity; and by conſequence, four Magnitudes will 


be proportionable one to another, while the Difference 
| between 
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between the firſt and the ſecond, is equal to the Dit- 
ference between the third and the fourth. So that 
there is nothing to be ſaid to theſe Definitions of Eu- 
clid, provided he continue conſtant to thoſe Ideas which 
he has deſign'd by theſe Words; and to which he has 
given the Names of Reaſon and Proportion. But he is 
not conſtant, for that according to the whole Series of 
his Book, theſe four Numbers, 3, 5, 8, 10, are not 
proportionable, though the Definition which he has 
given to the word Proportion, agrees with them. For 
that there is between the firſt Number and the ſecond, 
compar'd together according to quantity, a Habitude 
like to that between the third and the fourth. 

Now to have avoided falling into this Inconveni- 
ency, he ſhou'd have obſerv'd, that there are two 
Ways of comparing two Magnitudes ; one by confi- 
dering how far the one ſurpaſles the other; and the ſe- 
cond, by confidering after what manner the one is con- 
tain'd in the other. And in regard theſe two Habi- 
tudes are different ; he ought to have given them diffe- 
rent Names, to the firſt the Name of Difference, to the 
ſecond the Name of Reaſon. Afterwards he ought to 
have defin'd Proportion, the Equality of the one, or the 
other, of theſe two ſorts of Habitudes, that is, of Dif- 
ference or Reaſon : And as this makes two Spectes's, to 
have diſtinguiſn'd them alſo by two ſeveral Names, 
calling the Equality of Differences, Arithmetical Propor- 
tion; and Equality of Reaſons, Geometrical Proportion. 
And becauſe the latter occurs much oftner than the 
former, the Readers are to be admoniſh'd, that when 
Proportion, or Proportional Magnitudes, are barely 
nam' d, it is to be underſtood of Geometrical Propor- 
tion; but for Arithmetical Proportion, it is never to be 
underſtood but when it is expreſs'd. Which would have 
un veil d all Obſcurity, and taken away all Equivocation. 

This ſhews us, that we are not to make an ill uſe 
of that Maxim, That the Definitions of Words are 
arbitrary. But that great heed is to be taken to deſign 


ſo 
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ſo clearly and exactly the Idea, to which we affix the 
Word that is to be defin'd, that we may not be 
deceiv'd in the Series of the Diſcourſe, by changing 
that Idea, i. e. by taking the Word in another Senſe 

than that which is given it by the Definition. 
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CHAP. v. 


That the Geometricians ſeem not to have rightly 


underſtood the Difference between the Deſini- 
tions of Words and Things. 


2 there are not any Writers, who make a 
. better Uſe of the Definitions of Words, than the 
Geometricians; yet J cannot but obſerve, that they 


have not rightly underſtood the Difference between 


the Definitions of Things and Words ; which is, that 
the firſt are diſputable, the ſecond not. to be contro- 
verted: For find ſome that raiſe Diſputes about the 

Definitions of Words, with the ſame mY as if they 
were diſputing about the Things themſelves. 


'Thus we find in the Commentaries of Clavius upon. 


Euclid a long Diſpute, and mighty hot, between Pelle- 
tier and him, touching the Space between the Tan- 


gent and the Circumference, which Pelletier denies, 


Clavius affirms to be an Angle. Who does not ſee, 
that all this might be determin'd in one Word, by 


demanding of both, what they meant by the Word 


Angle ? | 
We find alſo the famous Simon Steven, Mathemati- 
cian to the Prince of Orange, having defin'd Number 


to be, That by which is explain'd the Quantity of ab 


thing; he puts himſelf into a pelting Chafe again 
thoſe that will not have the Unite to be a Number, and 


with an Oratorial Vehemence exclaims againſt em, 


as 


„ „r 
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as if he were upon ſome ſolid Argument. True it is, 
that he intermixes in his Diſcourſe a Queſtion of ſome 
importance; that is, whether a Unite be to a Num- 
ber, as a Point is to a Line? But here he ſhould 
have made a Diſtinction, ro avoid the jumbling toge- 
ther of two very different things. To which end 
theſe two Queſtions were to have been treated apart: 
W bether a Unite be Number? and, Whether a Unite be to 
Number, as a Point is to a Line? And then to the firſt 
he ſhould have ſaid, that *twas only. a Diſpute about 
a Word, and that a Unite was or was not a Number, 
according to the Definition which a Man would give | 
to Number. That, according to Euclid's Definition of | 
Number, Number is a Multitude of Unites aſſembled toge- 
ther, it was viſible that a Unite was no Number; but 
in regard this Definition of Euclid was arbitrary, and 
rhat it was lawful to give another Definition of Num- 
ber, Number might be defin'd as Seven defines it, ac- 
_ cording to which Definition a Unite is a Number: S0 
that by what has been ſaid the firſt Queſtion is reſolv'd, 
and there is nothing farther to be alledg'd againſt 
thoſe that denied the Unite to be a Number, without a 
manifeſt begging of the Queſtion, as we may ſee by 
examining the pretended Demonſtrations of Steven. 
The firſt is, 5 ES ne 
The Part is of the ſame nature with the whole ; 
The Unite is a Part of the Multitude of Unites : 
Therefore the Unite is of the ſame nature with a Multitude 
of Unites, and conſequently a Number. 2 
This Argument is of no Validity: For tho' the Part 
were always of the ſame nature with the whole, it 
does not follow that it ought always to have the ſame 
Name with the whole ; nay, it often falls 'out that | 
it has not the ſame Name. A Soldier is Part of an 
Army, and yet is no Army; a Chamber is Part of a 
Houſe, and yet is no Houſe 5 a Half Circle is no 
Circle; a Part of a Square is no Square. The moſt 
this Argument therefore proves, is, that Unite being 
art 
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Part of a Multitude of Unites, has ſomething common 
with a Multitude of Unites, and ſo it may be ſaid, 
they are of the ſame Nature; but it does not prove 
any neceſſity of giving the ſame Name (Number) to 
LUnites, and to a Multitude of Unites: Becauſe, if we 
would, we cou'd reſerve the Name of Number to a 
Multitude of Unites, and not give to Unite more than 
its bare Name of Unite or Part of Number. EY 

The ſecond Argument which Steven produces, is of 
no more force. Sk | 

If from a Number given we ſubſtratt no Number, the 

Number given remains, 

If then the Unite were not a Number, 

Qubſtrafting one out of three, the Number given would re- 
main, which is abſurd, ws 
But here the Major is ridiculous, and ſuppoſes the 
thing in queſtion: For Euclid will deny, that the 
Number given remains, it no Number be taken from 
it. For to make it another Number than what was 
given, there needs no more than to ſubſtract a Num- 
ber from it, or a Part of a Number, ſuch as a Unite. 
And if this Argument was good, we might prove in 
the ſame manner, that by taking a Half Circle from a 
Circle given, the Circle given would remain, becauſe 

no Circle 1s taken away. 

So that all Steven's Arguments prove no more, than 
that Number may be defin'd in ſuch a manner, that 
the Word Number may agree with Unite, becauſe 
Unite and Multitude of Cnites accord fo well together: 
But as to being ſignified by the ſame Word, they do 
not prove that Number cannot alſo be defin'd, by 
reſtraining the Word to the Multitude of Unztes, that 
we may not be oblig'd to except the Un:re, every time 
we explain the Properties that ſuit all Numbers except 
the Unite. $5 \ 

But the ſecond Queſtion, N hether a Unite be to other 
Numbers as a Point is to a Line, is not of the ſame Na- 


ture with the firſt, and is not a Diſpute about a 
Word, 
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Word, but about a Thing. For it is abſolutely 
Falſe, that a Unite is to a Number, as a Point is to a 
Line; fince an Unite added to Number makes it 
bigger, but a Line is not made bigger by the Addition 
of a Point. The Unite is a Part of a Number, but a 
Point is no Part of a Line. An Unite being ſub- 
ſtracted from a Number, the Number given does not 
remain; but a Point being taken from a Line, the 
Line given remams, 7 50G 20021 1 A: 
The ſame Seven is full of the like Diſputes about 
the Definition of Words, as when he chafes himſelf to 
2 that Number is not a Quantity diſcreet; that 
Proportion of Numbers is always Arithmetical, and 
not Geometrical ; that the Root of what Number ſo- 
ever is a Number: Which ſhews us, that he did not 
properly underſtand what Definition of Words meant, 
and that he miſtook the Definition of Words which 
were diſputable, for the Definition of Things, that 
may often be very juſtly conteſted, | 
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Of the Rules in reference to Axiome, that is, 
Propoſitions clear and ſelf-evident. 


A LL agree, that there are ſome Propoſitions ſo 
clear and evident of themſelves, that they have 

no need of being demonſtrated ; and that all that are 
not demonſtrated ought to be ſuch, that they may 
become the Principles of true Demonſtration. For if 
they be ſullied with the leaſt Uncertainty, it is clear 
that they cannot be the Ground of a Concluſion alto- 
gether certain. 
But there are ſome who do not apprehend wherein 
this Clearneſs and Evidence of a Propoſition conſiſts : 
5 e 
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For, in the firſt place, it is not to be imagin'd, that 
a Propoſition is then clear and certain, when no 
body contradiQts it: Or that it ought to be queſtion'd, 
or at leaſt that we ſhould be oblig'd to prove it, when 
we meet with any one that denies it. For if that 
were ſo, there would be nothing clear and certain, in 
regard there are a ſort of Philoſophers that queſtion 
every thing, and others who aſſert, that there is no 
Propoſition niore probable than its contrary. And 
therefore we mult not judge of Certainty or I ruth by 
the Conteſt among Men: For there is nothing about 
which we may not contend, eſpecially in Words; but 
we are to take that for clear and certain, which . x 
yours to be ſo to all thoſe who will take the pains di- 
igently to confider things, and are no leſs candid and 
ingenuous to diſcover what inwardly they think of 
them. And therefore it is a great Saying of Ariſtotle, 
that Demonſtration regards only the interior Diſcourſe, 
and not the exterior; becauſe there is nothing which 
can be fo evidently demonſtrated, which may not be 
denied by a Perſon opiniated, who many times engages 
himſelf in a Diſpute about things, of which he 1s m- 
wardly perſuaded to the contrary ; which is a ſign of 
a froward Diſpoſition and an il|-contriv'd Genius: 
Tho' it be too true, that this Humour is frequently 
predominant in the Schools of Philoſophy, wherein a 
Cuſtom of wrangling has prevail'd, and it is thought 
diſhonourable to ſubmit in the leaſt ; he being ac- 
counted to have moſt Wit, who is moſt ready at Shifts 
and Evaſions. Whereas it is the Character of an in- 
2 Man to ſurrender up his Arms to Truth, as 
oon as ſhe appears, and to admire her even in the 
Mouth of his Adverſary. 5 
Secondly, The very ſame Philoſophers who affirm, 
that all our Ideas proceed from our Senſes, maintain 
alſo that all Certainty and Evidence of Propoſitions 
proceed either immediately or mediately from the 
Senſes : Fer, ſay they, this Axiom, which is reckoned the 
cleareſt 


r - . 
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cleareſt and moſt evident that can be deſir*d, The Whole is 


greater than'a Part, bas no otberwiſe gain'd belief in our 
Underſtandings, than by oun baving particularly obſerv'd 
From our Infancy, that every Man is bigger than his Head, 


that a Houſe is bigger than, a Chamber, a Foreſt than a Tree, 


and the whole Heaven than a, Star. 


This Imagination is as falſe as that we have refuted : 


in the firſt Part, That all our Ideas proceed from our Senſes. 
For if we were not aſſur'd of this Truth, that the whole 


is bigger than a Part, otherwiſe than by the Obſerva- 


tions we have made from our Infancy, we ſhould be 


only probably aflur'd of it, in regard Induction is no 
certain Mean to know a thing, but when we are aſſur'd 


the Induction is entire: There being nothing more 
frequent than to diſcover the Falfity of what we have 
believ'd to be true upon the credit of Inductions, 
which teem'd to us ſo general, that it was thought 


impoſſible to make any Exceptions againſt them. 


True, it is not above two or three Years ſince that 


it was thought a thing not to be een. that the 


Water contain'd in an arch'd Veſſel, having one Side 


much more capacious than the other, kept always at 


an even Level, not riſing higher on the leſſer Side 


than on the greater, becauſe we ſeem'd to be aſſur d 


of it by an infinite Number of Experiments. But 
lately this has been found to be falſe, provided that 
one of the Sides of the Veſſel be very narrow; for 
then the Water will riſe higher on that than on the 
other Side. This ſhews us, that Inductions only can 
give us no ſolid Aſſurance of any Truth, unleſs we 
could be certain they are general, which is impoſ- 
ſible. And by conſequence we could be but probably 
aſſur'd of the Truth of this Axiom, The I bole is bizger 
than the Part, were we no other way aſſur' d of it, than 
becauſe we have ſeen a Man bigger than his Head, a 
Foreſt bigger than a Tree, a Houſe. bigger than a 
Chamber, or the Heavens than a Star : Since we 
ſhould {till have reaſon to doubt, whether there were 
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1 not ſome other Whole not bigger than its Part, that 
jt Had eſcap'd our Knowledge. 5 | | 
1 "Tis not then on the Obſervations we have made | 
from our Infancy that the Corti of this Axiom de- 
pends, there being nothing more likely to keep us in- 
an Error, than to adhere to the Prejudices of our In- 
fancy: But it ſolely depends upon that which is clear- 
ly contiin'd in our clear and diſtinct Ideus of the I hole, 
and a Hart; that is, that the Whole is bigger than 4 
| Part, and a Part leſs than the ole. And as for all. 
our former Obſervations, of a Man's being bigger than 
| his Head, a Houſe than a Chamber, they only furniſh. 
us with an Occafion to conſider more diligently the 
lleus of the Whole, and a Part: But tis abſolutely 
falſe that they are the Cauſes of the abſolute and un- 
| deniable Certainty we have of the Truth of that 
| JJ . 1 
| What we have ſaid of this Axiom may be ſaid of 
all others, and therefore I believe that the Certainty 
and Evidence of humane Knowledge in natural things 
depends on this Principle : L 
hate ver is contain'd in the diſtin and clear Idea of 4 
thing may be truly affirm'd of that thing, 
Thus becauſe that Auimal is included in the Idea of 
Man, I can afhrm of Man that he is an Animal: Be- 
cauſe to have all its Diameters equal is included in the 
Idea of a Circle, I can affirm of any Circle that all its 
Diameters are equal: Becauſe the having of all Angles 
equal to two Right Angles is included in the Idea of 
a Triangle, I can affirm it of every Triangle. 
Nor can this Principle be diſputed without denying 
all Evidence of Human Knowledge, and ſetting up a 
&- ridiculous Pyrrchoniſm : For we cannot judge of things 
but by the Ideas we have of them, ſince we have no 
way to conceive them, but as they are repreſented to 
our Thoughts, and that is only by their Ideas. Now 
if the Judgments we make, while we contemplate 
theſe Ideas, ſhould only Rent our Thoughts, and 
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not the Things themſelves; that is to ſay, if from 


the Knowledge we have, that the Equality of three 


Angles with two Right Angles is contained in the Idea 
of a Triangle, I could not conclude, that in truth 
every Triangle has three Angles equal with two 
1 Angles, but only that I thought fo; it is vi- 
but only of our S r ; and by conſequence ſhould 
know nothing of thoſe Things which we perſuade our 
ſelves to be moſt certain of; only we might ſay, that 
we think fo, which would manifeftly deſtroy all man- 
ner of Sciences. | 


And we need not fear that there are any Perſons 
who ſerioufly agree upon this Conſequence, that we 
know not the Truth or Falfliood of any thing con- 


fider'd in it ſelf. For there are ſome things ſo plain 
and evident; as, think, therefore 1am ;, the V ole is bigger 
than a Part; that it is impoſſible ſeriouſly todoubt whe- 
ther they be ſuch in themſelves as we conceive them 
to be. For we cannot doubt of them without think- 
ing of them, nor can we think of them without be- 
lie ving them true, and by conſequence we cannot 
doubt of them. . . 

| Nevertheleſs this one Principle does not ſuffice to 
Judge of what ought to be receiv'd for an Axiom : For 
there are certain Attributes really included in the Na- 
ture of things, which nevertheleſs both may and ought 
to be demonſtrated ; as the Equality of all the Angles 
of a Triangle to two Right ones, or of all the Angles 
of a Hexagon to eight Right ones. But it will be 
needful to obſerve, whether the Idea of a thing require 
only a ſlight Confiderat'on, to ſee clearly that ſuch an 
Attribute is contain'd in the Idea; or whether it be 


requiſite to join ſome other Idea, to diſcover the Con- 


nexion. When it is neceſſary to conſider the Idea 


only, the Propoſition may be taken for an Axiom; 


eſpecially if that Conſideration require but a flight 


Attention, of which ordinary Underſtandings may be 


capable: 


e that then we ſhould have no Knowledge of Things, 


2 
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capable But if it be requiſite to join another Idea to 
the Idea of the Thing, 'tis a Propoſition to be demon- 
Nrated ; and fo theſe two Rules may be given con- 


cerning Axioms. 
| 8 NUR. 5 
IV ben to ſee clearly that an Attribute agrees with a Subjeft 3 
(as to ſee that it agrees with the Whole to be bigger than 
its Hart, there needs but a ſlight Attention to conſider 
the tuo Ideas of the Subjett and the Attribute; inſomuch 
that it may be done without percerving, that the Idea of 
the Attribute is really included in the Idea of the Sub e 
we then may take that Propoſition for an Axiom which re- 
quires no Demonſtration, becanſe it contains in it ſelf all 
the Evidence that Demonſtration could give it, .which could 
do no more than ſhear, that that Attribute agrees with the 
Subje#, by making, ile af a third Idea to ſbe the Connexion, 
which is already ſeen without the aſſiſtance of any third 
1dea. DOT 
But we muſt not confound a bare Explication, thoꝰ 
it carry'd ſome Form of an Argument, with a true 


Demonſtration : For there be Axioms that require Ex- 


planation, that may be the better underſtood; tho? 


they have no need of Demonſtration ; Explanation 


being nothing elſe but to ſpeak in other Terms, and 
more at large, what is contain'd in the Axiom; where- 
as Demonſtration requires ſome new way, which is 
not clearly contained in the Axiom. ; 


RU T Rx 2 


IT hen the ſole Conſideration of the Ideas of the Subjeft and 
the Attribute ſuffices not to ſee clearly, that the Attribute 
agrees with the Subjeft, the Propoſition that affirms it is not 
to be taken for an Axiom; but it ought to be demonſtrate d, 
by making uſe of certain other Ideas to ſhew the Connexion - 
as we make uſe of the Idea of parallel Lines to ſhexr, that 
three Angles of a Triangle are equal to t5:0 Right Angles, 


. Theſe 
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| Theſe two Rules are of greater moment than they 
are 16 8 8 taken to be; for it is one of the moſt 
uſual Errors among Men, not to conſult with them- 
ſelves ſufficiently about what they deny or affirm, but 
to give credit to what they have heard others ſay, or 
what they have formerly thought themſelves; never 
minding what they wou'd think themſelves, ſhou'd 
they take more Time and Study to conſider their own 
Thoughts, heeding more the Sound than. the true 
Ideas of Words; and affirming for clear and evident 
what is impoſſible for them to conceive, and denying 
as falſe what it would be as impoſſible for them to 
believe not to be true, would they but take the pains 
of more ſerious Confideration. N 
For example; they who ſay that in a Piece of 


Wood, beſides its Parts and their Situation, their Fi- 


gure, Motion, or Reft, and the Pores that lie be- 
tween thoſe Parts, there is yet a ſubſtantial Form diſ- 
tinct from all theſe things, believe they ſpeak nothing 
but Truth; yet all the while they ſpeak what nei- 
ther they, nor any other Perſon living, do comprehend, 
or ever will. | . 

If, contrarywiſe, a Man ſhould have a mind to ex- 
e to them the Effects of Nature by the inſenſible 
Parts of which Bodies are compos'd, and by their dif- 
ferent Situation, Bigneſs, Figure, Motion or Reſt, 
and by the Pores between the Parts that open or ſtop 
the Paſſage for other Matters, they would believe we 
talk nothing but Chimera's, tho? we ſhould tell them 
nothing but what they may eafily conceive ; and, by a 
ſtrange Perverſeneſs of Underſtanding, the Faſineſs of 
conceiving theſe things carries them to believe, that 
they are not the real Cauſes of Nature's Effects; but 
that they are more occult and myſterious. So that 
they rather chooſe to believe thoſe that explain them 
by Principles which they conceive not, than thoſe 
which make uſe of Principles which they underſtand. 


And 
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And what is yet more pleaſant, when we talk to 
them of inſenſible Parts, they believe they have ſuffi- 
cient ground to reje& them, becauſe they can neither 
be felt nor ſeen ; whereas they can ſwallow ſubſtan- 
tial Forms, Ponderoſity, attractive Virtue, &c. which 
they cannot only neither ſee nor feel, but not ſo much 
as conceive. - | | 


CHAP. VIL 


Certain Axioms of moment, that may ſerve for 
Principles of great Truths. 


II is a thing by all confeſs'd, that it is of great mo- 
ment to bear in our Memories and Minds ſeveral 
Axioms and Principles, which being clear and un- 
2 may ſerve as a Foundation to lead us to 
the Knowledge of things moſt occult. Tho' many 
that are moſt uſually laid down are of ſo little uſe, 
that it is needleſs to know them: For that which they 
call the firſt Principle of Knowledge, It is impoſſible that 
the ſame thing ſhould: be and not be, is moſt clear and evi- 
dent; but I know no Occaſion wherein it may be ſer- 
viceable to teach us general Knowledge. 
But theſe that follow may be of ſome uſe. 


Ax IOM I. 
All that is included in the clear and diſtinf Idea of a thing 
may be affirm'd with Truth, | 
Ax10M 2, | 
The Exiſtence, at leaſt that which is poſſible, is included in 
the Idea of all that which we conceive clearly and diſtinBly.. 


„ For 
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„For the moment a thing is conceiv'd clearly and 
diſtinctly, we cannot deny its poſſible Exiſtence ; in 
regard that we deny things to be, by reaſon of the 
Contradiction between our Ideas. Now there can be 
no Contradiction in an Idea, when it is clear and 
diſtinct. 5 e Hott» 5. 

1 Ax IOM 3. 
Not bing cannot be the Cauſe of any thing. 
From this ſpring other Axioms, that may be called 
Corollaries ; ſuch as theſe that follow. hs 
| AX10M 4. or Co R o. 1. of the 3d. 
No thing, or no Perfection of a thing in being, can have no 
thing, or 4 nou-exiſting thing, for the Cauſe of its 
Exiſtence. op 


Ax10M 5. or Conor. 2. of the 3d. 


All Reality or Perfection of a thing is found expreſly or emi- 


nently in the firſt and total Cauſe. 


Ax10m 6. or CoRor. 3. of the 3d. 
No Body can move it ſelf ; that is, give Motion to it ſelf, 
9 5 not having any. 


This Principle is fo naturally eminent, that it is 


that which has introduc'd ſubſtantial Forms, and the 
real Qualities of Ponderoſity and Lightneſs. For the 
Philoſophers on the one fide finding it impoſſible, that 


that which ought to be mov'd ſhould move it ſelt ; 


and being erroneouſly perſuaded, on the other fide, 
that there was nothing without that puſh'd down the 


Stone when it fell, thought it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
two things in a Stone, the Matter that receiv'd the Mo- 
tion, and the ſubſtantial Form aſſiſted by the accident 


of Ponderoſity that begat the Motion: Not heeding 
that they fell thereby into that Inconvenience, * 
. n they 


— 
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they ſought to avoid, if the Form it ſelf were mate- 
rial, that is, real Matter. Or if, it were not Matter, then 
that it was to be a Subſtance really diſtinct; which it 
was impoſſible for them clearly to conceive, at leaſt 


to conceive it as a Spirit, or thinking Subſtance ; as is 
the Form of Man, and not the Forms of other Bodies. 


AX IOM 7. | 
No Pody can move another, unleſs it be mo Mit ſelf. 
For if a Body being at reſt cannot give Motion to 
it ſelf, much leſs can it give Motion to another. 
Axiom 8, 
We muſt nor deny that which is clear and evident, becauſe 
X that which is obſcure cannot be concei vid. 
AX IOM 9. Re 
It is the Nature of a finite Spirit not to conceive an infinite, 
Aon £0, | 
The Teſtimony of a Perſon infinitely Powerful, infinitely Wiſe, 


infinitely Good, and infinitely true, ought to be more effectu- 
al than the moſt prevailing Demonſtrations, 4 


For we ought to be more aſſur'd, that he who is 

_ infinitely Wiſe cannot be deceiv'd, and that he who is 
infinitely Good will not deceive us, than we can be 
aſſur'd that we are not deceiv'd our ſelves in things 
the moſt evident. | 
Theſe three laſt Axioms are the Foundation of 
Faith, of which more hereatter. 


AX 10 M 11. 

T ho/e Fafts, of which the Senſe may eafi'y judge, being atteſted 
by a great number of Perſons of ſeveral Centuries, ſundry: 
Nations, and various Intereſts, wl o {peak of them as known 
ty themſelves, and whom we cannot ſu pelt for conſpiring. 

5 14 : | to 
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to uphold a Falſhood, ought to paſs for as conſtant and un- 
queſtionable, as if we had ſeen them with our own Eyes. 


This is the Foundation of the greateſt part of our 
Knowledge, there being infinitely a greater number of 


things, which we know by this means, than of thoſe 


which we know of our ſelves. 


Ne no popes 


CHAP. VIII. 


Df Rules relating to Demonſtration. 


| A True Demonſtration requires two things : The 


one, that in the Matter there be nothing but 


what is certain and unqueſtionable ; the other, that 


there be nothing faulty in the Form of the Argument. 


Now we ſhall obtain both the one and the other, if we 


obſerve the two Rules which we have premis'd. 
For there will be nothing but what 1s certain in the 
matter, if all the Propoſitions made uſe of for Proofs be, 
Either Definition of Words already explain'd, which 


being arbitrary cannot be queſtion'd : 


Or Axioms conceded, and which ought not to be 


| ſuppoſed, if they be not clear and evident of them-_ 


ſelves by the third Rule : ; 
Or Propoſitions already demonſtrated, and which 
by conſequence are become clear and evident by the 


Demonſtration made of them: | 


Or the Conſtruction of the thing it ſelf which is in 


diſpute, when there is any Operation to be done, which 


ought to be as unqueſtionable as the reſt ; ſince Con- 
ſtruction ought to be firſt of all demonſtrated to be 


Poſſible, if there be any Queſtion concerning it. 


Clear 
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Clear it is therefore, that obſerving the firſt Rules, 
nothing muſt be- brought to prove a Propoſition. but 
what is certain and evident. It is alſo eaſy to ſnew, 
that there can be no Error againſt. the Form of Argu- 
ment, by obſerving the ſeeond Rule, which is never 
to make an ill uſe of the Equivocation of Terms, hy 
failing to ſubſtitute Ks the Definitions that re- 
{train and explain m. 
For if ever we tranſgreſs againſt the Rules of Syllo- 
giſms, it is in the deceiving ourſelves with the Equi- 
vocation of ſome Term, and taking it in one Senſe in 
one of the firſt Propoſitions, and in another Senſe in 
the other: Which happens chiefly in the middle Term 
of the Syllogiſm; which being taken in two various 
Senſes in the two firſt Propoſitions, is the moſt uſual. 
Fault of vicious Arguments. Now it is clear, that 
ar may be avoided if we obſerve the ſecond: 
Rule. hd Ao 1 
Not that they are the only Vices of Syllogiſms, that 
ariſe from the Equi vocation of the Terms; but thoſe 
other are of ſuch a nature, that it is almoſt impoſſi- 
ble, that a Perſon but of a mean and ordinary Capa- 
city ſhould ever fall into them, eſpecially in ſpecula- 
tive Matters ; and therefore it wou'd be a needleſs. 
thing to admoniſh them to beware of thoſe Errors, or 
to preſcribe Rules. Beſides, that it would rather be 
hurtful, in regard the Conſideration of theſe ſuperflu- 
ous Rules would but draw off our Studies from thoſe: 
that are more neceſſary. | | 
Therefore we find the Geometricians never trouble 
themſelves about the Forms of their Arguments, nor 
mind Conformity to the Rules of Logic; and yet they _ 
are never deceiv'd, in regard they are guided by Na- 
ture, without the aſſiſtance of much Study. 
There is another Obſervation to be made upon Pro- 
poſitions, that require Demonitration : That is, that 
they are not to be reckon'd for ſuch, which may be 
2 . 1 5 . demon 
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demonſtrated for ſuch by the Application of the Rule 
of Evidence to every evident Propoſition. For if it 
were ſo, there wou'd hardly be any Axiom which 
wou'd not require Demonſtration ; when almoſt all 
may be demonſtrated by that Axiom, which we have 
laid down as the Foundation of all Evidence: Wbat- 
ever we find to be contain d in oneclear nnd diſtinti Idea, may 
be. affirm'd for Truth, As for Example: {#3 
All that we find in one clear and diftinFt Idea, may be af- 
Fm d for Truth. „„ 
Na we ſee that the clear and diſtind Idea, which we have 
ef the Whole, includes its being bigger than its Part. 
Therefore we may affirm for Truth, that the W hole is bigger 
han its Part. ns „ 
But though this be a very good Proof, yet it is not 
abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe the Underſtanding ſup- 
lies the Major, without any neceſfity of a particular 
Confideration, and clearly and evidently ſees that the 
Whole is bigger than a Part, without reflect ing from 
whence the Evidence ariſes: For they are two different 
things, to know a thing evidently, and to know from. 
whence ariſes the Evidence. 


S, hp &. E 
„„ 


Of ſome Errors uſually occurring in the Method 
of the Geometvicians, 


E have feen what is good in the Method of 
the Geometricians, which we have reduc'd to 
five Ruler, wherein we cannot be too exact. And 
we mult confefs it for a thing moſt admirable ; their 
- "having diſcover d fo many occult things, and their ha- 
| | ving 
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ving demonſtrated; them by ſo many firm and invinci- 
ble Reaſons, by the help of ſo few Rules. So that 
among all the Philoſophers, they have only the advan- 
tage to have b:mifh'd out of their Schools and Writings, 
Conteſts and Diſputes. N ; 8 
Nevertheleſs, to make a Judgment of things with | 
out Prejudice, as we cannot deny them the honour to 
have follow'd a Way much more aflur'd than others to | 
find out the Truth; ſo we cannot deny but that they 
are fallen into ſome Errors, which do not lead them 
however from their end; but are the cauſe oftentimes 
they do not attain their end by the moſt direct and 
commodious Way. Which I ſhall endeavour to make 
out, drawing from Euclid himſelf the Examples of theſe | 
Errors. e 


ö 
1 
„ 
1. 


a 
Error 1. i 
To be more diligent ard tae more care of Certainty, than of © ; 
| Evidence 5 and of convincing, than of enlizhtning the: | 
Underſtanding. 2 wr _ 


The Geometricians are to be commended for aſſert- 
ing nothing but what is certain and demonſtrated {| 
but they ſeem not to have *eded, that to have a per- 
fect Knowledge of a Truth, it does not ſuffice to be 
convinc'd that it is a Truth, unleſs we dive into the 
Reaſons taken from the Nature of the thing, hy it is 
true: For till we are arrived at that point, our Under- 
{tanding is not fully ſatisfied, and therefore ſearches 


a Sign that it has not yet attain'd a true Knowledge. 
And this is the Source of all the reſt. which we ſhall + | 
oblerve. | | 
| Error 2. | | \ 

To prove things that have no need of Proof, | 


The Geometricians confeſs, that there is no need of. | 
proving thoſe things that are clear of themſeives+.Ne- - | 


Terthelels, „ | 


4 
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ertheleſs, they do it frequently ; for that being more 
edulous to convince, than to clear the Underſtanding, 


they think they ſhall be more able to convince, by pro- 


ducing ſome Proof of things themſelves the molt evi- 
dent, than by propoſing them barely, and leaving the 
Underſtanding to find out the Evidence. * 
This inclin'd Euclid to prove, that two Sides of a 
Triangle being taken together, are bigger than one 
only, N it be evident by the ſole Notion of a right 
Line, which is the ſhorteſt Length that can be drawn 
between two Points, and the natural meaſure of the 
Interval between Point and Point; which it cou'd not 
be if it were not the ſhorteſt of all the Lines that can 
be drawn from a Point to a Point. 7 
This alſo induc'd him to make a Problem of that 
which he ſhould rather have made a Poſtulatum, viz. 
to draw a Line equal to a Line given; though it be as 
eaſy, and more eaſy than to draw a Circle having one 


Badius given. 


This Error no doubt proceeded from his not conſi- 


dering, that all Certainty and Evidence of our Know- 


ledge in natural things, riſes from this Principle: That 
we may affirm of a thing whatever is contain'd in its clear 
and diſtin Idea. Whence it follows, that if, in order 


to know that an Attribute is included in an Idea, we 


have no occaſion to do any thing more than ſimply to 
conſider the Idea, this ought to paſs for evident and 
clear, as we have already ſaid. < 

I know there are ſome Attributes that are more ea- 
fily known to be included in the Ideas, than others: 
But I believe it ſufficient, if they may be clearly known 
with a {light Conſideration, ſo that no Perſon that has 


any thing of Ingenuity can ſeriouſly queſtion it, that 


the Propoſitions be look'd upon as drawn from a bare 
Confideration of Ideas, as from Principles that have no 
need of Proof, but of Explanation, and ſome little Diſ- 
courſe. Thus I affirm, that there is no Man who has 


| never ſo {lightly confider d che Idea of a Right Line, 


1 but 
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but he will not only preſently conceive that its Poſition 
depends only upon two Points, (which Euclid took for 
one of his Peſtulatums) but that he will alſo clearly and 
eafily apprehend, that if one Right Line cut another, 
and rhat there be two Points in the cutting Line, each 
equally diſtant from the two Points of the Line cut; 
there 1s no other Point of the Line cutting, which will 
not be equally diſtant from the two Points of the cut 
Line. From whence it will be eaſy to know when any 
one Line will-be perpendicular to another, without the 
help of Angle or Triangle ; which ought not to be 
handled till after the laying down of many things which 
cannot be demonſtrated but by Perpendiculars. 
We are alſo to obſerve, that excellent Geometricians 
have laid down for Principles, Propoſitions much more 
obſcure than this of ours. As when Archimedes builds 
his nobleſt Demonſtration upon this Maxim : If two 
Lines.in the ſame Plane have the ſame common 
Extremity, and are crooked or hollow toward the 
ſame part, the contained will be leſs than the con- 
taining. : 1 | 
I confeſs this Error of going about to prove that 
which requir'd no Proof, ſeems to be but a mal fault, 
and indeed none in itſelf; yet we ſhall find it to be a 
reat one, if we conſider the Conſequences. For from 
3 ariſes that Tranſverſment of the Order of Na- 
ture, of which hereafter: This deſire of proving that 
which is to be ſuppos'd clear and evident of itſelf, ha- 
ving often oblig'd Geometricians to treat of things on 
purpoſe to furniſh themſelves with Proofs for thoſe 
things which they ought not to prove, and which, acc 
cording to the Order of Nature, ought not to have been 
treated of till afterwards. 5 


Error 


— 


| Error 3. 
Demonſtration by Imfoffibility, 


The ſort of Demonſtrations that ſhews a th ing to be 
ſuch not by its Principles, but by ſome Abſurdity that 


wou'd follow, if it were otherwiſe, are very ordinary 


in Euclid, Whereas it is manifeſt, that ſuch Demon- 
{trations conftrain us indeed to give our Conſent, but no 
way clear our Underſtandings, which ought to be the 
principal End of Sciences: For our Underſtanding is 
not ſatisfied if it does not know not only that a thing is, 
but why it 18? which cannot be obtain'd by a Demon- 
{tration reducing to Impoſſibility. | 
Not that theſe Demonſtrations are altogether to be 
rejected; for ſometimes they may be uſeful to prove 


Negatives, which are properly no more than Corolla- 


ries of other Propofitions either clear of themſelves, or 
demonſtrated already ſome other way. And then this 
Demonſtration, by reducing to Impoſhbility, ſupplies 


the place of an Explanation, rather than a new Demon- 


tration. 0 
Laſtly ; It may be ſaid, that theſe Demonſtrations 
are not to be admitted but when we can give no others; 
and that it is an Error to uſe them for the Proof of that 
which may be poſitively prov'd. 
Now there are ſeveral Propofitions in Euclid which 
he proves only by this way, which without difficulty 
might be prov'd after another manner. 


Error 4. | 
Demonſtration drawn from things too remote. 


This Error is very common among the Geometricians 5 


they never trouble themſelves whence the Proofs which 


they bring are taken, fo they be but convincing ; never- 
theleſs it is but an imperfect Way of proving things by 


Ways 


—— 
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Ways remote and foreign, upon which the things de- 
monſtrated no way depend according to the Order of 
Nature. : gh | | 
All which we ſhall underſtand better by ſome few 
Examples. TFC 5 
Enclid, L. 1. Prop. 5. Proves that an Iſoſocles Triangle 
has two Angles equal at the Baſe; to this purpoſe, he 
equally extends the Sides of a Triangle, and makes new 
Triangles, which he compares one with another. 
But is it not incredible that a thing ſo eaſy to be 
prov'd, as the Equality of theſe Angles, wou'd have 
need of ſo much Cunning to prove it; as if there were 
any thing more ridiculous than to imagine that this 
Equality depended upon foreign Triangles : Whereas 
had he follow'd true Order, there are many ways more 
eaſy, ſhorter, and more natural to prove the ſame Equa- 
lity. . 1. 
The 47th of the ſame Book, where it is prov'd, 
that the Square of a Baſe that ſuſtains a Right Angle, 
is equal to the two Squares of the Sides, is one of the 
moſt eſteem'd Propofitions in Euclid : And yet it is evi- 
dent, that the Manner by which he there proves it, is 
not ſo natural ; fince the Equality of thoſe Squares 
does no way N Sen upon the Equality of Triangles, 
which are taken however as the Medium for this Demon- 
ſtration; but upon the Proportion of Lines, which may 
eafily be demonſtrated without the help of any other 
Line than the Perpendicular from the top of the Right 
Angle to the Baſe. | . 
All Euclid is full of theſe foreign Demonſtrations. 


— vt ot. 


Error 5. 
To take no care of the true Order of Nature, 


This is the greateſt Error of the Hometricians: For 
the) believe there is no Order to be obſerv'd, ſo that 
the tirſt Propofirions may but ſerve to demonſtrate 
tho. e that follow: And therefore never n 3 | 

| S8 if 


aſcend tot 


ölen. 


Rules of true Method, which is always to begin at 
the moſt 78 and general things, from thence to 
ings more compounded and particular, they 

confound every thing, and treat pell-mell of Lines and 
Surfaces, Triangles and Squares; prove by Figures the 
Propriety of ſingle Lines, and make an infinite number 
of other Topſi - turvies, that disfigure that noble Science. 
The Elements of Euclid are ſtuffed with Errors of 
this nature; after he has treated of Extent in his four 
firſt Books, he treats in general of the Proportion of 
all ſorts of Bulks in the fifth: He reſumes die Argu- 
ment of Extent in his ſixth; and treats of Numbers 
in the ſeventh, eighth and ninth, to reſume again in 
his tenth his firſt Diſcourſe of Extent. Which is a 
prepoſterous Diſorder in general; but there are many 
others more particular. He begins his Book with the 
Conſtruction of an Equilateral Triangle; and 22 Pro- 
poſitions afterwards, he preſcribes the general Method 
of making any Triangle of three Right Lines given, 
provided that two be bigger than the third: Which 
denotes the particular Conſtruction of an Equilateral 


{ Triangle, upon a Line given. 


He proves nothing as to Perpendicular Lines and Pa- 
rallels, but by Triangles ;. and intermixes Dimenſion 
of Surfaces with that of Lines. 

He proves, Lib. 1. Fr: 16. that the Side of a Tri- 
angle being extended in Length, the Exterior Angle 
is bigger than either of the Angles inwardly oppoſite; 
and 16 Propoſitions after that, this Exterior Angle is 
equal to two oppoſite. FR 

It wou'd require a "Tranſcription of Euclid to give 
all the Examples of this Diſorder that might be pro- 
duc'd. „„ . 
Error 6. 

Not to make uſe of Diviſions and Partitions. 


It is another great Error among Geometricians not 
to make uſe of Diviſions and Partitions; not but that 
VVo!/l!ln e they 


the Terms, and putting all the Definitions afterwards, 


— 2 
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they mark out all the Species of thoſe Genus's of which 
they treat, but becauſe they do it ſimply, by defining 


without obſerving that a Genus has ſo many Species, and 
that it can have no more, becauſe the general Idea of 
the Genus can receive but ſo many Differences; which 
wou'd give us a great deal of light to dive into the na- 
ture of GEN us and Specie. 
For Example; We ſhall find in the firſt Book of 
Euclid, the Definitions of all the Species of a Triangle: 
But who doubts not but that the thing wou'd be much 
more clear, were theſe Sectes thus propounded. 
A Triangle may be divided either according to its 
„%%% ͤ0ABV; Ire tt apr „„ 
The Sides are 
all Equal, and are call'd Equilateral. 
Either — only Equal, then call'd Iſoſocles. 
| Call Unequal, then call'd Scaleve. 
The Angles are 5 | 
Pikes 1 three Acute, and are call'd Oxigons. 
two only Acute, and then the third is 


os. Right, then call'd Rectangle; or 
Either Obtuſe, then call'd Ambiygon. 


And it is better not to give this Divifion of Tri- 
angles, till after the general Explanation and Demon- 
ſtration of all the Proprieties of a Triangle; whence we 
ſhou'd have learnt, that at leaſt two of the Angles of 
a Triangle muſt be Acute, becauſe that all three roge- 
ther are but equal to two Right ones. | 5 

This Error falls back into that of the Order, which 


lays down that we ought not to treat of Species, nor 
to define 'em, till after we underitand the Genus, eſpe- 
cially when there are many things to be ſaid of the 


Genus, which may be explain'd without mentioning the 


Species. 5 
8 C HAP. 
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An Anſwer to what the Geometricians alledge 
for themſelves. 


TJ HERE are ſome Geometricians, who believe they 

have juſtified themſelves as to theſe Errors, by 
ſaying, that _ never troubled their Heads about 
them; that it is ſufficient for them to aver nothing but 
what they prove convincingly, and that they are there- 
by aflur'd that they have found out the Truth, which is 
all they aim art. DS 

We muft confeſs indeed, that theſe Errors are not 


|. fo conſiderable, but that we muſt acknowledge that of 


all Humane Sciences there are none better handled, 

than thoſe that are comprehended under the general 

Name of Mathematicks : Only we affirm, that there may 
yet be ſomething added to render them more perfect; 
and that though the principal thing which they ought 
to conſider, be, to advance nothing but what is true; 
yet it were to be wiſh'd that they wou'd be more dili- 
gent in finding out the moſt natural Manner of imprint- 
ing that Truth in the Underſtanding. | 

For let them ſay as much as they pleaſe, that they 
take no heed to obſerve any genuine Order; or whe- 
ther they prove their Propofitions by Ways natural or 
remote, ſo they have their end of Convincement, yet 
can they not thereby alter the Nature of our Under- 
ting, nor imprint a more clear, more entire, 
and more perfect Knowledge of 1 which we know 
by their true Cauſes and their true Principles, than of 
ſuch things as are prov'd to us only by oblique and 
foreign Methods. | 

N Beſides, 
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Beſides, that it is unqueſtionably true that things 
are far more eaſily learnt, and better retain'd in the 
Memory, when we learn them by right Order; be- 
cauſe theſe Ideas which are link'd one to another in a 
continued Series, are without Confuſion committed to 
the Memory, and awaken each other, when need re- 
4 quires, more promptly, and with greater Facility. We 
may alſo affirm this moreover, that what we once 
know by diving into the true reaſon of things, is not- 
retain'd ſo much by the Memory, as by the Judgment; 
and it becomes ſo much our own, that we cannot for- 
get it, Whereas that which we only know by Demon- 
ſtrations, not grounded upon natural Reaſons, ſooner 
| {lips out of our Minds, and is with more difficulty reco- 
ver d; becauſe our Underſtanding does not furniſh us 
| with the means to recover what we have loſt. 
3 We muſt then agree, that it is much better to ob- 
ſerve, than not to obſerve this Order. But all that the 
moſt equal Judges can ſay in this particular, is, that 
we mu neglect a {maller Inconvenience, when it can- 
not be avoided without falling into a greater: 

And thus it is indeed an Inconvenience not to ob- 
ſerve a right Order ; but that it is better not to ob- 
ſerve it, than to fail of proving invincibly what is pro- 
er, ag „ and to 2951 ourſel ves to Error and Para- 
ogiſm, by ſearching after certain Proofs that may be 
more natural, but which are not ſo convincing, nor fo 
exempt from all Suſpicion of Deceit. 1 

This is a very reaſonable Anſwer : And I confeſs, 

that aſſurance of not being deceiv'd, is to be prefer'd 
before all things; and that right Order is to be neg- 
lected, where it cannot be follow'd without loſing the 
force of the Demonſtration, and expoſing ourſelves to 
Miſtake. e EY 
But I cannot agree, that it is impoſſible to obſerve 
both the one and the other; and, I believe, that the 
Elements of Geometry might be ſo compos'd, that all 


things 
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things might be handled in their natural Order, all the 


Propoſi tions prov'd by the Ways that are moſt natural 


and fimple, and yet that all things ſhou'd be clearly 


demonſtrated. [ This is what has been fince executed 
in the New Elements of Geometry, and eſpecially in 
the new Edition lately publiſh'd of it.] 
BHS REA SS dee 
„F 
The Method of Sciences reduc'd to eight Prin- 
5 cipal Rules. 
Ir may be concluded from what has been ſaid, that 
to have a more perfect Method than that in uſe 
among the Geometricians, we ought to add two or three 
Rules to thoſe five already laid down in the ſecond 
Chapter: So that all the Rules may be reduc'd to 


eight; of which the two firſt relate to Ideas, and may 
be refer'd to the Firſt Part of this Logic. 


Ses Sc 


Ss SSS de 


The third and fourth relate to Axioms, and may be 


refer d to the Second Part; and the fifth and ſixth re- 


late to Arguments, and may be refer'd to the Third 


Part: And the two laſt relate to Order, and may be 
refer'd to the Fourth Part. e 


Tuo RULES touching DEFINITION. 
1. To let go none of the Forms that are but a little 
obſcure or equivocal, without defining 'em. 
2. In Definitions, not to make uſe of Terms that are 
not perfectly known, or already explain'd, 


Two RULES for Ax10ms. 


3. To require in Axioms only thoſe things that are 


perfectly evident. | 


4. To receive for evident, that which requires but a 


ſlight Conſideration to make it paſs for Truth. | 
Tuo 


5 


. 
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Tuo RULES for DRMoNSTRAT ION. 
5. To prove all the Propoſitions that are but a lit- 


lle obſcure, by the aſſiſtance of preceding Definitions, 


Axioms conceded, or proper Propoſitions already demon- 
ſtrated. . 9 5 | 
6. Never to make an ill uſe of the Ambiguity of 


Terms, by failing to ſubſtitute at leaſt mentally thoſe 


Definitions that reſtrain and explain them. 


Tuo RULES for Me Tron. 
7. To handle things as much as may be in their 


natural Order, beginning from the moſt ſimple and 


general, and explaining whatever appertains to the 
nature of the Genus, before we proceed to particular 
Spectes. 5 | 

8. To divide as much as may be every Genus into 


all its Species, every Whole into all its Parts, and every 


Difficulty into all its Caſes. I have added to theſe 
Rules as much as may be, becauſe it 1s true, that we 
may meet with ſome Occaſions wherein they cannot 
be obſerv'd to the utmolt Severity, either becauſe of 
the narrow Limits of Humane Underſtanding, or by 


reaſon of thoſe Bounds we are conſtrain'd to aſſign to 
every Science. 


Whence it happens that a Species is ſometimes to be 
explain'd before we can explain all that belongs to the 
Genus: Thus in common Geometry we treat of a Cir- 
cle, without {1ying any thing ofa Curve-Line, which is 


the Genus of a Circle, which we think ſufficient to define. 


Nor can we explain all that might be ſaid of a Genus, 


which wou'd often prove too tedious. But it ſuffices 


then to ſpeak as much as we think expedient, beſore 
we paſs to the Species. OS a DN: 
However, I believe no Science can be perfectly del:- 
ver'd without obſerving theſe two laſt Rules as well as 
thereſt; which are not therefore to be diſpens'd with- 


al, but upon abſolute neceſſity, orſome great advantage. 


CHAT. 
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Of what we know by Faith, whether Humane 


b HAT we have hitherto diſcours'd relates to 
.YY Science purely humane, and Knowledge founded 
upon the Evidence of Reaſon. But before we con- 
clude, it will not be amiſs to ſpeak of another fort of 
Knowledge, which oftentimes is no leſs certain, and 
no leſs evident in its Manner, than that which we draw 
For there are two general Ways by which we know 
a thing to be true: The firſt is the Knowledge which 
we have by ourſelves, whether we have obtain'd it by 
Obſervation or Ratiocination, whether by our Senſes 
or by our Reaſon; which may be generally term'd 
Reaſon, in regard the Senſes themſelves depend upon 
the Judgnient of Reaſon or Science, taking the Word 
here more generally than in the Schools, for all man- 
ner 7 Knowledge of an Object drawn from the Object 
itſelf. ” 4 
The other Way is the Authority of Perſons worthy 
of Credit, who aſſure us a thing is ſo; though of our 
ſelves we know nothing of it: Which is call'd Faith 
or Belief, according to the Words of St. Auſtin ; what 
we know, we owe toReaſon; what we believe, to 
Authority. GS 
But as this Authority may be of two ſorts, either 
from God or Men ; ſo there are two ſorts of Faith, 
Divine and Humane. 
Divine Faith cannot be ſubject to Error, becauſe God 
can neither deceive us, nor be decerv'd, © 


* 


Humane 
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Humane Faith is of itſelf ſubject to Error, for all 


Men are Liars according to Scripture; and becauſe it 


may * that he who fhall aſſure us of the Cer- 
tainty of a thing, may be deceiv'd himſelf. Never- 


theleſs, as we have already obſerv'd, there are ſome 


things which we know not but by Humane Faith, 
whieh nevercheleſs we xr pe ht believe for as certain 
and unqueſtionable, as if they were Mathematically 
demonſtrated. As that which 1s known by the con- 


ſtant Relation of ſo many: Perſons, that it is morally 


impoſſible they ſhould ever have conſpir'd to affirm the 


ſame things, if they were not true. For Example ; 


Men have been naturally moſt averſe from conceiving 
any Antipodes; nevertheleſs, though we never. were in 
thoſe Places, and know nothing of any. Antifades but 
by Humane Faith, he muſt be a Fool that does not be- 
lieve them. And he muſt be out of his Wits, who 
queſtions whether ever there were any ſuch Perfons as 


Ceſar, Pompey, Cicero, or Virgil, or whether they were not 


feigned Names, as Amadis de Gaul. N 
rue it is, that it is a difficult thing to know when 
Humane Faith has attain'd to this ſame aſſurance; 
and this is that which leads Men aſtray into two ſuch 
oppoſi te Deviations: So that ſome believe too ſlightly 
upon the leaſt Report; others ridiculouſſy make uſe of 


all the force of their Wit, to annul the Belief of things 


atteſted by the greateſt Authority, when it thwarts 
the Prejudice of their Underſtanding. And therefore 
certain Limits are to be aſſign'd, which Faith muſt 
exceed to obtain this aſſurance; and others, beyond 
which there is nothing but Uncertainty, leaving in the 
middle a certain Space, where we ſhall meet with Cer- 
tainty or Uncertainty, as we approach nearer to the one 
or the other of hel. de; een 

Now then if we do but compute the two general 
Ways by which we believe a thing to be true, Reaſon 
and Faith; certain it is, that Faith always ur 
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ſome Reaſon. For as St. Auſtin ſays, in his 122d Epiſ- 
tle,. and in ſeveral other places, we could never bring 
ourſelves to believe that which is above our Reaſon, 
if Reaſon itſelf had not perſuaded us that there are 
ſome things which we do well to believe, though we 
are not capable to apprehend them, which is princi- 
22 true in reſpect of Divine Faith: For true Rea- 
on teaches us, that God being Truth itſelf, he can- 
not deceive us in what he reveals to us concerning his 
Nature and his Myſteries: Whence it appears, that 
though we are oblig'd to captivate our Underſtanding 
in Obedience to Faith, as faith St. Paul, yet we do it 
neither 1 1 nor unreaſonably, which is the Origi- 
nal of all falſe Religion; but with a Knowledge of the 
Cauſe, and for that it is but a reaſonable Act to ſub- 
ject ourſelves to the Authority of God, when he has 
given us a ſufficient Proof, ſuch as are his Miracles and 
other prodigious Accidents, which oblige us to believe 
that he himſelf has diſcover'd toMen the Truths which 
we are to believe. | e 
As certain it is in the ſecond place, that Divine Faith 
. ought to have a enter power over our Underſtand- 
ing than our Reaſon : And that upon this Dictate of 
Reaſon itſelf, that the more certain is to be prefer'd 
before the leſs certain; and that that is more certain 
which God aſſures us to be true, than that whichReaſon 
perſuades us; ſince it is more contrary to the nature 
of God to deceive us, than the nature of our own Rea- 


ſon to be deceiv'd. 


CHAP, | 
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Certain Rules for the Guidance 7 Reaſon in the 
Th wy of Events that depend upon Humane 
„ „ | 85 


Tur. moſt cuſtomary uſe of ſound Judgment, 


* 


1 and that Faculty of the Soul by which we diſ- 
cern Truth from Falſhood, is not in ſpeculative 


Sciences, about which ſo few Perſons are oblig'd 


to ſpend their Time; but there is no occaſion 


wherein 'tis more frequently made uſe of, and where 


it is more neceſſary, than in that Judgment which 


me ought to make of what paſſes every day among 
en. 8 
I do not ſpeak of judging whether an Action be 
good or bad, worthy of Applauſe or Reproof, for that 
belongs to the Regulation of Morality ; but of judg- 
ing of the Truth or Falſhood of Humane Events, 
which may only be reter'd to Logic, whether we con- 
ſider them as paſt, as when we only endeavour to 
know whether we ought to believe them or not; or 
whether we conſider them as being to comie, as when 
we fear or hope they will come to paſs, which regu- 
lates our Hopes and our Fears. 1 
Certain it is, that ſome Reflections may be made 
upon this Subject, which perhaps may not be altoge- 
ther unprofitable, or rather may be of great uſe for the 
avoiding of certain Errors into which many People fall 


becauſe they do not ſufficiently ſtudy the Rules of Rea- 


ſon. 


= 
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I) The firſt Reflection is, that there is a vaſt difference 
to be made between two ſorts of Truths ; the one that 
only relates to the Nature of things, and their immu- 
table Eflences, abſtracted from their Exiſtence z the 
other that relates to things exiſtent, and eſpecially to 
humane and contingent Events, which may or may not 
come to paſs when we ſpeak of the future, and may 
probably never have been when we talk of what's paſt. 
ſpeak this with reference to their next Cauſes, ma- 
king an Abſtraction of their immutable Order in Di- 
vine Providence; becauſe on the one ſide it does not 
Hinder Contingence, and on the other fide being un- 
known to us, it contributes nothing to make us believe 
the things themſelves. 85 
Now as all things are requiſite in Truths of the firſt 
ſort, there is nothing ſure, which is not univerſally 
true; and fo we mult conclude, that a thing is falſe if 
ijt be falſe in any caſe. 

But if we think to make uſe of the ſame Rules in 

the Belief of Humane Events, we ſhall always judge 
falſly, and make a thouſand falſe Arguments. 
' For theſe Events being Ry contingent, it would 
be ridiculous to ſeek out in them for a neceſſary Truth; 
and ſo that Perſon would be altogether void of Reaſon, 
who would believe nothing of ſuch things unleſs it were 
made out to him, that it was abſolutely neceſſary they 
ſhould be ſo. 
Nor would he leſs deviate from Reaſon, that ſhould _ 
require me to believe any particular Event (ſuppoſe it 
were the Converſion of the King of China to the Chril- 
tian Religion) upon this only ground, becauſe it is not 
impoſſible to be ſo: For ſeeing that another who 
ſhould aflure me to the contrary, may make ule of 
the ſame Reaſon; it is clear, that that Reaſon alone 
cannot determine me to believe the one rather than the 
other. neon 


— 
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We muſt therefore lay it down for a certain and un- 
ueſtionable Maxim upon this occaſion, that the Poſ- 
bility alone of an Event, is not a ſufficient Reaſon to 
make me believe it; and that I may have reaſon alſo 
to believe a thing, though I judge it not impoſſible but 
that the contrary may have come to paſs; ſo that of the 
twoEvents, I may rationally believe the one and not the 
other, though I believe them both poſſible. | 
How then ſhall we reſolve to believe the one rather 
than the other, if we judge them both poſſible 2 Ob- 

ſerve the following Rule : i 
To judge of the Truth of an Event, and to perſuade 
myſelf into a Reſolution to believe, or not to believe 
a thing ; it muſt not be confider'd nakedly, and in | 
itſelf, like a Propoſition in Geometry; but all the 
Circumſtances that accompany it, as well internal as 
external, are to be weigh'd with the ſame Conſidera- 
tion: I call internal Circumſtances, ſuch as belong to 
the Fact itſelf; and external, thoſe that relate to the 
Perſons whoſe Teſtimonies induce us to believe it. 
This being done, if all the Circumſtances are ſuch, that 
it never or very rarely happens that the ſame Circum- # 
| Rances are accompanied with Fal ſhood; our Under- 
ſtanding naturally carries us to believe the thing to be 
true; and there is reaſon for ſo doing, eſpecially in the 
Conduct of the Actions of our Life, that never requires 
a greater Aſſurance than a moral Certainty, and whieh 
is ſatisfied upon moſt occaſions with a great Probabi- 
lity. Bur on the other fide, if theſe Circumſtances 
are ſuch as are frequently accompanied with Falſhood, 
Reaſon requires us to ſuſpend our Belief ; or that we 
ſhould look upon as falſe what is told us, when we ſee 
no likelihood that it ſhould be true, though we do not 
find any abſolute Impoſhtbility. : 
For example; We demand whether the Hiſtory of 
the Baptiſm of Conſtantine by Sylveſter, be true or falſe 2 _ 
Baronius believes it true; but Cardinal Perron, Biſhop 
Spondanus, Peta vius, * and the moſt ae 
- QT. 
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' of the Roman Church, believe it falſe. Now if we in- 
| | ſift upon the ſole Poſſibility, we have no reaſon to re- 
jet the Story, for it contains nothing abſolutely im- 
poſſible; and to fpeak abſolutely, it is alſo poflible 
that Enſebius, who affirms the contrary, affirm'd an Un- 
truth in favour of the Arians; and that the Fathers 


But if we make uſe of the Rule already laid down, 
Which is to confider what are the Circumftances both 
of the one and the other Baptiſm of Conſtantive, and 
{ which are thoſe that carry the greateſt Marks of Truth, 
wee fhall find them to be the latter. For on the one fide, 
there is no great reaſon to rely upon the Teſtimony of 
a Writer, fo fabulous as the Author of the Acts of Syl- 
{| wefter, who is the only Perſon of Antiquity who has 
| |} ſpoken of Conſtantine's being baptiz'd at Rome. And 
on the other fide, there is no likelihood that a Perſon 
| ſd ſerious and learned as Euſebius ſhould preſume to 
report an Untruth relating to a thing ſo remarkable, 
as the Baptiſm of the firſt Emperor that reftor'd the 
Church to her liberty, and which muſt needs have been 
ſpread over all the World, at the ſame time that he 
wrote, which was not above four or five years after the 
Death of the ſaid Emperor. i 
Nevertheleſs, there is an Exception to this Rule, by 
which we ought to be ſatisfied with Poffibility or 
Likelihood : That is, when an Action, which is other 
wife ſuffictently atteſted, is contradicted by Incongrui- 
ties and apparent Contrarieties with other Hiſtories. 
For then it ſuffices, that the Solutions brought to 
enervate theſe Repugnances, be poſſible and probable ; 
and it would be unreaſonable to require other pofitive 
Proofs ; for that the Fact itſelf being ſufficiently prov'd, 
it is not equitable to require that we ſhould prove all 
the Circumſtances in the ſame manner. Otherwife we 
might call in queſtion a thouſand moſt certain Hifto- 
ries, which we cannot make agree with 6thers of leſs 
Authority, but by Conjectures which it is impoffible to 
prove pofitively. For 


that follow'd him, were deceiv'd by his Teſtimony. 
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For example; We cannot bring to an Agreement 
what is deliver'd in the Kings and Chronicles concerning 
the Years of the Reigns of ſeveral of the Kings of Ju 
dab and Iſrael, but by aſſigning to ſome of the Kings 
two beginnings of their Reigns; the one during the 
Life of the reigning Prince, and the other after the 
deceaſe of their Parents. Now if it be ask'd what 
Proof we have that ſuch a Prince reigned ſome time 
with his Father, we muſt confeſs there is none poſitive. 
But it ſuffices that it is a thing poſſible, and which has 
often come to paſs at other times, to make it lawful for 
us to ſuppoſe it, as a Circumſtance neceſſary to recon- 
cile Hiſtories otherwile certain. 
And therefore there is nothing more ridiculous than 
the Endeavours of ſome Hereticks of this latter Age, to | 
prove that St. Peter never was at Rome. They cannot | 
deny this Truth to be attefted by all the Eccleſiaſtical 
Writers, and thoſe the moſt ancient, as Pabias, Dionyſius 
of Corinth, Caius, Irenæus, Tertullian; againſt whom there 
is not any one that has made the leaſt Contradiction. 
Nevertheleſs, they imagine they can ruin this Truth 
by Conjectures: For example; becauſe St. Paul makes 
no mention of St. Peter in his Epiſtles, written at Rome 3 
and when they are anſwer'd, that St. Peter might then 
be abſent from Rome, in regard he is not ſaid to have 
fix d his Seat there, as being one that often travell'd 
abroad to preach the Goſpel in other places; they re- 
ply, that this is urg'd without any Proof; which is im- 
pertinent, becauſe the Fact which they oppoſe being 
one of the moſt confirm'd Truths in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 
tory, it is incumbent on thoſe that oppoſe it to ſhew 
that it contains any thing contrary to Scripture; and 
it is ſufficient for thoſe that uphold it, to reſolve theſe 
_ pretended Contrarieties in the ſame manner as is done 
with thoſe of the Scripture itſelf; for which, aswe have 
Thew'd, Poſlibility is ſufficient. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


An Application of the preceding Ruler to the 


Belief of Miracles. 


* E Rule which we have juſt now explain'd is 


without doubt of great Importance for the well 
regulating of our Reaſon in the Belief of particular 
Facts. For want of the due Obſervation of which 
we are in great Danger of falling into the two dange- 
rous Extremities of Credulity and Incredulity. 


For Example, there are ſome who make a Conſci- 
ence of queſtioning any Miracle, becauſe they have a 
Fancy that they ſhould be oblig'd to queſtion all, 
ſhould they queſtion any; and for that they are per- 
ſuaded that it is enough for them by knowing that all 
things are poſſible with God, to believe whatever is 
told them touching the Effects of his Omnipotency. 


Others as ridiculouſly imagine that it is in the 


Power of the Underſtanding to call all Miracles in 
Queſtion, for no other I A but becauſe ſo many 
have been related that have prov'd to be falſe; and 
therefore there is no more Reaſon to believe the one 


than the other. 


The Inclination of the firſt is much more tolerable 
than that of the latter ; though true it is that both 


the one and the other argue equally amiſs. 


They both depend upon common Places. Thefirſt 
on the Power and Goodneſs of God ; on certain and 


unqueſtionable Miracles, which they bring for Proof 
of thoſe that are called in Queſtion ; and upon the 
' Blindneſs of the Libertines, who will believe nothing 


but what is proportionable to their Reaſon, All this 
| 18 


of a ,Particular Miracle. Nor is it an Argument 


that a Miracle was wrought, becauſe others of the 
fame Nature have been wrought. And we may do 


well to believe what is above our Reaſon, without 
being obliged to believe all that Men are pleas'd to 
obtrude upon us, as being above our Reaſon. 


The latter makes uſe of common Places of an- 


other ſort. : 
Truth, ſays one of them, and Falſhood appear with 

Countenances alike, the ſame Gate, the ſame Steps; we be- 

hold them with the ſame Eyes. I have ſeen the Riſe of ſe- 


reral Miracles in my Time; and though they vaniſhed in 


the Birtb, get we cannot but foreſee the Train they arould 
| have gathered, had they lived to their full Age. For it is 
lut to fwd out the end of the Thread, and to cut it into as. 


many Pieces as we pleaje 5 and there is a greatey diſtance 


between Nothing, and the ſmalleſt Thing in the World, than 


there is between the ſmalleſt and the greateſt, Now the 


fiſt that are intoxicated with this beginning of Novelty, 


coming to ſpread their Hiſtory, find by the Oppoſition whicis 


they meet with, where the Difficulty of Perſuaſion lodges, aud 


mae it their Buſineſs to ſlubber over that fart of a falſe 
Piece. Particular Error firſt cauſes publick Miſtake 5 and 
afterwards publick Miſtake cauſes particular Error, Thus 
the whole Structure of the Miracle by ſome pull'd down, by 


others upheld, and by Addition enlarged, at length grows up 


to a conſiderable Pile, So that the moſt remote Witneſs is 
better inſlruFed than he that lives cloſe hy; and the laſt that: 
heard of it better confirm'd than the firſt Publiſher, . 
This Diſcourſe is ingenious, and may be profitable 
to prevent us from being led away with every idle 


Report. But it would be an Extravagance from hence 
to conclude generally, that we ought to ſuſpect what- 


ever is ſaid of Miracles. For certain it is, that what 
is here alledged relates only to thoſe things which are 
taken up upon common Fame, without enquiring in- 
to the original Cauſe of the Report. And we have 
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no Reaſon to be confident of what we know upon no 


better Grounds. 


Bur who's ſo blind as not to ſee, that we may make 


a common Place - oppoſite to this, and that at leaſt 


upon as good a Foundation ? 

For as there are ſome Miracles that would deſerve 
but little credit, ſhould we enquire into their Ori- 
{md So there are others, that vaniſh out of the 

emories of Men, or which find but little credit in 
their Judgments, becauſe they will not take the Pains 
ro inform themſelves. Our Underſtanding is not ſub- 
ject only to one ſort of Diſtemper, but ſeveral, and thoſe 


quite contrary, There is a ſottiſh Stupidity, that be- 


Iie ves all Things, the leaſt probable, But there is a 


conceited Preſumption, that condemns for falſe, what- 


ever ſurpaſſes the narrow Limits of the Underſtand- 
ing. Sometimes we hunt after 'T'rifles, and neglect 


2 of the greateſt Moment. Falſe Stories ſpread 


themſelves every where, while true ones can hardly 
get liberty to creep abroad. . 
Few Perſons have heard of the Miracle that hap- 
en'd in our Time at Faramonſtier, in the Perſon of a 
un, ſo blind, that hardly the Balls of her Eyes were 
left in her Head; who recovered her Sight, by touch- 
ing the Relicks of St. Fara, as I am aflured by a Per- 
ſon that ſaw her in both Conditions. 
St. Auſtin affirms, that many real Miracles were 
wrought in his Time, that were known but to few ; 
and which the moſt remarkable and wonderful, ſpread 
no farther than from one end of the Town to the 
other. Which induced him to write, and relate in 
his Sermons to the People, ſuch as were molt cer- 


| tain, And he obſerves in the twenty ſecond Book of the 


City of God, that in the fingle City of Hippo, near ſe- 
venty Miracles were wrought, within two Years after 
the Building of a Chappel to the Honour of St. He- 


not 
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not commit to Writing, which however he teſtifies to 
be true upon his Knowledge. 

We therefore ſee, that there is nothing more irra- 
tional, than to guide ourſelves by common Places up- 
on thele Occaſions ; whether it be by rejecting all 
Miracles, or embracing all. And therefore we muſt 
examine them by their particular Cireumſtances, and 
by the Credit and Knowledge of their Reporters. 

Piety does not oblige a Man of Senſe to believe all 
the Miracles in the Golden Lezend, or the Metaphraſt; in: 
regard theſe Books are ſo full of Fables, that there is 
nothing to be credited upon their Authority, as Cardi- 
nal Bellarmme has made no ſeruple to confeſs of thelaſt.. 

But I aftirm, that every Man of Senſe, bating his 
Piety, ought to acknowledge for true the Miracles. 
which St. Auſtin relates in his Confeſſions, and his Book De 
Civitate Dei; {ome of which he ſaw, and others of which 
he was inform'd by the Perſons themſelves,.in whoſe 
fight they were wrought : As of a blind Man cur'd at 
Milan before all the People, by touching the Relicks of. 
St. Gervaſe and Protaſius, which he reports in his Con- 
feſſons, and of which he ſpeaks in the 22d Book De Ci vi- 
tate Dei, Chap. 8. A certain Miracle was wrought at Mi- 
lan, when we were there, when a blind Man was reſtored to- 
Sight, which could not be unkuown to Thouſands ; for it is a 
large City, and the Emperor was then there; and the thing 
was done before a vaſt Multitude of People crowding tothe 
Bodies of the Martyrs St. Gervaſe and Protaſius. 

Of a Woman cur'd in Africa by Flowers which had: 
touch'd the Relicks of St. Stephen, as he teſtifies in the 
{ame Book. 1x 

Of a Lady of Quality cur'd of the Canker by the 
Sign of the Croſs, which ſhe caus'd to be- made upon: 
the Sore by one that was newly baptiz'd, according to 
the Revelation which ſhe had had. 

Of a Child that died unbaptized, whoſe Reſtoration: 
to Life the Mother — by her Prayers to St. Peter, 

. | 1 
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in the ſtrength of her Faith, invoking him in theſe 
Words: Holy Martyr, reſtore me my Son; thou knoweſt I 
as bis Life for no other Reaſon, but becauſe he ſhould not be 
eternally 3 2mm from God. | 
Now it theſe things may be ſuppoſed to have hap- 
pen'd as they are related, there is no rational Per- 
on but muſt acknowledge theſe things to be the Fin- 
ger of God. So that all their Incredulity could do, 
would be to doubt of the Teſtimony of St. Auſtin, and 
to believe him a Falfifier of the Truth, to gain a Vene- 
ration of the Chriſtian Religion among the Pagans: 
Which is that which they have no colour to imagine. 
_ Firſt, Becauſe it is not likely that a Perſon of his 
Judgment would have told an Untruth in things ſo 
ublick, wherein he might have been convinc'd of 
Þalſhood by infinite Number of Teſtimonies, which 
would have redounded to the Ignominy of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion. „„ 1 5 
Secondly, Becauſe there never was any Perſon more 
a rofeſſed Enemy of Falſhood than this holy Man, 
= ecially in Matters of Religion, having made it the 
ork of entire Treatiſes to prove, that it is not only 
unlawful to tell a Lie, but a thing ſo deteſtable, that 
it is not to be made uſe of, tho' for the Converſion of 
Men to the Chriſtian Faith. | 
1 have the more enlarg'd upon this remarkable 
Example of the Judgment that is to be made in the 
Truth of Actions, to ſerve as a Rule upon the like 
occaſions, becauſe we moſt commonly deviate in thoſe 
things. For every one thinks, that it is ſufficient for 
the Decifion of thoſe to make a common Place, which 
for the moſt part is only compos'd of Maxims, which 
not only are not univerſally true, but not ſo much as 
probable, when they are join'd with the particular 
Circumſtances of Actions that fall under Examina- 
tion; and therefore Circumſtances are to be compar'd 
and conſider'd together, not conſider'd apart. . it 
| | | | Otten 
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often happens, that a Fact, which is not very pro- 
bable in one Circumſtance, ought to be eſteem'd and 
taken for certain according to other Circumſtances: 
And on the other ſide, a Fact which appears to us 
true, according to one Circumſtance which is uſually 
join'd with Truth, ought to be deem'd falſe, according 
to other weakening Circumſtances, as we ſhall make 
out in the following Chapter. 


S He. 
E 


Other Remarks upon the ſame Subject of the 
Belief of Events. | inn 


7] Hee is yet one other Remark of great moment 
to make upon the Belief of Events: Which is, 
that among thoſe Circumſtances which we ought to 
conſider, that we may know whether Credit be to be 
given to the Fact or no; there are ſome which we 
may call common Circumſtances, becauſe they irequent'y 
occur, and are far oftner joined to Truth than Falſ- 
hood : And then, if they be not counterbalanc'd by 
bdther particular Circumſtances, that ruin the Motives- 
of Belief drawn from conimon Circumſtances, we have 
reaſon to believe thoſe Events, if not to be certain, 
yet at leaſt to be probable ; which is ſufficient, 
when we are oblig'd to pronounce our Opinion in 
ſuch caſes. For as we ought to be ſatisfied with a- 
moral Aſſurance in things not capable of a. metaphy- 
fical Certainty ; ſo when we cannot obtain a full mo-- 
ral Aſſurance, the beſt we can do when we are to re- 
ſolve, is to embrace the moſt probable ; for it would. 
be contrary to Reaſon to embrace the leaſt probable. 
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But if, on the other fide, theſe common Circum- 
ſtances, which would have induc'd us to believe a 
thing, be join'd with other particular Circumſtances, 


that ruin the Motives of Belief drawn from common 


Circumſtances, or be ſuch as are rarely found without 


Falſhood, we are not then any longer to believe 


that Event. But either we remain in ſuſpence, if 


the Weight of particular Circumſtances enfeeble the 


Weight of common Circumſtances ; or we believe the 
Action to be falle, if the Circumſtances are ſuch as 


are uſually the Marks of Falſhood. 


For example, it is a common Circumſtance for many 
Contracts to- be ſign'd W two publick Notaries ; that 


is, by two . Perſons, whoſe chiefeſt Intereſt it 


36 to be juſt and true in their Employments, becauſe 
not only their Conicience and Reputation, but their 


Lives and Eſtates lie at ſtake. This Conſideration | 


alone is ſufficient, if we know no other Particularities 


of the Contract, to make us believe that the Contract 


3s vot antedated : Not but that it might be ſo; but 


beciuſe tt is certain, that of a thouſand Contracts 


Dine hundred ninety nine are not. So that it is infi- 


vitely more probable, that this Contract is one of the 


nine hundred ninety nine, than the only antedated 
Contract of a thouſand. So that if withal the Inte- 
rity of the Notary that ſign'd it be known to me, I 
Tall mot certainly believe that there is no foul Play in 
the Writing. 
But if to this common Circumſtance of being fign'd 
by two Notaries, there are join'd other particular Cir- 


cumſtances, as that the Notaries are Perfons of no 


Con{cience or Reputation, ſo that they might be in- 


ſtrumental in falfifying the Deed ; yet ſhall not this 
make me conclude, that the Deed is antedated. But 
jf beſides all theſe I can diſcover other Proofs of the 


Antedate, either by Witneſſes, or convincing Argu- 


ments; as the Inability of the Perſon to lend twenty 


thouſand 
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thouſand Crowns, at a time when it ſhall be demen- 
ſtrable that he had not a hundred in Caſh ; I will 
then reſolve to believe the Contract to be falfified, 
and it were unreaſonable for any Perſon to oblige me 

to believe otherwiſe ; and ] ſhould do ill to ſuſpect 
others, where I did not however ſee the ſame Marks 
| of Falſhood, not to be falſe, ſince they might be as 
well counterfeited as the other. - i 
© We may apply all this to ſeveral Matters that cauſe | 
frequent Diſputes among the Learned. We demand 
if ſuch a Book were written by ſuch an Author, whoſe 
Name was always to it ? and whether the Acts of 
Council are true or counterfeit ? 
Certain it is, that we ought to give Sentence for the 
Author, whoſe Name has been long acknowledg'd and 
athxed to the Work; and for the Acts of a Council, 
which we read every day ; nor-are we to believe the 
contrary but upon very {trong Reaſons. . 
Therefore a moſt learned Perſon of this Age being 
to prove, that the Epiſtle of St. Cyprian to Pope Steven, 
about Martin Biſhop of Arles, was none of the Holy 
 Martyr's; he could not convince the Learned, his 
| Conjectures not ſeeming ſufficient to deprive St. Cy- 
| prian of a Piece, that had always carried his Name, 
and which has a perfect Reſemblance of Style with 
the reſt of his Works. | 
In vain it is alſo that Blondel and Salmaſius, not able 
to anſwer the Argument drawn from the Epiſtles of 
St. Enatius, for the Superiority of Biſhops over Priefts, | 
in the Infancy of the Church, pretend thoſe Epiſtles to 
be counterfeit, even as they were printed by ”ofivs and {| 
Uſer, from the antient Manuſcript in the Florentine 
Library: Inſomuch that they have been refuted by 
thoſe of their own Party, for that confeſſing, as they 
do, that we have the ſame Epiſtles which were cited 
| by Euſebius, St. Jerom, Theodoret, and Origen himſelf, 
there is no likelihood that the Epiſtles of St. eier 
| ing 
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being collected by Polycarp, thoſe true Epiſtles, ſhou'd 
have diſappear'd, and others be counterfeited in the 
Time between Pohcarp and Origen, or Euſebius. Be- 
ſides, that thoſe Epiſtles of St. Ignatius, which we have 
now, wear ſuch a Character of the Holineſs and Sim- 
Plicity, ſo proper to the Apoſtolic Times, that they . 
Juſtify themſelves againſt the vain Accuſation of being 
falſe and counterfeit. | ; 
Laſtly, All the Difficulties that Cardinal Perron pro- 
poſes againſt the Epiſtles of the Council of Africk to 
ope Celeſtin, touching Appeals to the See, cannot pre- 
| vyailwith us to believe ene now than before, but 
that thoſe Epiſtles were really written by the Council. 
| But it happens ſometimes that particular Circum- 
ſtances carry more weight in N than long 
Poſſeſſion. $I. 5 
So that altho' the Epiſtle of St. Cement to St. James, 
Biſhop of Jeruſalem, be tranſlated by Ruffinus near thir- 
teen hundred Years ago, yet we can hardly believe it 
otherwiſe than counterteit ; in regard that St. James, 
Biſhop of Jeruſalem, having ſuffered Martyrdom before 
St. Peter, it is impoſſible that St. Cement ſhould write 
after the Death of St. Peter, as the Epiſtle ſuppoſes. 
Thus tho' the Commentaries upon St. Paul are at- 
tributed to St. Ambroſe, and cited under his Name by 
a great number of Authors, together with that imper- 
fect Work upon St. Mattheu, under the Name of Ctry- 
ſoſtom; all Men however at this Day agree, that they 
belong to neither, but to other antient Authors full of 
many Errors. 
 Laſily, The Acts of the two Snueſſan Councils under 
Marcellm, and two or three at Rome under Sylveſter, and 
another at Rome under Sixtus the IIld, might be ſuffi- 
cient to perſuade us of the Verity of thoſe Councils, 
if they contain'd nothing but what were congruous to 
' Reaſon, and which might be proper for the Times, 
Verein they are {aid to be celebrated; but they con- 
| | | | tain. 
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tain ſo many Abſurdities, ſo diſagreeable from thoſe 
Times, that there is great likelihood of their being 
falſe and counterfeit. | 

And theſe are the Remarks which may ſerve for 
thefe ſort of Judgments : But we muſt not imagine 


them to be of ſuch great uſe, as always to free us from 


the Danger of being deceiv'd. All that they can do at 
moſt, is to guard us from the more groſs and apparent 
Abſurdities, and to inure us not to be carry'd aſtray 


by common Places, which containing ſomething of ge- 


neral Truth, ceaſe not however to be falſe upon many 


particular Occaſions, which is one of the chiefeſt Sour- 
ces of humane Error. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Judgments we ought to make of ſuture 


Accidents. 


T HESE Rules, that ſerve us to judge of things 


pait, may be apply'd to things to come. For as 
we probably judge a thing to have come to paſs, when 
the Circumſtances which we know are uſually join'd 
with that Fact; we may as probably believe that ſuch 


a thing will happen, when the preſent Circumſtances 


are ſuch as are uſually attended by ſuch an Effect. 
Thus the Phyſicians judge of the good or bad Succeſs 
of Diſeaſes, Captains of the future Events of War, 
and 2 in the World of the moſt part of contin- 
gent Affairs. OO 


But 
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did. 


But as to thoſe Accidents, wherein we are Actors 
our ſelves, and which we might either promote or 


prevent by our Care and Foreſight, in avoiding or 


expoſing our ſelves to them; it happens that moſt 
Perſons fall into many Errors, ſo much the more 
rievous, by how much they ſeem to be guarded 
y Reaſon ; becauſe they only ſet before their Eyes the 


Greatneſs and Conſequence of the Advantage which 
they wiſh for, or the Miſchiefs that they fear,, not 


confidering the Likelihood and Probability that this 


Advantage or Inconvenience may happen, or not hap- 
pen. 


In like manner, when it is any great Misfortune 


which they fear, as loſs of Life or Eſtate, they think 


it Prudence not to neglect any care to prevent it. Or 
if it be any great Advantage which they expect, as 


the gain of a Hundred thouſand Crowns, they think 


they act wiſely to endeavour the gaining of it if the 


Venture coſt but little, let the Probability of Succeſs 


be never ſo {mall. - 
By ſuch a Ratiocination as this it was, that a Prin- 


ceſs hearing that ſome Perſons had been overwhelm'd 


by the Fall of a Roof, would never go into a Houſe 
till ſlie had all the Roofs firſt view'd; and ſhe was ſo 
fully perſuaded that ſhe had reaſon for ſo doing, that 
ſhe accounted all others imprudent that did not as ſhe 


"Tis alſo this appearance of Reaſon that engages 


| ſeveral Perſons into inconvenient and exceſſive Cau- 


tions, for the Preſervation of their Health. This is 


that which renders others exceſitvely diſtruſtful even. 


in little things ; for that having been ſometimes de- 
ceiv'd, they believe they ſhall be deceiv'd in all their 
other Buſineſs. This is that which inveigles ſo many 
People to Lotteries; to gain, cty they, Twenty thou- 


ſand Crowns for one Crown, is not that a very great 


Advantage ? and every one believes himſelf . 
that 


, 
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that happy Perſon upon-whom this great Fortune ſhall 


ſhower itſelf; never conſidering that though the Lots 


promiſe Twenty thouſand for one, tis thirty times 
more ng to every particular Perſon, that he ſhall 
be a Loſer than a Winner. 

And this is the Defect of this Ratiocination; for that 
we. may judge what is fit to be done to obtain the 
Good, and avoid the Evil, we ought not only to con- 
{der the Good and Evil in its ar; 


bability whether it may happen, or no ; and Geome- 


trically to confider the Proportion which the thing 


holds together; which may be demonſtrated by this 


Example. 


Ten Men at Play, ſtake every one a Crown ; there 


is but one can win the whole Stake, all the reſt are 


Loſers. So that every one has two Chances, either to 
loſe one Crown, or win nine. Now if we ſhould con- 
fider only the Gain and the Loſs in themſelves, it 
might ſeem that all had an equal advantage : But we 


are to conſider moreover, that if every one may win 


nine Crowns, and can only loſe one, it is alſo nine times 


more probable in reſpect of every one, that he ſhall 


loſe his own than win the nine; while every Man has 


nine degrees of probability ro loſe one Crown, aud 


but one degree of probability to gain nine; which 


equals the Hopes and Fear of Gain and Loſs. 


All Plays of this nature are as equitable as Plays 
can be ; but all that are not under this Equality of 


Lots are unjuſt. And hence it is that it may be 


plainly made out, that there is an evident Injuſtice in 


all forts of Lotteries ; for the Maſter of the Lottery 
uſually claiming the Tenth Part of the whole Fund 


for his own Share, the whole Crowd of thoſe that play 
is cheated ; in the ſame manner as if a Man playing 
at a Game, wherein there were as much likelihood of 
winning as loſing, ſhou'd play nine Piſtoles to one: 


Now if this be difadvantageous to the whole Crowd, 


it 


but alſo the Pro- 


x. So * ö 


„ 


a5d Doe: 0, the 
ir muſt be alſo the ſame to every particular Perſon, 
becauſe the Probability of loſing far more ſurpaſſes 


the Probability of gaining, than the Advantage we hope 


for does the Diſadvantage of loſing. 


Sometimes there is ſo little likelihood in the Suc- 
ceſs of a thing, that how advantageous ſoever it be, 


and how {mall ſoever the hazard of winning, it is bet- 


ter not to hazard. Thus it would be a fooliſh thing 


to play twenty Sols againſt ten millions of Livres, or 
againſt a Kingdom; or upon condition he ſhould not 


win, unleſs ſuch an Infant taking out the Letters out 


of a Printer's Caſe by accident, did alſo of a ſudden 
compoſe the firſt twenty Verſes of YVirgil's AEneids : 


For indeed there are few moments ſcape us, wherein 


we do not run the risk of loſing more than a King that 
ſhould ſtake his Kingdom to ſuch a Condition. 


Theſe Reflections ſeem of little value, and are fo _ 


indeed if we _ here; but we may make uſe of 


them in matters of greater Importance : And the chiet- 
eſt uſe we can make of them, is to render us more 
rational in our Hopes and Fears. For example ; There 
are ſome Perſons that are in a panic Nread when they 
hear it thunder ; which Clatter, and Hurly and Burly 
in the Sky, if it put them in mind of God and Death, 
"tis well; but if only the fear of being thunderſtruck 
cauſes this extraordinary Apprehenſion, then it will 
eaſily appear how little Reaſon they have; for of two 
millions, if one be kill'd in that manner, tis very 
much; and we may alſo aver, that there is no ſort of 
violent Death happens ſo rarely. Since then the fear 
of Miſchief ought to be proportionable not only to the 
Greatneſs of the Miſchief, but alſo to the Probability 
of its Event, as there is no ſort of Danger that ſo rarely 
befals us as to be kill'd by Thunder, ſo have we the 


leaſt reaſon to fear it; ſince the Fear will no way avail | 


us to avoid it. 


Hence 
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Hence Arguments may be produc'd not only to un- 
deceive ſuch People as are ſo over moroſely and unſea- 
ſonably cautious in the Preſervation of their Healths 


and Lives, by ſhewing them that thoſe Precautions are 


much more miſchievous than the Danger, ſo remote 


from the Accident which they fear; bur alſo to diſa- 


buſe another ſort that always argue thus in other 
Affairs: There is Danger in this Buſineſs, therefore it 
is bad ; there is Advantage in that Buſineſs, therefore 
it is good; in regard we are not to judge of thoſe 
things either by the Danger or the Advantage, but by 
their Proportion one with another. e 

It is the nature of things finite, how bulky ſoever 
they be, to be exceeded by the leaſt of things if mul- 


| tiplied often enough ; or if the little things are far 


more ſuperior to the great ones in probability of Event, 


than they are inferior to them in Bigneſs. re 

Thus the ſmalleſt Gain may exceed the greateſt that 
can be 1imagin'd, if that ſmall Gain be often reiterated; 
or if this great Gain be ſo difficult to be obtain'd, that 


it does not ſurpaſs the little one more in Magnitude, 
than the little one ſurpaſſes the greater in Facility of 


eng obtain'd. The fame is to be ſaid of thoſe Miſ- 


. chiefs which we fear; that is, the leaſt Evil may be 


more conſiderable than the | gy Evil, which is not 
infinite, if it ſurpaſs it according to ſuch a Proportion. 
There are nothing but infinite things, namely Eter- 


nity and Salvation, that cannot be equall'd by any tem- 


Poral Advantage ; and therefore they are never to be 


ut in the Scale againſt any of the things of this World. 


he leaſt degree of Facility for a Man to fave himſelf, 
is worth all the Felicities of the World join'd together; 
and the leaſt Danger of being damn'd, is more conſi- 


derable than all temporal Miſchief, if only look'd up- 


on as Misfortunes. 


And 


5 © 1 
. 
; 


N Tha, 


And it may be ſufficient for all Fational Perſons to 
draw from what has been ſaid, this Conclufion, with 
which we will end our Logic: That the greateſt of all 
Imprudence, and the bigheſt of all Madneſs, is this, to ſpend 
our Lives and our Time in any thing elſe than in what may 
be ſerviceable to acquire us a Life that ſhall never ha ve an end; 
fince the Good and Evil of this Life is nothing, if com- 
par'd to the Felicity and Sufferings of the other; and 
the Danger of falling into the one, is as great as the 
Difficulty of acquiring the other. 7 
They who draw this Concluſion, and follow it in the 
Conduct of their Lives, are prudent and wile, let them 
be ever ſo unlearned in Arguments concerning theScien- 
ces. Whereas they who neglect it, though never ſo 
learned in other things, are call'd m Scripture Fools 
and Madmen, and make but an ill uſe of Logic, their 
Reaſon, or their Lives | 
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2. A compleat Hiftory of Magick, Sorcery, and 
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beſt atteſted Relations of Magicians, Sorcerers, Witches, 
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ivine Attributes. 5. A Proſpect of Death. 6. On 
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6. Sir Iſaac Newton's Mathematick Philoſophy more 
eaſily demonſtrated, with Dr. Halley's Account of Co- 
mets illuſtrated, being 40 Lectures read in the publick 
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mirable and expeditious Way of Curing moſt Diſeaſes 
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with their ſeveral Officers, the Ceremonies of Elec- 
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in Europe, The Whole illuſtrated with proper Sculp- 


tures. 


10. Of Contentment, Patience, and Reſignation to 
the Divine Will, in ſeveral Sermons on Phil. 4. 11. I 
have learned in whatever ſtate I am, therewith to be content. 
Printed in a Neat Pocket Volume. 

LI. The Adventures of Theagenes and Chariclia, a Ro- 


mance, Done from the Greek, of Heliodorus. In two 
Neat Pocket Volumes. Price 5. 4 


12. The Shepherds Week, in Six Paſtorals: (r.) Mon- 
day: Or, The Squabble. (2.) Tueſday: Or, The Dit- 
ty. (3-) Wedneſday: Or, The Dumps. (4.) Thurſday : 
Or, The Spell. (5.) Friday : Or, 'The Dirge. (6.) Sa- 
turday : Or, The Flights. To which is added, An 


Alphabetical Catalogue of Names, Plants, Flowers, 
Fruits, Birds, Beaſts, Inſects, and other material things. 


By Mr. J. Gay. | . | 

13. Aſtronomical Principles of Natural and Reveal'd 
Religion, in Nine Parts. (1.) Lemmata : Or, 'The 
known Laws of Matter and Motion, preparatory to 


the enſuing Treatiſe. (2.) A particular Account of the 
Syſtem of the Univerſe. (3.) The Tru:ch of that Sy- 


Rem briefly demonſtrated. (4.) Certain Obſervations 


drawn from that Syſtem. (F.) Probable ConjeQures 


of the Nature and Uſes of the ſeveral Celeſtial Bodies, 


contain'd in the ſame Syſtem. (6.) The in portant 
Principles of Natural Religion, demonſtrated from the 


| foregoing Obſervarions. (.) The important Princi- 


les of Divine Revelation, confirm'd from the forego- 
ing Conjectures. (8.) Such Inferences ſhewn to be 
the common Voice of Nature and Reaſon, from the 
Teſtimonies of the moſt conſiderable Perſons in all Ages. 
(9.) A Recapitulation of the Whole, with a large and 


ſerious Addreſs to all, eſpecially to the Scepticks and 


Unbelievers of our Age. To which is prefix'd, a Pre- 


face of the Temper of Mind, neceſſary to the diſcovery of 


Divine Truth, and of the degree of Evidence, that ought 
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Hedging, Ditching, and all ſorts of Husbandry. Of 
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